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ATLANTA’S INVITATION TO AMERICAN COT- 
TON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 


On October 8th the governing board of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers ‘Association will be called together 
at Charlotte, N. C., to select a city in which the 1910 con- 
vention of the Association will be held. 

The city of Atlanta, through its acting mayor, the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and through the governor 
of the State of Georgia, has extended its heartiest invita- 
tion to the Association to hold its meeting in that city in 
1910. 

The invitations were in no sense perfunctory. They 
were written with all the promise of welcome that Atlanta 
knows so well how to provide. They also went with the 
warm endorsement of prominent Atlanta citizens; men who 
have promised their aid in every way that will help to 
make the visit of the invited guests pleasant and enjoyable. 

With all her heart Atlanta has extended her invitation, 
and awaits the happy news of its acceptance. 

To the man who has not visited Atlanta for some years 
the city’s growth will be of special interest; the population 
approximates 175,000 people. The transportation facilities 
are not excelled. The hotels are large, comfortable, and of 
sufficient number to give most excellent accommodation to 
the largest possible attendance at the convention. 

Atlanta’s many clubs have a well known reputation for 
hospitality and their doors will swing wide to entertain 
the Association’s members, their visitors, their wives, and 
friends. Should it be desired to hold an exhibition of 
textile machinery in connection with the convention, At- 
lanta’s new auditorium would offer the largest and most 
commodious quarters in the South. 

Atlanta’s historic interest, the comfort assured, the prom- 
ises made, and the heartiness of the invitation, will all, we 
hope, be so persuasive that the governing board ean not 
decline. 





THE ART OF WEAVING. 

Weaving is one of the oldest and most important arts 
of which there is any record. Some authorities place the 
existence of the art as far back as 4,000 years. The Bible 
probably gives the mest authenic information regarding the 
existence and development of weaving among the ancients. 

The ancient Egyptians practiced the art with a skill and 
cunning that seems almost beyond comprehension. In those 
early periods, with their crude instruments for producing 
eloth, the art was centered in the weaver entirely, and it 
was only by his dexterity and skill in that line of work 
that such beautiful effects were obtained. 

The “vestures of fine linen” worn by Joseph were made 
by the Egyptians and represented the quality of the fabries 
that could be made at that time. Some remnants of these 
cloths are still in existence and are said to be equal to the 
finest cambrie of present day production. The Israelites 
had acquired the art to a certain extent, before their so- 


journ in Egypt. It is probable they learned a great 
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deal from the Egyptians and became very proficient in 
making some of the elaborate and costly hangings of the 
Tabernacle. 

Weaving among the early Egyptians and Jews was 
carried on chiefly by the men. However, this work later 
came to be performed by women. The Bible does not give 
a description of a loom, but several parts are alluded to 
in different passages. The beam is spoken of, to which 
the warp was attached, and a pin to which the cloth was 
fastened and on which it was wound. The term shuttle is 
also mentioned, and had reference to.the form used in those 
days. From the eariiest times to the fourteenth century 
the warps were placed perpendicularly and the cloth woven 
downwardly. The history of the development of weaving 
parallels the history of civilization, and indicates the close 
relationship existing between them. As civilization pro- 
gressed, increasing demands were made upon the weaving 
industry which never failed to respond. The weaving 
Renaissance may be said to have occurred in the eighteenth 
century,. when the industry was completely revolutionized 
by the invention of the power loom as a practical mechanism. 
Previous to this, in 1678, a Frenchman named De Gennes 
invented a type of power loom which proved unsuccessful. 

The first fly shuttle was invented by John Kay in 1733, 
and was followed in 1760 by his invention of the drop-box. 

The introduction of the spinning spindle about 1775 
the entire textile 


vast amount of interest in 


Edmund Cartwright, an Englishman, was 


awakened a 
industry. Dr. 
very much impressed with.the developments in the industry 
and proceeded to design a power loom which he completed 
in 1785. 
the expiration of his patent, and from a financial stand- 


The loom did not attain practical usefulness until 


point, it was a distinct loss to him. 

In 1745, Vaneauson, a Frenchman, further developed 
a needle machine which had its inception at the hands of 
Bauchon and Faleon. Owing to the lack of knowledge 
regarding the fly shuttle, the machine was not completed. 
The completion and suecess of the loom was due to the 
efforts of Joseph Marie Jacquard, of Lyons, France, and 
the machine still bears his name. He was born at Lyons 
in 1752. His 
follow that work very long. 
ing trade for a time and finally went to the war with the 


Returning in 1793, he began 


father was a weaver, but the son did not 
He was engaged in the print- 


French army. work on his 


loom which when completed proved a great success. 
He ineurred the hostility of the Lyons weavers by the in- 
danger 


troduction of the new loom, and his life was in 


many times. 

In 1806 the invention was bought by the State and be- 
Jaequard died in 1834, and in 1840 
Weaving 
and 


come publie property. 
a statue to his memory was erected at Lyons. 


‘ 
machinery has been constantly improved in design 
principles liave re- 


though the fundamental 


All looms, except the Jaequard. were 


when 


efficiency, al 
mained unchanged. 
operated with eams for shedding, previous to 1837 
William Crompton, of Mass., invented the 
dobby head for weaving faney cloths. 
shuttle-box mechanisms were made by FE. W. 


Taunton, first 
Improvements to 


Brown in 


1854. Later in 1857 L. J. Knowles, of Warren, Mass., 
invented another shuttle-box mechanism. 
No radical changes were made in the construction of 


looms until 1895, when James H. Northrop perfected a 
filling-changing mechanism for looms, which has sinee be- 
come celebrated, and has revolutionized, to a great extent, 


the plain weaving industry of the country. 
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Improvements are being constantly made to weaving 
machinery, and fully 500 patents are issued yearly on some 
new device or arrangement for looms. The high state of 
perfection of. weaving machinery to-day may be only a 
preeursor of what may be developed as the years go by. 


CROP FIGURES FOR 1908-09 


Complete data on the commercial cotton crop of the 
United States for the year ending August 31, 1909, has 
been given out by Secretary Hester, and shows that the 
total crop amounted to 13,825,457 bales. It has the dis- 
tinction of being the largest cotton crop ever recorded, 
and approximates very closely the estimates made in this 
paper in September of last year. 

Taking into consideration its chief characteristics of 
grade, body, and spinning qualities, the crop is considered 
one of the finest ever raised. The crop was moved to 
market in greater volume than ever before, and by the end 
of December over 8,500,000 bales were delivered to cus- 
tomers. , This represented an excess of nearly 700,000 bales 
at that time over any previous year. The average price 
of 9.45 eents per pound for middling was about two 
cents below the average price of last season’s crop. The 
lowest price reached was 81} cents on December 15, 1908. 
and the highest price on July 14, 1909, when 125 cents 
was recorded. The quality as a whole was superior to 
last season’s crop, and graded strict middling compared ° 
with middling a year ago. Conditions were most favorable 
to the spinner, on account of the low price for the greater 
part of the season, and because of the splendid spinning 
quality of the staple. 

The monetary value of the crop amounted to over 
$680,000,000 exclusive of the seed, and ranks second as 
the most valuable of record. This fact has exerted a 
most helpful influence in the recovery of business condi- 
tions to a more normal state than we have had for some 
time. The great crops of the country were the keynote 
to restored confidence, and failure of any of them would 
have worked untold harm to the progress which has been 
so conspicuous during the last nine months. Southern mill 
stocks of the raw material are larger than last year, but 
ean not be called excessive. This year’s stock on hand 
amounts to 259,000 bales compared with 144,000 bales the 
previous season. 

The inereased spindleage of the country and the activity 
of the cotton mills were responsible for a record consump- 
tion of the raw stock, which amounted to a total of 5,239,- 
991 bales. This is about 38 per cent. of the entire crop. 
Of the above figures the North took 2,680,118 bales and 
the South 2,559,873 bales, showing that the North used 
about 120,345 more bales than the South. Last season, 
the South used practically 300,000 more bales than the 


North. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 





The regular quarterly meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association will be held at Raleigh, N. C., on October 20, 
the decision as to the location having been made at the 
last previous meeting at Spartanburg in July. A partial 
list of the papers to be presented at the coming meeting 
“Care of Operatives’ Health,” by A. S. Winslow, 
“Future of the Spinning Frame,” by T. 
; and “Humidifying,” by W. P. Hazel- 


are: 
Clinton, S. C.; 
F. Cuddy, Clio, S. C. 
wood, Atlanta, Ga. 
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HISTORY OF WEAVING. 


(Contributed exclusively to CoTToN.) 
BY A. E. TUTTLE. 


Weaving, which is the interlacing together of two or 
more series of yarns to form cloth, may be regarded as 
one of the oldest of arts, as well as one of the most useful. 
That it was not in its infancy at the beginning of the 
Christian era is indicated by Biblical references to it, 
among which may be mentioned the passage recorded in 
Job: “My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” 

The old saying “Necessity is the mother of invention” 
is truthfully illustrated by the different stages of weaving 
attained by different countries. The art may be said to be 
universal, being developed to a greater or less extent in 
practically all parts of the world, differing according to 
the stage of civilization, the mode of living and the geo- 
graphical position. 

When Columbus reached the shores of this country he 
found the inhabitants wearing primitive cotton fabrics, the 
materials of which had been spun and woven by crude 
methods then in vogue among them. 

It would be hard to name a country in any part of the 
world, whether inhabited by civilized or uncivilized people, 
where weaving has not been practiced for a longer period 
of time than they have any record of. The earliest cloths 
made were no doubt primarily intended for wear, the ap- 
pearance being of little importance. 

A plain cloth illustrated in Fig. 1, is the simplest form 
of fabrie, and would probably suggest itself as being as firm 
and substantial a fabric that could be obtained with a 
given amount of material in which one series of yarns was 
at right angles to the other series of yarns. , 

Perhaps one of the oldest methods of weaving consisted 
in stretching the warp on a frame about the length of 
the piece to be woven, then inserting the filling with a 
needle or long pointed instrument, somewhat after the man- 
rier of darning. This was a very slow and laborious proc- 
ess and is undoubtedly not in use at the present time for 
weaving plain cloth. 

The first improvement on the preceding method proba- 
bly consisted in drawing every alternate end of the warp 
through heddles on one shaft so that the warp yarns could 
be separated with one movement before the filling was in- 


serted. The ends not drawn through heddies remained 


Fig. 1. Puarm CLora. 


stationary, while those on the harness shaft were raised 
above them, and held in this position, while a pick of filling 
was inserted. These threads were then dropped below the 
stationary threads for the succeeding pick. Two picks com- 
pleted the round or repeat. 


Fig. 2. PicrurE WOVEN ON A JACQUARD. 


about reed would 


at would be at this time that the 
suggest itself as a means of separating and keeping the 
warp yarns at equal distances apart, and for pressing the 
filling to the fell of the cloth. A shuttle or some instru- 
ment for holding the filling was probably used for ecarry- 
ing the filling from side to side. 

A logical development of the method of separating 
the warp yarns would appear to be in providing another 
shaft for the yarns that previously remained stationary, so 
that one half of the ends could be raised in succession 
while the remaining ends formed the lower half of the shed. 


This principle of shedding is now obtained on single lift 


dobbies and Jacquards. 

When a person tries to conceive the many types of 
woven fabrics, and the variations of construction or pat- 
tern in each type, in vogue at the present day, he soon 
becomes bewildered. There are thousands of them made 
with all kinds of materials such as silk, wool, flax, cotton, 
paper, ete., and in different crossings or orders of inter- 
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lacing. They range in pattern from the plain cloth to 
fabrics which rival some of the finest pictures made by 
the steel engraving process, and from the light, trans- 
parent veiling to fabrics designed to hold water, or repel 
bullets. 

A comparison of a plain cloth with Fig. 2, which is 
a representation of a picture woven with a white warp 
and black filling, will indicate somewhat the scope of pat- 
tern that can be made with the warp yarns running in 
one direction and the filling yarns interlacing them. at 
right angles. Plain cloths comprise a great many different 
constructions. In wide cotton goods alone the range is 
from fabrics that may be passed through an ordinary finger 
ring to duck that weighs 48 ounces per square yard. 

Although hand looms are still extensively used for pat- 
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3. The Jacquard. 

Each harness shaft on a treadle loom requires a sepa- 
rate treadle, and as these are actuated by the weaver’s feet 
it will readily be understood that the capacity of the loom 
is limited. 

The development of weaving may be said to date from 
about 1733, when John Kay placed certain additions to 
looms then in use, for the purpose of facilitating the con- 
trol of the shuttle. At that time the method of weaving 
was exactly as it had been, with slight variations, from 
the earliest times. The shuttle was thrown through the 
shed by hand and a weaver could only work a narrow loom. 
Two weavers were required for one loom if the cloth was 
wide. One would stand at one side and receive the shut- 
tle thrown by the other weaver from his side. 
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tern and fancy weaving in European mills their use in 
this country is very limited. The simplest of these looms 
is a great improvement over the manner of weaving in 
which there is really no loom, as in Fig. 3. This figure rep- 


resents a Navajo Indian woman weaving a blanket. In the 
so-called hand looms now in use, the shedding motion, 
through suitable lever and other connections, is actuated 
by the feet, while the beating up and picking connections 
are actuated by the hands of the weaver. 
HAND LOOMS. 

The three principal types of hand looms are as follows: 

1. The treadle loom, which corresponds to the cam 
or tappet loom weaving by power. 

2. The witch or single lift dobby. 





BLANKET WEAVING BY A NAVAJO INDIAN. 


Kay’s invention, illustrated in Fig. 4, consisted in add- 
ing a small box A at each end of the race plate, for the 
reception of the shuttle, with spindles B located above 
and parallel with them. Suitable provision was made for 
controlling the movement of the pickers and, incidentally, 
the shuttles, as shown by the cords D and E, and the 
handle F. The pickers C, slid along the spindles B- and 
were kept steady by having tongues working in grooves 
or slits in the bottom of the boxes. The weaver picked the 
shuttle across by drawing forward the handle F, and by a 
certain motion of his hand, checked its speed as it entered 
the shuttle box. 

The present day loom pickers on overpick looms work 
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on this principle. They are, however, usually made of 
rawhide, whereas Kay’s pickers were made of wood. 

Kay is often referred to as the inventor of the “fly 
shuttle,” and there is an erroneous impression in some 
minds that he invented the shuttle itself. An illustration 
of a hand loom shuttle in general use before his invention 
is shown in Fig. 5. This shows that the shuttles were then 
practically the same, in essential features, as those in use 
at the present day. However, in this old style shuttle, 
instead of the points being placed in the center of each end 
of the shuttle, as were subsequently required by the adop- 
tion of Kay’s invention, they were curved as illustrated, 
for convenience in throwing by hand. 

Immediately following Kay’s invention, and no doubt 
made necessary by it, was the arrangement made for auto- 
matically letting off the warp. This is what is known to- 
day as the friction let off, consisting of ropes placed one 
or more times around the collar of the warp beam and held 
at a tension by weights. 

Cloth may be made without either automatic let off 
or take up motions being on the loom, as is still the case 
in weaving some types of hand loom goods. When the 
cloth is not carried forward automatically after the filling 
has been beaten up to the fell of the cloth, the distance 
between the latter and the position occupied by the heddle 
eyes soon becomes too small for the passage of the shut- 
tle, and necessitates the temporary stoppage of the weav- 
ing process, until more warp is released and the woven 
cloth drawn forward. 

A book entitled “Weaving and Dyeing,” published in 
1817 at Utica, N. Y., by J. & R. Bronson, gives the weaving 
conditions at that date in this country. In it the power 
loom is not mentioned. A distinction is made between the 
fly shuttle and hand looms and the improved types of 
looms are summarized as follows: “Some of these are 
operated in all parts (except shifting the temples and bob- 
bin or quill) by only moving the laith with the hands to 
and fro; some are operated by the same method in all 
parts, except the treading, which is done by the feet; in 
others the shuttle only is operated by the motion of the 
laith.” The fly shuttle and hand looms were advocated in 
preference to the improved looms for common use. Com- 
paring the fly shuttle with the hand loom the authors 
stated: “This manner of weaving is more easy, and at- 
tended with less hard labor than that of the hand loom, in 
particular, from this plan allowing you to sit upright in 
the loom, whereas in weaving in the hand loom, you have 
to reach forward to throw the shuttle.” 

POWER LOOMS. 

One of the earliest power loom inventors was an Eng- 
lish clergyman named Edmund Cartwright. With practi- 
cally no knowledge of the weaving methods then in vogue 
he, in 1785 or 1786, made and patented a power loom. 
After his patent had been granted he is reported to have 
said: “I then condescended to see how other persons wove, 
and you will guess my astonishment when I compared 
their easy mode of operation with mine.’ When he had 
examined other looms he realized that certain features or 
parts connected with them were in many respects superior 
to his, which caused him to immediately discard his ori- 
ginal loom and build a better one. 

Cartwright’s second loom formed the basis, in almost 
every respect, of the modern ordinary plain loom. In it 
he used cams instead of the weaver’s feet in producing a 
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shed in the warp, and arranged a picking motion which 
was very effective. The driving, or beating up motion was 
on the same principle as that applied to the most recent 
power looms. Devices for preventing a rebound of the 
shuttle after it entered the box, and for preventing smashes 
when the shuttle caught in the shed, were used. He also 
introduced new types of let off motions, take up motions, 


Fig. 4. Kay’s Hanp Loom In 1733. 


and filling stop motions. Some years after his patent 
rights had expired, Dr. Cartwright applied to Parliament 
for some compensation for the financial loss he had sus- 
tained, on the ground that although he had failed to ren- 
der the loom commercially successful, it had since become 
valuable to the public, and he received a grant of $50,000. 

The feeling against power looms in general at one time 
became very bitter, the weavers believing that they would 
eventually deprive them of a means of earning a liveli- 
hood. This feeling resulted in a large number of Cart- 
wright looms, built by two men named Grimshaw, being 
burned, the fire being of incendiary origin. 

Mr. George White, in a treatise on weaving, published in 
1846, states that Dr. James Jeffray, a practicing physician 
in the well-known town of Paisley, Scotland, brought out 
a successful power loom in 1787 (the year in which Dr. 
Cartwright brought out his second loom) without being 


Fic. 5. SHUTTLE FOR HAanp Looms. 


aware of what was being done in England. In this loom, 
the shuttle and lay were actuated by the reaction of springs. 
There were also smash preventers and shuttle checks con- 
nected with it. Dr. Jeffray did not take out any patents, 
and few details connected with his loom have been pre- 
served. 

In 1796 Robert Miller, living near Glasgow, Scotland, 
was granted a patent on a protector arrangement. At about 
this time H. Horrocks, of Stockport, England, was also 
developing the loom but on different lines from Miller. 

Dr. Cartwright, in describing one of his loom inven- 
tions, stated: “There are three essential motions in weav- 
ing: (1) the dividing of the threads of the warp (ends) to 
permit the passage of the shuttle; (2) the movement of 
the shuttle for picking or carrying the filling from side 
to side; (3) the movement of the lay or batten for the 
beating-up and closing in of the filling.” The shedding, 
picking and beating-up motions have, however, to be sup- 
plemented by auxiliary motions, more or less elaborate ac- 
cording to the type of fabric required to be woven on them, 
or according to the extent to which they are intended to 
supersede manual labor. 






































































SHEDDING. 

The shedding motion of the loom plays a most impor- 
tant part in the process of weaving. It controls the ele- 
vation and depression of the harness shafts or harnesses 
in the loom, and consequently the formation of the pat- 
tern in the cloth. In cam and dobby looms the harness 
shafts carry heddles or cords, through the eyes of which 
the ends are passed on their way from the warp beam to 
the fell of the cloth. In addition to lifting and depressing 
the ends, the cords keep them at equidiastanee from each 
other and repeat the design from selvage to selvage. In 
Jacquard looms the shedding is accomplished by means of 
neck and harness cords instead of shafts. 

The shed may be defined as the angle formed by the 
separation of the ends to permit the passage of the shut- 
tle. There are four methods of forming a shed, as illus- 
trated in Figs. 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Fig. 6 shows a shed formed by the motion of one shade 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF SHEDS. 


only and is known as the bottom-closed shed. In the figure, 
A indicates the bottom or normal position of the ends, B 
the position of the top shade, C the breast beam of the 
loom, and D the whip roll. The arrow shows the move- 
ment of the ends, of which a certain number travel from 
A to B and back to A at every pick. There is no actual 
depression of the bottom shade in making the shed. When 
at rest or in its normal position, the warp is slightly be- 
low an imaginary line drawn, as indicated by the dotted 
line, from C to D. 

In the close-shed, or center-close shed, as shown in 
Fig. 7, the shades are moved from the center of the shed, 
indicated by the dotted line, to A and B, and back again at 
every pick. 

The open-shed, as shown in Fig. 8, is so called because 
the shade is always open, and a harness may remain -up 
for any number of picks in succession if desired. 

The semi-open shed, Fig. 9, differs from the open shed 
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only in the top shade not remaining stationary, there be- 
ing a slight drop, as indicated by the dotted line, at each 
pick. 

The bottom closed shed is one of the oldest types and 
is usually made by single lift dobbies or witch heads, and 
single lift Jaecquards. It is a defective system at best, its 





Fie. 10. Weave DIAGRAM. 


advantages being counterbalanced by its disadvantages, and 
it is not now considered an important factor in present 
day weaving machinery. The excessive distance required 
to be traversed by the ends in shedding, causes them to be 
strained more than when other methods of shedding are 
adopted, and also necessitates the loom being run at a 
comparatively slow rate of speed. 

Its principal advantage is that the ends come tv a level 
after each pick, making it suitable, without special mechan- 
ism, for weaving gauze, but the ease with which gauze 
can now be made on double lift machines is an important 
factor in making this seeming advantage of no commercial 
value. 

The center close shed is applied principally to heavy 
woolen and worsted faney looms of the Crompton type, 
and is not used on looms for weaving cotton goods. The 
advantages claimed for this shed are that it places less 
strain upon the warp, the distance traversed by the yarn 
being less than with the bottom close shed, and that a 
rising harness helps to balance a falling one, thereby tend- 
ing to produce a smoother working of the loom. In both 
the close and center close sheds the warp yarn comes to a 
level or central position after each pick, occupying the best 
possible position for enabling the weaver to quickly make 
repairs to broken yarn or other defects. However, this 
style of shed has now been discarded in favor of the open 
and semi-open sheds, and is built only on special orders. 

The semi-open shed is made by double lift dobbies and 
Jaequards. The slight drop of the yarn in the top of the 
shed is incident to the movements of the shedding mechan- 
ism, the dobby levers or Jacquard griffes dropping slightly 
from the top position before the action of the rising levers 
are fully exerted. 

In both the open and semi-open sheds, the warp yarns 
on any harness remain in the top or bottom positions for 
as many picks as may be necessary for the formation of 
the pattern, thereby reducing the number of movements of 
the harness on all weaves but the plain weave. A com- 
parison of the movements required for weaving design 
Fig. 10, on the elose shed and open shed will show the 
difference very clearly. 

Close Shed—Pick No. 1—ends A and B are depressed, 
and ends C and D are raised. The pick is inserted, then 
A and B are raised, and C and D are depressed to the 
warp line. This completes the first pick. Similar move- 
ments are required for picks Nos. 2 and 3. 

Open Shed—Pick No. 1—ends A and B are. depressed, 
and C and D are raised. The pick is then inserted. No fur- 
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ther movement of the ends is required for picks Nos. 2 
and 3. ; 

The open shed is usually ebtained by cams for twill 
weaving, and possesses advantages which are worth noting. 
The shed can be made with a minimum amount of power, as 
a rising harness helps to balance a falling one. In weaves 
other than the plain cloth, it places less strain upon the 
warp yarns, because of the small number of movements 
made, and a corresponding lessening of friction of the 
warp threads. 

The Knowles head motion, illustrated in Fig. 11, pro- 
duces an open shed, and is used extensively for weaving 
faney patterns requiring a large number of harness shafts. 

The action of the machine is as follows: Cylinders A 
and B, which contain teeth covering one half of their cir- 
cumference, revolve continuously in the directions indicated 
by the arrows. The illustration shows that the bush C on 
the pattern chain is directly under the arm D and thus al- 
lows the latter to rest in its lowest position. This allows 
the gear E which is carried on the arm D, to mesh with 
the revolving gear B. The gear E will thus be revolved 
half-way around. An arm F is connected to the gear E 
at G, and receives a backward or forward motion, according 
to the direction of rotation of the gear E. It receives a 
forward motion toward the loom in this case. The other 
end of the arm F is connected to the harness jack H, which 
will thus be moved to the forward position and a harness 
connected to it will be lowered. When a ball I on the 
pattern chain comes under the arm D, the gear E will be 
raised into contact with the revolving gear A, and will be 
revolved half-way around in the opposite direction from 
its previous movement, so that the harness will be raised 
again. At one point on the gear E, two teeth are omitted. 
This enables the gear to be kept clear of the cylinders, 
when it is not moved into contact with them. This allows 
the harness to remain in either the top or bottom position 
for successive picks until a change is made by the pattern 
chain. 

SHEDDING. 

The character of the movement imparted to the warp 
ends in forming a shed makes a material difference in the 
general working of the loom, as well as in the appearance of 
the cloth. There are only two positions of the warp threads 
when the shuttle is going across the lay, and as a change 
of these positions at every pick is found necessary in 
weaving a plain cloth, the formation of a shed for plain 
cloth may perhaps be profitably considered. In this con- 
nection, the normal positions of the yarn will be assumed 
to be the upper and lower positions in the shed as in the 
open and semi-open sheds. 

The motion imparted to the ends in forming a shed is 
as follows: The ends begin to move from their stationary 
positions slowly and increase in speed to the point where 
they cross each other, and then gradually decrease in speed 
until the shed is open again. A pause or dwell of the 
harness of sufficient length of time to allow the shuttle to 
pass through the shed, is then given. 

The amount of dwell to allow is determined by several 
factors and is obtained from the shape of the harness cam. 
If cover is required on cloth made on narrow, fast running 
looms, % to % of a pick dwell is sufficient. The amount 
of dwell will vary on different looms, and different goods, 
anywhere from 1% of a pick to practically nothing. 

The latter is obtained in cam looms by using a perfectly 
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round cam. Although it is not usually considered advisable 
to use round cams, it is a fact that in at least one of the 
large mills making the finer grades of fabrics in this 
country, they have been substituted for cams made to give 
a dwell, and have proved satisfactory. One of the stated 
objections to a round cam is that it helps to produce bare 
or uncovered cloth. The warp yarns are not allowed to 
remain in a tight condition long enough to enable them to 
be pulled in the center of the space occupied by the two 
adjacent ends. 


Fig. 11. KNownes Open SHED Dossy. 


The shed should be open when the shuttle enters and 
remain open until it has passed through, not necessarily 
fully open when the shuttle is entering or leaving but 
sufficiently open as not to interfere with its free passage, 
otherwise the yarn at the sides is liable to become chafed 
or broken, and the shuttle thrown out of the loom. 

An early shed has the effect of a strong beat-up, be- 
cause if the warp yarns are crossed on the filling before 
the reed reaches the fell of the cloth, they hold and pre- 
vent it from slipping back. 

The greatest strain on the warp is when the shed is 
fully open, on account of the greater distance between the 
back or whip roll and the fell of the cloth oceupied by 
the ends when in this position. The least strain is when 
the ends are crossing each other. The larger the shed the 
greater is the proportion of strain upon the ends. 

With a view to equalizing the strain on the ends in all 
positions in the shed, or to reduce the strain to a minimum 
amount, vibrating whip rolls are used. As the shed be- 
comes fully open, the whip roll, actuated through suitable 
connections from the crank shaft is made to vibrate or 
dip slightly, thereby easing the warp. The vibrating whip 
roll was invented in 1824. It was originally applied to 
silk looms, and subsequently to cotton and other types of 


looms. 
(To be Continued.) 


Woolens call for prolonged boiling in dyeing, and the 
manipulation of the material in the boiling liquor results 
in the formation of much steam. It is noticeable in dif- 
ferent dyehouses that a wide variation exists in the relation 
between the area of the dyeing vessels and the size of the 
room. 


The highest average wages paid men in the textile mills 
of North Carolina, for the year 1908, was $2.50, 
























































CAM SHEDDING. 





(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY H. A. L. 





The three principal motions of a loom are the shed- 
ding, picking, and beating-up motions. Shedding is the 
first operation of the loom in the process of weaving, and 
may be acfined as the proper separation of the warp threads 
into tw. planes, previous to each pick, for the insertion of 
the filling. The }. er separation of the warp threads 
depends entirely upon the woven effect desired in the 
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quard shedding, which is used for producing the most elab- 
orate all over designs when called for, and also, simpler 
effects. In other words, a Jacquard begins its usefulness 
when the dobby reaches its limit. 

Cam shedding appears to a casual observer to be a very 
simple operation, and as a matter of fact, it is not com- 
plicated, but a thorough understanding of its underlying 
principles will aid materially in the economical production 
of the fabric. 

For two-harness work, the harness cams are located 
on the pick cam shaft which revolves at one-half the speed 
of the crank shaft. Hence, one revolution of the pick 
cam shaft represents two picks of the loom. The rigging 
for a two-harness motion is shown in Fig. 1. It will be 


> % seen from the illustration that the cams are set side by 
_ / side with the heel of one cam opposite the toe of the other. 





Fra. 1. Mason Two-Harness Morion. 


fabric. We may, therefore, divide the mechanisms used for 
shedding into three divisions to correspond to the different 
divisions of weave effects produced. 

The three divisions are: (1) cam shedding, which is 
used in the production of plain and small twill effects; 
(2) dobby shedding, the operation of which produces a 
large variety of different weave effects, but which effects 
are necessarily of limited size in the fabric; and (3) Jac- 


» Each cam has a treadle pressing against it on the under 
| side. Facing the loom, the left hand treadle is connected, 
through a strap and jack, to the front harness. Upper 


straps connect the harness to the rollers on the top shaft. 
Another set of larger rollers are used for the top straps of 


‘ the back harness which is connected to the other treadle 


by a jack and strap. Hence there is no appreciable lost 
motion in the connections of the two harnesses, and when 
one harness is lowered by a cam depressing its treadle the 
other harness is raised through its connection with the 


/ lowered harness. 


It will thus be seen that the main purpose of the cams 


, is to operate the harnesses for every pick. Each harness 


makes a complete repeat in two picks, that is, an upward 
and downward movement. The question of the shape of 
the cams leads one to ask why an eccentric could not be 
used, that is, have the surface of the cam circular, witl 
the shaft passing through a hole out of its normal center. 
Ir might be mentioned that this style has been used to a 
limited extent on very fast running looms, but is not 
suitable for general use. The reason is that the harness 
not only have to change positions for each pick, but should 
remain stationary for a short time in order to allow the 
shuttle to pass through the open shed. In other words, 
there should be two portions of each cam, which are 


segments of circles having the cam shaft as the cen- 
= ter. The length of time that the harness should remain 


stationary depends upon the width and speed of the loom 
and the depth of the shed. The different shaped cams are 


> designated as so many degrees rest of the crank shaft. 
Thus, we have a 90-degree crank rest cam for narrow 


width looms running at over 190 picks per minute. A 120- 


@ degree crank rest cam is used on looms varying in width 


from 34 inches to 44 inches and running as high as 190 
picks per minute. A 180-degree crank rest cam is used 
on broad looms 44 inches wide and over. The design and 
explanation of a cam are best given by means of Fig. 2 


= which is a diagram of a 90-degree crank rest, two-harness 


eam, showing how it is drawn. 

Every circle ‘contains 360 degrees. It was mentioned 
that the crank shaft made two revolutions while the cam 
shaft made one. In other words, the crank shaft will 
pass through 90 degrees in the same time that a harness 
eam passes through 45 degrees. This means that the dwell 
or rest on the perimeter of a 90-degree crank rest cam will 
be an are measured by 45 degrees on the cam’s surface. 

The throw of a harness cam is determined by the ac- 
tual construction of the loom, as it is evident that the 
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farther away a harness is from the fell of the cloth, the 
greater vertical movement it must have to form its shed. 
Since the treadles are pivoted in the same line and are 


G.0°CRANK REST. 2-HARNESS 1Z0°GRANKREST. 2-HARNESS 


Harness CAMs. 


operated upon by the cams at the same distance from the 
pivot, the harnesses successively farther from the fell of the 
cloth must be actuated by cams of successively longer 
throw. Experience has proved that an increase of one- 
quarter of an inch for each cam is about right. 

The following terms, to be used in explaining the cams, 
are defined. 

The “toe” of the cam is the circular portion of the cam 
farthest removed from the cam shaft, and presses against 
the treadle when its harness is down. 

The “heel” of the cam is the circular portion nearest 


to the shaft, and presses against the treadle when its har- & 


ness it up. 
The “grade” is the name given to the portions of the 
cam surface lying between the heel and toe. When either 
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lows: On the line A B, plot a semi-circle E B, and divide 
it into any number of equal parts. The diagram shows six 
equal divisions. Drop perpendicular lines to E B from 


Fig.4 


180°CGRANKREST. 3-HARNESS 120°CRANK REST. 5-HARNESS 


these points and use the respective distances to the center 
as radii for circles. Divide the angles for the grades into 
the same equal number of parts as the semi-circle E B, 
and draw lines through the center of the cirele. The inter- 
section of the first circle with the first radial line is the 
center for a small are whose radius is equal to the radius 
of the treadle plug. The other centers are indicated by 
small circles. The tangents to these ares form the outline 
of the curve for the grades. 

Fig. 3 is a diagram of a 120-degree crank rest, two-har- 


of these portions are pressing on the treadle, the harness © 7” 
is changing its position. ee 

Since the harnesses are directly connected to each other, | 
as previously mentioned, and the difference in throw being |; 
eared for by passing the top straps over rollers of different 
diameters, the sum of the distances of treadle plugs from 


the axis of the cams must be constant. Then the distance 
from toe to heel in all cams must also be constant. 


In a Lowell loom, this distance is six inches, and the |) 


throw of the cam is made two inches. Then the radius of 
the heel is two inches, and the radius of the toe is four 
inches. 


The increased throw of the succeeding cams is obtained | 


by successively decreasing the radius of the heel 1-8 inch 
and increasing the radius of the toe 1-8 inch. 


Referring to Fig. 2 for designing a 90-degree two- aS 


harness cam; first, draw a circle of ten inches in diameter. 
Then draw a concentric circle eight inches in diameter. A 
portion of this circle will represent the toe of the cam. 
Then draw a four-ineh circle, and a portion of this will 
represent the heel of the cam. A horizontal line A B is 
drawn through the center of the circles and another line 
C D is drawn at 45 degrees with the horizontal line. The 


part of the eight-inch circle lying between the points F and 


G is the toe, and the part of the four-inch circle between 
H and I is the heel. 

In order to put the least possible strain on the warp 
while the harnesses are changing, the latter are given a har- 
monic motion, that is, they begin to move slowly and in- 
crease in speed until they have traveled one-half the re- 
quired distance; then the speed is gradually decreased until 
they are stationary. This motion is accomplished by plot- 
ting the curve of the cam representing the grade, as fol- 
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It is designed on the same principle as Fig. 2, ex- 
cept the angle for the heel and toe is 60 degrees in this 
The harnesses thus remain stationary longer than 
This is necessary for wider looms. 
Fig. 4 is a diagram of a 180-degree crank rest, three- 


ness cam. 


instance. 
in the previous design. 


~» 
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In this case, the crank shaft makes three 
The harness 


harness cam. 
revolutions while the harness cam makes one. 
eams have to be placed on an auxiliary shaft for shedding 
any weave over two harnesses. ‘ 

The 180 degrees of the crank shaft motion equals 60 de- 
grees of the cam, and hence the toe for one pick would be 
represented by the part A B of the circle in the 60-degree 
angle. The segment B C represents the changing of the 
other two harnesses, it being understood that the harness 
controlled by the eam shown has to stay in the lowered posi- 
tion for two picks. The segment C D represents the time 
when all three harnesses are again stationary and the shut- 
tle is traveling through the shed. The segment E F is the 
heel, and raises the harness for one pick. The eam is 
therefore, designed for a one up, and two down, three- 
harness twill. 

Fig. 5 shows the design for a cam to produce a fancy 
five-harness twill. The crank shaft in this instance makes 
five revolutions while the cams makes one. Therefore, 120 
degrees of crank equals 24 degrees of cam, and the design 
is made accordingly. All of the cams in ome set have the 
same outline. Each cam is set one pick back of the succeed- 


ing cam. 
In a similar manner, any of the cams for the small 


twills may be designed, and the different shapes easily ree- 
ognized from a knowledge of how they are designed. 

Fig. 6 shows the rigging for a one up, and four down, 
five-harness twill, with a tape selvage mechanism separate 
on the loom. 

The top riggings of rollers for three, four, and five-har- 
ness work on cam looms are shown in Fig. 7 by means of 


the three diagrams. 





Merino wools are easily combined with other qualities 
of material of short staple, such as rag-wool and cotton, 
but only a limited success attends the combination of the 
eross-bred and the merino wool. 


Sixty-three per cent. of the textile manufacturers of 
North Carolina favor compulsory school law, 25 per cent. 
oppose it, and 12 per cent. are indifferent. 








Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile busi- 
ness will be cheerfully answered by Corron. 
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LOOM BOX MOTION. 





MULTIPLIER MecHanismM. Upper Box Merion Mecuax- 
IsM. Lower Box Morion MecHANISM. TIMING THE 
Box Motion. BumILpInG THE Finuinc CHAIN. 





(Contributed exclusively to Corton.) 
BY ERNEST NELSON. 


For the weaving of fabrics composed of various colored 
yarns or different numbers of filling, a box loom has to 
be used. A box loom is distinguished from a regular loom 
in that the former is made with two, four, or six boxes on 
one end and a single box at the other. Some box looms are 
constructed with two and four boxes at each end, and are 
known as “pick and pick” looms. When using a loom 
with two, four, or six boxes at one end, an even number of 
picks of any one color must be inserted in the cloth, be- 
eause the shuttle must return to the multiple box end of 
the lay before a change of filling can be made. 

There are two parts to the box motion of a gingham 
loom namely, the upper and the lower motions. The up- 
per motion consists of a box chain, chain barrel, and mul- 
tiplier mechanism with ratchets and pawls for driving. 
same. The lower motion consists of a pin gear, a large 
spaced gear, or star wheel, and fork slides or plugs. 

MULTIPLIER MECHANISM. 

One bar in the box chain represents two picks. In order 
to insert a large number of picks of the same color filling 
without having an excessively long chain, the multiplier me- 
chanism is used. That is, one bar in the box chain will 
start the multiplier which will work for a certain number 
of picks, before the box chain is again operated. There 
are two styles of multipliers, known respectively as the 
chain multiplier and the disc multiplier. A dise multi- 
plier is used in connection with the Crompton box motion 
on a gingham loom. A sketch of the mechanism is shown 
by means of Fig. 1. The motion, as its name indicates, 
consists essentially of a specially shaped dise and is opera- 
ted as follows: 

The plate A is centered at B, and is given an oscillating 
motion by a rod C which is operated from the bottom 
shaft. Each complete movement of the plate A represents 
two picks. On this plate A is attached a movable pawl 
D which operates a ratchet E, fast on the same stud with 
the box chain barrel F, carrying the box chain G. When 
the pawl D is in contact with the ratchet E, one bar of 
the box chain is turned, for every two picks. Resting on 
top of the box chain is one arm of an elbow lever H, cen- 
tered at I, the other arm of said lever H pressing against 
a pin in the arm J, and keeping it up out of contact with 
the ratchet K, when the arm resting on the box chain has 
no ball in the chain resting under it. 

The arm J is attached to the oscillating plate A and 
is used to operate the ratchet K at the proper time. The 
ratchet K is fast on the same stud with a multiplier disc 
L, which has two coneaved places on its perimeter, opposite 
to each other. The ratchet K contains sufficient teeth to 
make each smooth surface on the multiplier dise equal 12 
picks. Secured to a stud M is a finger N which is made 
to press against the perimeter of the multiplier dise L. 
An arm O is also secured to the stud M, the other end of 
which rests under a pin P in the pawl D. 

When a ball on the box chain comes under the arm of 
the lever H, said arm is raised and its other end is lowered, 
thus allowing the pawl J to fall into contact with the 
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ratchet K, and turn it and consequently the multiplier disc 
L. As soon as the multiplier dise begins to revolve, the 
finger N is pressed outwardly, due to the shape of the 
multiplier dise, and this movement gives an upward: motion 
to the arm O which in turn presses against the pin P in 
the pawl D and raises said pawl out of contact with the 
ratchet E, thus stopping the movement of the box chain. 
When the multiplier disc has made one-half revolution, 
one of the eoneaved places on its perimeter comes in 
contaet with the finger N which is thus moved inwardly 
ith a consequent lowering of the pawl D into contact 
with the ratehet E. The box chain will then be turned 
1y the ratchet, and the multiplier ball will be turned 
rom under the arm of the lever H, so that the latter is 


Fie. 1. SKETCH oF MULTIPLIER MECHANISM. 


vered and its other end raised, carrying the pawl J. out 
f contact with the multiplier ratehet K. It will be no- 
ticed that the box chain revolves in one direction and 
the multiplier dise revolves in the other. The multiplier 
motion will remain in operation until a. multiplier ball 
on the chain comes under the arm H. 

Should it be desired to increase the value of the multi- 
plier to 24 picks, this can be done by fixing a piece of tin 
over one of the coneaved places, thus making one hollow 
place instead of two. 

A double cam on the pick cam shaft imparts motion 
to the upper mechanism of the box motion. One cam 
works the oscillating lever which operates the pawls that 
turn the filling chain ratchet and multiplier, and the other 
eam gives motion to the disconnector or as it is sometimes 
called the “still box motion;” this motion is to prevent the 
driving rod from working when the filling breaks, and to 
prevent the boxes from changing. A sketch of the motion 
is shown by Fig. 2.. A represents the large cam and B 
is the small cam. The small cam assists in drawing back of 
the motion after being disconnected by the filling breaking. 

The cams work between two distinct elbow levers C and 
D. Both levers are supported on the same stud E and this 
stud is fixed to the bracket attached to the cross rail of the 
loom. An arm F is attached to the top arm of the bottom 
elbow lever D. The driving rod G, which imparts motion 
to the upper box mechanism is attached to the lower end 
of the bottom elbow lever D. 

The top elbow lever C is operated by the large cam A. 
A spring clamp H is fixed to a projection of the top elbow 
lever C, and this clamp H grips a stud I, that is fixed 
to the upper portion of the lower elbow lever D. When 
the cams revolve, the latge cam A comes into contact with 
the upper elbow lever C and raises both levers at the same 
time, owing to the action of the spring J, that is attached 
to the two levers. The arm F passes back and forth 
through a slotted bar K which is supported by a bracket 
fixed to the luom side. 
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When the filling breaks, the slotted bar K is raised and 
as the arm F is driven forward, it will come into contact 
with the bottom of the slotted bar K, and the result will 
be that tlte lower elbow D can not move any further. The 
stud I on the lever is then forced out of connection with 
the spring clamp H. This being out of connection, the 
connecting rod G will not be lifted high enough to allow 
the pawl to force over the ratchet on the filling’ chain 
barrel. The spring J is extended during the process, 
and the subsequent contraction of it draws back the top 
elbow lever C. 


THE LOWER BOX MOTION. 


The lower mechanism of the box motion is sometimes 
ealled the “pin gear motion,” on account of the large seg- 
ment gear or star wheel receiving its motion from the pin 
gear. A sketch of the mechanism is shown in Fig. 3 for 
a 6x1 box motion. The pin gear or dog A, is on the end 
of the pick cam shaft. The pin gear is cut away at one 
part in order to give intermittent motion to the star wheel 
B. For one revolution of the pin gear A, star wheel B is 
turned one tenth of a revolution. The perimeter of the star 
wheel contains ten segments of gear teeth. The pin gear 
A, which gives the intermittent motion to the star wheel, 
is secured to the end of the pick cam shaft. Located 
around the star wheel are small segment gears C, D, and 
Ki, which can revolve on their respective shafts. Spaces 
on opposite sides of the perimeter each of the gears con- 
iain no teeth, but are arranged to have a pair of plugs 
IF slide in them, said plugs being located on a collar on the 
shafts with the gears C, D and E. Each pair of plugs 
is controlled by a rod which is operated by the box chain. 
In their normal position the gears C, D and E have one 


Fig. 2. SKETCH OF DISCONNECTING MECHANISM. 


of the spaces face the star wheel B, so that the revolution 
of said star wheel does not cause the segment teeth on its 
perimeter to engage the gears. This is the condition when 
the top or first box is on a line with the race plate of the 


loom. The object of the plugs is to provide means for 
having the gears C, D, and E, engage with the ‘perimeter 
of the star wheel and receive one-half revolution, when a 
ball on the filling chain calls for a change of boxes. 

The two plugs on one collar are of unequal length, 
one being twice the length of the other. The short plug 
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is the starter or raiser, and the long one is the returner. 
When the collar carrying the plugs is in its normal posi- 
tion, the shorter plug is always at the bottom or nearer to 
the star wheel, so that when the connecting rods is lifted, 
the small plug is pressed into the blank space on the small 
gear and performs the function of teeth. The longer plug 
will now be nearer to the star wheel. 

There are three fingers resting on the top of the box 
chain, each one being connected to its respective rod, which 
controls a pair of plugs. Whenever a ball on the filling 
chain comes under a finger, the latter is raised, and through 
its connection throws its short plug into the space in the 
gear C. The star wheel B will then act upon the gear C 
and turn the latter one half of a revolution, that is, until 
the space on the opposite side of the gear faces the star 
wheel. Secured to the same shaft with the gear C is a cir- 
cular plate G with an eccentric pin H which works in a 
slot I on a lever J centered at K. A similar plate with 
an eecentric pin is secured to the end of the other top 
gear D, the pin working in a slot on the other end of the 
lever J from the first slot mentioned. On the end of the 











Fig. 3. SketcH or Lower MECHANISM. 


shaft of the bottom gear E is a similar plate with an 
eccentric pin to which is attached a vertical arm L, the top 
end of which is connected to an arm M, centered at K. 
The other end of the arm M is connected to a rod N, which 
holds the box rod O at the lower end. 

When the top front gear C is actuated, the top back 
gear D acts as a fulerum for the lever J. The center K 
is thus raised, and through the levers M and N, the box 
rod is raised, bringing the second box on a line with the 
race plate of the loom. When the top back gear D is 
actuated, the top front gear C acts as a fulerum for the 
lever J. When the bottom gear E is actuated, the center 
K is the fulerum for the lever M. When both the top 
front and back gears C and D are actuated simultaneously, 
the point P is the fulerum. To bring the boxes back to 
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their first position, the riser on the chain must be ‘turned 
from under the finger, allowing the connecting arms to fall, 
thus drawing the plug outwardly until the larger plug fills 
the blank space and causes it to engage in the star wheel. 
The different boxes are actuated as follows: Consider first 
box in position; second box is brought into place by gear 
C; third box is gotten by gears C and D; fourth box is 
gotten by gear E; fifth box is gotten by gears D and E; 
sixth box is gotten by gears C, D and E. 


TIMING OF THE BOX MOTION. 


When setting the double cam on the pick cam shaft that 
operates the head motion, have the small cam on the bot- 
tom center when the crank shaft is just behind the bottom 
center coming forward and have the shuttle in the single 
box end. In setting the pin gear which drives the star 
wheel, have the stud or pin on the bottom center when 
the crank shaft is on the back center, picking from the 
box side. Or when the shuttle is in opposite box with the 
erank shaft on back center, have the pin on the top center. 

The timing will be different when this motion is added 
to another make of loom. In the Crompton loom, for 
which the above setting is given, the stud on which the star 
wheel revolves is on a line with the pick cam shaft, while 
on another make of loom, the stud is liable to be below the 
center, thus the timing will be different. The following 
is a very good setting to try for such a case when the stud 
is lower: Set the pin on the top center with the crank 
shaft on top center, and the shuttle at the box motion end. 


On a four box motion there is only one box lever to the 
motion, and this lever has to supply both compound and 
single leverage. It can therefore readily be seen that the 
single cam has to be the fulerum when the, compound end 
is used, and the compound end will be the fulerum for the 
single leverage. It is impossible to change the position of 
either of the studs at the end of the levers without chang- 
ing the position of the boxes. Suppose the first box has 
been set level with the race plate, the second box is then 
raised and is found to be too low; should the stud be moved 
out to obtain the right amount of lift, it is possible that 
the lift will be too much when the third box is raised, ~ 
and again when the boxes are dropped down to normal 
position, the first box is liable to be too low, and be below 
the race plate. One of the best ways to set this motion 
is to work between the two points of leverage obtained 
from both ends of the lever. Starf first with the studs 
near their respective centers with the long stud inclined 
to the outside limit. Moving out of the vertical arm, will 
lower the boxes while in their normal position, but will 
raise the boxes higher when top gear is turned. The 
moving in of the long stud will give the same results as 
the moving out of the vertical arm. Moving the long 
stud out towards the end of the slot in the lever will raise 
the boxes, while in their normal position, but will not 
raise as high when raised by the gear. 

Should the small segment gear become loose, care 
must be exercised when replacing the worn pin, for the 
motion ean readily be made worse than it was with the 
loose gear by the springing of the small shaft, and causing 
the shaft to bind in the bearings. A worn projection of 
the fork plug will cause the boxes to skip, for instead of 
the projection engaging with the teeth of the spaced 
gear, the plug will spring out as soon as pressure is 
applied. The two fork plugs work in opposite directions 
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and when one side is worn, they can be changed and will 
be just as good as new ones. 

Wrong timing of the chain barrel will prevent the 
fork plug from getting into place; bent chain bars, or 
broken risers will do the same. Chain links riding on the 
ehain barrel will also cause skipping. If there is a lack 
of oil on the shaft on which the small segment gear is 
loeated, or on the stud of the small levers on the chain, or 
the bearings of the finger rod, the plugs will not return 
to their places when the boxes are lowered. 

A small eoil spring is sometimes placed around the 
bearing of the finger rod and in contact with the finger, 
and this will help to draw in the plug. Should the hook 
to which the spring of the check finger is attached, become 
loose, it will allow the small segment gear to turn a trifle 
too far around and will cause one of several things; boxes 
to move too high, or too low; the picker to become fast in 
the boxes, or the teeth of the small segment gear will not 
mesh with the teeth of the star wheel. Boxes binding in 
the slides will have a tendency to injure the motion on 
account of the increased pressure being put on the gears. 
If the star wheel shows a tendency to travel too far after 
the pin gear has left it, the probable cause will be that 
the supporting stud is worn. 

BUILDING THE FILLING CHAIN. 

In building box chains for a four box motion, one of 
the principal things to be taken into consideration is that 
there should not be a skip of the boxes from the forth 
to the first if it is at all possible to avoid it. This skip- 
ping will knock a box motion out of running order sooner 
than anything else, on account of the boxes having to 
make this change in as short a time as if the boxes were 
changing from the first to the second box. On some 
patterns it is impossible to avoid jumping from the first 
to fourth box. When such is the ease, it is best to raise 
the boxes instead of having the drop from the fourth to 
the first. When using a filling that is much softer twisted 
than the other filling being used, it is advisable to put 
this filling in the top box whenever possible, so as to pre- 
vent the soft twisted filling from clinging to the other 
filling. 

There are various methods of making out drafts for 
the box chains. Suppose that a fabric is to be made up 
of the following colors: 6 picks red, 4 picks black, 6 
picks green, 12 picks white, 4 green, 2 black. Write the 
colors out as in the following table in the order they are 
inserted in the fabric. 

6 picks 
4 “ 
6 

12 

4 


9 


of the box in 
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which the color has to be tried in. The first three columns 
do not give a very satisfactory arrangement, as there is 
more or less skipping. The fourth column is the best 
arrangement, as there is no skipping of the boxes. 

After figuring out the best arrangement for the opera- 
tion of the boxes, the next thing is to write out the box 
plan for the filling chain. Each bar in the chain equals 
two picks. We would therefore have a chain built as 
in Fig. 4. 

The right-hand column marked M is for the multiplier. 
The other two columns indicate how the gears have to be 
worked. 


SELVAGES,. 


RELATION OF THE SELVAGE TO THE CLOTH. 
PuaIn SELVAGE, TAPE SELVAGE. 


(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY A. T. A. 


Practically every woven fabric has some kind of a 
selvage. It is generally characterized by containing double 
threads, or by the use of twisted threads for the selvage. 
The purpose and necessity for a selvage are twofold. It is 

z 
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made stronger than the body of the cloth to withstand 
the additional strain during weaving to which the threads 
are subjected. This is due to the beating-up process. The 
width of the woven cloth at the fell is less than the width 


B 


Fig. 2. DiaGram OF TAPE SELVAGES. 

in the reed, and when the lay beats a pick up to the fell, 
the outside threads composing the selvage are pressed out- 
wardly and therefore more or less strained. The other 
purpose of a selvage is to provide ciean edges for the 
fabric. A piece of goods may easily be depreciated in 
value by having a rough and knotty looking selvage, 


whereas a eloth an 


will give the 
other things are 


straight selvage 


competitors, 


clean, 


advantage over its when 


equal. 
There are, generally speaking, only two types of sel- 


Fig. 3. 


vages used in cotton goods, namely, the plain selvage and 
the tape selvage. It is that fabrics, such as 
three, four, and five leaf twills, are sometimes woven on 
arrangement for selvage. 


true some 


eam looms without any special 
This, ean only be used for special classes of 
work, where the because 
it gives a very ragged appearance to the edges and causes 
Woolen and worsted goods 


however, 


selvage is not of importance, 


them to eurl more or less. 
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most frequently have twill selvages. It is commonly called 


“listing.” 

The plain selvage is mostly used for cotton goods, on 
account of the simplicity of its production. It is simply 
a plain weave made of double threads or twisted threads, 
and therefore for plain cloth, it is produced by drawing 
the ends in on the regular harnesses. For twill and sateen 
work with cam looms and for dobby work, special motions 
for producing the plain selvage are attached to the loom. 


The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, shows the main 
portion of the attachment. Similar straps are used at 
the other side of the loom for the selvage on that side. 
As shown, the regular two-harness cams are shifted from 
the center to one side and fastened to the pick cam shaft, 
as usual, for plain work. This shifting is necessary to 
make room for the twill cams which are to operate regular 
two-harness treadles are moved to one side 
cams, and work on top of the back 


harnesses. The 
to correspond to the 
oirt. 

Two small stands, near the bottom of the loom (one 
of which is shown), are bolted to the loom sides, and 
support a small iron shaft. On this shaft is a harness 
block, similar to that used on the top harness roll for’ 
plain weaving. Straps are fastened from this block to the 
two-harness treadles, and thus the small iron shaft is given 
a partial backward and forward rotation by the cams. On 





SELVAGE MOTION. 


the ends of this small shaft are placed plain blocks, to 
which are connected the heddles. On the loom 
areh are bolted two small stands made adjustable, so that 
the selvage heddles can be moved in or out to suit different 
conditions. Working in each of these stands is a plain 
roller, to which is fastened the upper strap of the selvage 
heddles. The plain selvage motion is very simple in op- 
eration, and can be easily and quickly applied to a loom. 


selvage 
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In drawing in the threads for a plain selvage the 
outside thread of the left-hand selvage in the loom should 
be drawn in on the front harness, and the outside thread 
of the right-hand selvage should be on the second harness. 
This will give a smooth, straight selvage. The reason is 
that the filling in both instances will work on the outside 
threads when they are held tightest, that is, when they 
are in the bottom shade. If the outside threads of the 
left-hand selvage was on the second harness, the filling 
would work on it, when said thread was in the top shade, 
and as the thread is looser in this position than in the 
bottom shade, the selvage will be more or less loose and 
irregular. 

TAPE SELVAGE MOTION. 

The tape selvage differs from the plain selvage in ap- 
pearance and in the manner of producing the same. The 
tape selvage is of a basket weave design, that is, there are 
two picks in one shed, and the woven selvage has the 
appearance of tape. It is more generally used for four, 
five, or six-harness weaves, and especially with filling effect 
sateens. 
selvage is, owing to the fact that its take-up in weaving is 
ess than the plain selvage, and more nearly corresponds 
to the take-up in the body of the cloth. One of the dis- 
tinet features in the production of a tape selvage, is that 
ach selvage has to be operated by a separate set of cams. 
The reason for this is best shown by means of the ac- 
ompanying illustration, Fig. 2, which is a diagram of 
the tape selvages of a fabric, showing the relative inter- 
lacings of the threads. 

In making this selvage, the fact must be kept in mind 
that the filling must interlace with an outside thread every 
time the shuttle is driven from that respective side of the 
loom. This is necessary, in order for the filling pick to be 
caught and held in place in the cloth. In other words there 
are two conditions to satisfy in making the selvage, namely, 
each shed must contain two picks, and the filling must 
interlace with the outside threads. These conditions are 
satisfied by using two up and two down four-harness cams, 
and setting each one to suit its respective selvage. Con- 
sider the ease shown by the diagram. The shuttle is in the 
right-hand box and the loom is going to make the first 
pick. The cam operating the skeleton harness for selvage B 
will operate the threads just before the pick is made. 
After the tirst pick has been made, the cam for operating 
the skeleton harness for selvage A will operate the threads 
before the second pick is made. The filling thread will 
therefore interlace with the outside thread of selvage A 
on the second pick and thus be held. The cam for making 
selvage B does not operate the threads on the second pick, 
so that the shed remains the same as for the first pick. 
After the second pick, and before the third, the cam 
operates the threads of selvage B, so that on the third pick, 
the filling is eaught at that end by the outside thread. 
While the eam for selvage B has operated its respective sel 
vage threads, the cam for selvage A has allowed the shed of 
its selvage to remain open, so that two picks are thus put 
in each shed. The shed in selvage A operates while that 
f selvage B remains open, and vice versa, thus producing 
the desired result as explained. The tape selvage produces 
a very handsome selvage, and, in contrast with the twilled 
effect in the body of the cloth, is thrown up very boldly. 

The illustration, Fig. 3, shows the rigging as applied 
to the loom. As it is often necessary to remove from or 
add this motion to the loom,.the driving gear on the pick 
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cam shaft is generally made in halves to facilitate its 
application or removal on the shaft. This gear drives 
another gear which contains twice as many teeth as its 
driver. In other words, the cam shaft for the selvage mo- 
tion makes one revolution for every four picks. This larger 
gear is fastened to a small shaft which is supported by two 
small stands, bolted to the bottom girt at the back of the 
loom. These stands also support the small treadles which 
operate the selvage heddles. The two small cams which 
operate the selvage heddles, are placed on the respective 
ends of this small shaft. Bolted to the loom arch, are two 
small stands, carrying the wires which support the spools, 
over which the strap for the heddles passes. 


COST OF WEAVING. 


(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY ©. G. F. 


The majority of mills to-day are making a variety of 
styles of goods; some of them eight and ten styles. The 
question of weaving cost is rather a complicated one in 
such mills, especially where the styles of goods vary radi- 
eally in weight or process of weaving. It is safe to say 
that there are few mills that know what each style of 
goods costs them. The cost of weaving is more easily as- 
certained than that of carding or spinning, that is, the 
records are more easily kept and the caleulations are sim- 
pler. 
The subject of weaving cost can best be diseussed by 
taking a practical example. For illustration, we will con 
sider a small mill of 300 Draper looms making three styles 
of goods as follows: 

100 Looms on 64x60—7.25, 28-inch Print Cloth. 

100 Looms on 60x56—4.00, 36-inch Sheeting. 

100 Looms on 52x48—3.00, 36-inch Sheeting. 

For the month ending Sept. 30, 1909, the cloth room 
balance showed a production as follows for 26 working 
days of 10 hours each: 

100—64x60, looms produced 130,000 yards of cloth. 

100—60x56, looms produced 117,000 yards of cloth. 

100—52x48, looms produced 135,200 yards of cloth. 
130,000 yards 64x60+-7.25=17,931 Ibs. 
117,000 yards 60x56+4.00—=29,250 Ibs. 
135,200 yards 52x48+-3.00=45,066 lbs. 


Total 92,247 lbs. 

Now the question is, what did the weaving of the 
print cloth eost per yard and per pound, and what did the 
sheetings cost per yard and per pound? 

We will, of course, have to proportion the general ex- 
pense first. To do that, it will be necessary to have an 
itemized account of the -weave room pay roll for the 
month. Some mills claim that the general expense should 
be proportioned from the pounds produced of each style 
goods; other mills claim that it should be proportioned 
from the number of looms operated on each style of goods. 

We will take the number of looms on each style as a 
basis, assuming that the overseer and second hand spend 
about the same amount of time on the 100 print looms, as 
they do on each of the 100 sheeting looms, and that the 
oiler ean attend to 100 print looms in the same time that 
is required for 100 sheeting looms. We also assume that 
the smash hand, filling roller, sweepers, loom cleaners, etc., 
spend about the same amount of time on each 100 looms. 
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The itemized pay roll is as follows: 


1 Overseer @ $3.00 per day, 26 days=$78.00 
1 Second hand @ 1.75 per day, 26 days= 45.50 
1 Oiler @ 1.10 per day, 26 days= 28.60 


1 Smash hand @ 
1 Filling Roller @ 
2 Loom cleaners @ 
1 Man to haul cloth 

and brush down @ 
1 Spare man @ 


1.40 per day, 26 days= 36.40 
1.25 per day, 26 days= 32.50 
1.25 per day, 26 days= 65.00 


1.25 per day, 26 days= 32.50 
1.25 per day, 26 days= 32.50 





Total general expense $351.00 
The proportion for each 100 looms will be one-third 
of $351.00 or $117.00 per style of goods. 
100 print looms— one fixer @ $1.75 day=$45.50 
80 sheeting looms—one fixer @ 1.75 day= 45.50 
80 sheeting looms— one fixer @ 1.75 day= 45.50 
One fixer on 20—4-yd. sheeting looms and 
20—3-yd. sheeting looms @ 1.40 day= 36.40 





Total for fixing $172.90 

We therefore have, 

100 print looms—general expense and fixing=$162.50 

100 60x56 looms—general expense and fixing=$180.70 

100 52x48 looms—general expense and fixing=$180.70 

We will next take up the cost of regular weavers. The 
spare weavers should not be considered at all, because 
when a regular weaver is out, the overseer should cer- 
tainly deduct more than enough cloth from the regular 
weaver to pay the spare weaver. 

Example: A 20 loom print cloth weaver is out for 
one day, then the overseer certainly should not have to 
pay over $1.40 or $1.50 for a spare hand to run the 20 
looms; and each loom should turn off a eut per day of 
50 yds. which at 8 cents per eut would be $1.60. The 
company is then 10 cents on the safe side in the matter 
of payment. This is a very important point in a weave 
room. The overseer should add up the spare hand cost 
each day and add up the number of cuts he has deducted 
from the absent weaver’s account, to see how his cost is 
averaging. I once knew of a weave room overseer who 
paid the spare hands the same wage that the regular 
weavers made. As a consequence there were not over 
half of the looms given to regular weavers; everybody 
wanted to be a spare hand. The production went down; 
the cost went up; the overseer went out. 

The cost of regular weavers for the month would be: 

2600 euts of print cloth @ 8 cents per cut=$208.00 








2340 euts of 60x56 @ 13 cents per ecut= 304.20 
2704 cuts of 52x48 @ 10 cents per cut= 270.40 
Total cost for regular weavers $782.60 
SumMarY. 
100 PRINT CLOTH LOOMS. 
OR GUUS: 60d hcicnscccntutecuunl $117.00 
ED nic aoeep penned ne taeednaane 45.50 
ERT ROT TOT ere me 208.00 
$370.50 


$370.50+130,000 yds. produced=0.29 cents per yd. 
$370.50+ 17,931 lbs. produced=2.07 cents per lb. 
100—4-YARD SHEETING LOOMS. 


eer rte errr $117.00 
ND nis aren Sigil a: ko ave ei haute aie 63.70 
304.20 


Regular weavers 
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$484.90+117,000 yds. produced=0.41 cents per yd. 
$484.90 29,250 lbs. produced=1.65 cents per lb. 
100—3-YARD SHEETING LOOMS. 


Cantvel -GEMONG: 6... vii is cvemedewccen tes $117.00 

OME asd wacpciarnd Di Ma Vivittecne emalle on 63.70 

Megular WORVGES © <6oic ccd eccncasceews 270.40 
$451.10 





$451.10+-135,200 yds. produced=0.33 cents per yd. 
$451.10+ 45,066 lbs. produced—=1.00 cents per Ib. 





Total weave room pay roll ............+e005 $1,306.50 
$1,306.50+382,200 total yds. produced—0.34 cts. per yd. 
$1,306.50 92,247 total lbs. produced—=1.42 ets. per lb. 

The cost of this weave room is of course too high, but 
it is not the only one; there are many others in the same 
fix. The point we wish to make in giving the cost of this 
weave room is to emphasize fully the fact that there are 
many mills selling goods on a basis of their average total 
cost which is very misleading. For example, if this mill 
should sell its print cloth, taking it for granted it was cost- 
ing 0.34 cents per yard or 1.42 cents per pound (which is 
the average total cost), when really the goods are costing 
them 0.29 cents per yard or 2.07 cents per pound, any 
one can readily see how misleading this is where a mill 
has several styles of goods that vary radically in weight 
or numbers of yarns. I recently had charge of a large 
weave room on 28-inch prints, and the cost averaged about 
1.40 cents per pound; we did run as low as 1.25 cents per 
pound for a few months. 

There is no doubt in my mind that there are many mills 
making a style of goods on probably just a few looms, 
and are actually losing money, but as no one knows ex- 
actly what the goods cost, and the selling agents or the 
manager insists on the superintendent making that style, 
he takes it for granted that he knows about what it costs 
to weave it, because his weaving cost has never been over 
1.5 cents per pound. The above mentioned mill had bet- 
ter take the 100 looms off of prints as quickly as possi- 
ble and put them on something they can make cheaper. 


The bleaching power of a bleaching liquor, and the rate 
at which it is spent, are factors which run parallel the one 


with the other. 





Many old dyehouses show an impossibility to remove the 
fog economically from the rooms, owing to the structural 
form of the buildings. 





It is generally admitted that chrome salts (that is, bi- 
chromates) are the most searching of mordants, and exer- 
cise a powerful oxidizing effect upon both colors and 


fibers. 





As any blower in a mill heating system can easily give 
more efficient results when placed near the air supply it 
would seem preferable to install it at the inlet and handle 
the air before it is heated. 





Any color or shade on wool can be dyed in the single- 
bath process, but, unfortunately, these can not be got fast; 
while those colors which are permanent require longer boil- 
ing together with either a preliminary mordant bath or a 
fastening bath subsequent to the dyeing. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES PRINT CLOTH LOOM. 


The economical weaving of print cloths and other plain 
cottons requires a loom built for high speed, embodying a 
very simple construction in a strong and rigid frame. The 
loom is designed especially for this class of work. Its 
substantial frame and careful elimination of every unneces- 
sary part insures a light running machine of the highest 
practicable speed. In its simplest form, this loom has a two 
cam and treadle harness motion. This number may be in- 


creased to three, four, or five harness for more fancy weav- 
ing. The frame is so proportioned that double arches and 
dobbies of various harness capacities may be applied. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES MEDIUM DUCK LOOM. 

Several types of duck looms are built by the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, for weaving different grades from 
light dress duck to the heaviest canvas dryer or paper- 
makers felts. The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, 
shows a medium duck loom that is heavier than the Inter- 
mediate loom, and is built more substantially with regard 
to the working parts. This type of loom is also a distinct 
departure in the matter of design and construction from 
the lighter duck looms. It is designed for weaving a 
considerably heavier grade of duck, which is suitable for 
certain kinds of belting, heavy tent cloth and similar 
goods. 


Fig. 1. Crompton & KNOwLES Mepium Duck Loom. 


The loom is usually built for single shuttle work, but is 
easily supplied with the drop box mechanism in any of the 
usual combinations. Different types of warp let-off are 
available; the ratchet friction, compound friction, Morton, 
or Bartlett. The take-up is positive with a lower cloth roll 
and affords a very convenient method for taking the cloth 
from the loom. The loom is driven by tight and loose pul- 
leys on the crank shaft. There is a side shipper with brake, 
and a side-filling stop motion. 


The frame includes three iron top girts for warp ten- 
sion. The driving mechanism consists of a heavy type of 
friction clutch pulley on the erank shaft. The pulley has 
a very wide surface to suit the width of belt required for 
driving the loom. The harness motion is operated from 
the bottom shaft by cams and treadles. A single arch 
supports the harness roll shaft. 

On the heaviest type of duck l6om which has a massive 
girt for the arch, the harness are operated by a special 
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hammered steel crank shaft with a rack and pinion drive 
to the upper and lower harness rollers. These rollers 
earry chain connections to the harness frames, thus making 
a positive and powerful combination for the movement of 
the harness. 

Referring again to the medium loom, extra sets of 
cams are applied to wide looms. The friction heads for 
the geared let-off motion are on the shaft under the beam. 
The friction is adjusted from the front of the loom by 
means of an upright pressure rod and hand wheel, shown 
at the right-hand side of the loom. Thus, friction on the 
beam may be released and the direction of its rotation 
reversed from the front of the loom. The take-up is 
positive and has fluted iron take-up rolls and iron cloth 
roll. 


THE NEW LOMBARD-LANDRY LOOM. 





This loom is the invention of Louis H. Landry. It was 
designed by W. S. Southwick for the production of woolen 
and worsted goods. Patents have been allowed on all the 


essential parts of the machine, and the makers are pre- 
paring to put the looms on the market at once. 


jt 
i 
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In brief, it ean be said that the Lombard-Landry loom 
has been designed to run at a 15 to 20 per cent. higher 
speed than the usual rate of looms of that class. This 
means a more substantial construction of the parts, 
wherever an increase of vibration or strain might be pro- 
duced. The builders feel that the loom’s capacity for in- 
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creased production is the most important consideration from 
the worsted and woolen manufacturers’ point of view, but 
at the same time the simplicity of the working parts, and 
their easy access, will be greatly appreciated by the loom 
fixers, and tend to reduce materially the eost of repair 
parts to the manufacturer. 


A front of the loom is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The loom is of the closed shed type, and is 
operated by a new harness motion. The harness are opened 
by means of a pair of oscillating blades which receive their 
motion from the head shaft, the upper blade raising the 
harness, and the lower one dropping them. The harness 
are evened up by a rocker arrangement, which is governed 
by an eccentric on the above-mentioned shaft. 


The box motion receives its power through eccentric gears 
from the main head shaft. It has a positive lock, and all 
the parts can be easily reached for adjustment. The box 
rod is provided with a releaser which acts automatically 
whenever the picker catches in the box, thus relieving the 
box-motion parts of extra strain. 

The pick motion is arranged outside of the loom frames, 
where it may be easily adjusted. Each picker stick is driven 





or . . 2 
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by a pick ball which is attached to the crank shaft. When 
the pick ball strikes the bat wing, it is directly under the 
crank shaft box, thus securing a firm pick. The usual cam- 
shaft is not used in this loom, thus allowing room for a warp 
of about 50 per cent. larger size. 

A new automatic let-off motion for the warp is provided. 
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A special spring is used, the tension of which is controlled 
by a feeler which follows the warp. 

The main driving clutch is of the friction type, having 
two metal faces to produce the bite. The advantage over 
leather-faced clutches is that a quicker release is obtained; 
the cluteh is not affected by oil. The main driving gear is 
so arranged that it may be easily removed or reset in any 
one of three annular positions. 

The take-up motion is provided with a pocket for the 
handle, designed to make the practice of pumping impos- 
sible. A simple provision is also made for letting back a 
large amount on the cloth roll quickly and with ease. 

The lay is connected to the crank shaft by a strongly 
constructed and easily adjustable arm. The hand wheel 
on the dobby is provided with means for readily obtaining 
a reduced speed when desired, thus requiring less effort in 
shifting the harness for picking out. 

It may be said in passing, that in the introduction of 
the Lombard-Landry loom there will be no disorganization 
of the preseut weave room. Although the warp beam for 
the new loom has a flange large enough for 50 per cent. 
more yardage than the ordinary beam, yet the harness and 
reeds of other makers may be used on the Lombard-Landry 
without any alteration. 

The mechanism of the loom is made accessible by placing 
most of the working parts, which are well protected by 
guards, outside of the frame. Z 

The low depreciation account in this type of loom is 
owing to the absence of vibrating gears, and to the perfect 
adjustment of all the wearing parts. 

The loom is intended to weave both woolen and worsted 
cloths, but its principal features apply to all fancy looms. 

The Lombard Machine Company, which has begun the 
manufacture of these looms, is one of the oldest manufac- 
turing enterprises in Worcester, Mass., dating back to 1823. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN LOOMS. 


Kilburn, Lincoln & Co., of Fall River, Mass., are makers 
ef looms for weaving all the forms of cotton fabrics. 
This concern has been manufacturing weaving machinery 
for the past sixty years and their looms embody the ex- 
perience of over half a century. During all these years, 
they have developed a loom which in general construction, 
perfection and detail, high quality of workmanship is con- 
sidered by them one of the best on the market. These looms 
are equally well adapted for coarse and fine weaving. The 
speed and accuracy in weaving print cloth numbers are 
some of its chief characteristics, while, at the same time, the 
loom is so constructed that suitable motions for fancy 
weaving may be easily applied, and the same loom adapted 
to weaving the very finest goods. 

STANDARD PATTERN LOOM. 

This loom is especially adapted for weaving print cloth, 
and is the same pattern upon which the famous run was 
made by the Seaconnett Mill in Fall River, where 928 of 
these looms were in operation for a number of years, run- 
ning 204 picks a minute and turning out a daily average 
ef 51.3 yards per loom. 


HEAVY PATTERN LOOM. 

This loom is recommended for weaving the heavier 
grades of goods, such as heavy tickings and ducks, as well 
as wide goods of a lighter type. This loom ineludes all 
the light running and high speed qualities of the standard 
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pattern and may be run on all grades of goods from the 
lightest muslins to the heavy ducks. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MODEL LOOM. 

This loom is made especially for weaving fancy goods. 
It is of heavy construction, and like the heavy pattern 
loom, retains all the light running features which have for 
so many years recommended the looms of this company to 
manufacturers. Every device used in fancy weaving may 
be added to this loom when required for dobby or jacquard 
work. 

In addition to the above, Kilburn, Lincoln and Co. man- 
ufacture box looms, narrow fabric looms, damask looms, 
and looms for all forms of cotton weaving and an im- 
proved dobby. 


THE LOWELL LOOM. 


The building of looms was begun in Lowell nearly 2 
century ago and the Lowell Machine Shop for the larger 
part of this period has been closely identified with the 
development of the power loom, having come into existence 
as a machine shop in 1824. The character of its present 
product maintains its same high class in design, construc- 
tion and general details. 

It would not be practical within the limits of an article 
intended for one issue to review the entire field of loom 
manufacture, nor to describe even the details of so large 
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a line of looms, with their numerous modifications, as are 
made by this concern. It can be said generally that this 
concern is prepared to furnish looms for almost any kind 
of fabric. The Lowell Loom is also well known in the 
textile manufacturing centers of China, South America, 
and elsewhere, a large number of these looms having been 
exported. 











PLAIN LOOM. 

The Lowell plain loom is built in several different 
weights adapted to different fabries from the lightest lawns 
to the lighter weights of duck. Each range of fabrics re- 
quires the use of different patterns, construction, and mod- 
ification. After passing the light weights of single filling 
duck, heavy drills and sheetings, this line of looms for- 
merly went into constructions adapted to the lighter weights 
of ducks having both twisted warp and filling, such as hose 
duck. 

In recent years an intermediate weight of loom has 
been most successfully introduced and is particularly adapt- 
ed to all weights of single filling duck, twisted filling duck 
and the lighter weights of regular duck. The particular 
advantage of this weight of loom lies not only in the ease 
in which it will handle this range of fabrics, but in the 
fact that it can be operated at speeds almost equal to 
those possible with lighter weights of looms, thereby avoid- 
ing impairment of production through a reduced speed, 
which is necessary with the heavier weights of duck looms. 
This intermediate weight of looms successfully merges the 
line into the more exacting requirements demanded for 
looms on such goods as hose ducks and fabrics of similar 
construction and weights. In covering the entire field ef- 
fectively this concern builds a complete line of the heaviest 
type of duck looms adapted to weaving the heavier weights 
of army, sail, belting, and such other ducks required by the 
mechanical, agricultural implement, paper and rubber trade. 
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A modification of this loom is adapted to camel’s hair 
and other press cloths. 

Branching from the plain loom for the lighter weights 
of fabrics, this concern builds a very complete line of 
faney looms in which the popular features ‘of the plain 
looms are retained. Simplicity, rigidity and avoidance of 
small parts easily broken, has characterized this loom and 
made for it a name for low cost in repairs. 

On its dobby looms, any of the leading makes of 
dobby heads are furnished and effectively applied with all 
such attachments as double beam stands, inside adjustable 
beam heads, ete., usually contained in a complete equip- 
ment of a loom of this type. This loom is very extensively 
used in weaving diaper, momie, cotton worsteds, and sim- 
ilar fabrics. 

To this same type of loom is applied drop box attach- 
ments consisting of an improvement in a pattern which 
has long been regarded as one of the most successful 
on the market. 

Terry motions, selvage motions, and all forms of spe- 
cial motions and features are furnished and applied to 
these looms. Jacquard heads of leading makes are fur- 
nished and designed fo rest upon supports on the loom 
proper or on special gantry timbers. 

Recent modifications in plain looms have been made to 
meet the demand for looms with large shuttles to take 
long bobbins spun direct on frames or rewound. In many 
eases warp stop motions are also furnished. 


Recent orders have called for the direct application of 
individual electric motors to these looms and these have 
been successfully applied and tested for over a year with 
satisfactory results. The demand of converters for extra 
long cuts has been met by increased sizes of cloth rolls 
which have been supplemented by larger diameters of 
loom beam heads. Numerous modifications of this line of 
looms are regularly made to meet the requirements of the 
silk, netting, and other special trades and in many instances 
the individual ideas of the manufacturers have been incor- 
porated in the design of looms in the effort to meet the 
requirements of the trade in all its phases. 





MASON PRINT CLOTH LOOM. 


This loom is designed to weave print cloths and other 
















light weight or medium fabries and is specially adapted to 
the highest speeds, with a small consumption of power, and 
low cost of maintenance and repairs. For a given width 
of cloth, it occupies the smallest possibie space, and has 
adaptability to a large variety of goods, at a moderate cost 
of time and money in making changes. It is adapted to 
receive either three, four, or five harness motions, and 
either tape or plain selvage motions. The looms are built 
in different sizes from 24-inch to 60-inch, and will weave 
light fabrics four inches wider than the name implies. 

A roll of cloth 19 inches in diameter can be wound with 
the Mason cloth roll stands. The take-up mechanisms 
furnished provide for ease in handling the warp and chang- 
ing picks. An improved let-back pawl, or the old shell dog, 
whichever is desired, allows of letting back one or more 
picks when the filling fails. The loom ean be fitted with 
: either a bunter brake, an adjustable filling brake, or a 
aspen Mason patent compound brake. 

LOWELL 12 Harness Dossy Loom. The picking cam shaft and lay rocker shaft are of 
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cold-rolled steel, the latter working in detachable and ad- 
justable bearings, thus avoiding the wearing of the loom 
frame itself. The crank shafts are of improved manufac- 
ture. All the bearings are of the most approved forms, 
with bolted caps. It has patent pick shaft, ball and cover; 
a sure and simple precaution against throwing oil. 

The let-offs furnished are selective, the most suitable 
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tain’ number of ‘picks, divide the picks required by the 


* constant, and: the quotient will be the number of teeth in 


the change gear. 


NEW STANDARD MASON LOOM. 


This: loom is specially designed to weave the higher 


LOWELL 4 X 1 Box GrneHAm Loom. 


being used with the required class of goods to be made. 
The mechanisms can thus meet the wishes of all weavers. 
If the looms are not intended to receive the Northrop 
devices at a later date the shuttle binders can be arranged 
either at the back or front, as may be desired. Looms built 
with a view to receiving the Northrop devices will have the 
binder invariably at the back, which is necessary for obvious 
reasons. Shuttle binders can be of wood, cast iron, wrought 
steel, or wood faced with leather or steel. 

The change gear in the take-up motion can be arranged 
so that one tooth in the pick change gear represents two 
picks in the cloth, or so that one tooth in the ratchet gear 
represents one pick in the cloth as may be preferred. In 
the latter case, the ratchet wheel is the change gear. The 
motion takes up cloth at every pick, by a pawl operating 
the ratchet wheel, either from the lay rocker shaft, or from 
an eccentric on the crank shaft. 

The gearing for the motion, when one tooth in the 
change gear, represents two picks in the cloth is as follows: 
The ratchet wheel contains 100 teeth and is on the same 
stud with a 17-tooth gear which drives the change gear. 
The latter is on the same stud with a 16-tooth gear, which 
drives a 68-tooth gear on the end of the sand roller, the 
latter being 12.50 inches in cireumference. 

The constant is found as follows: 

68 X 100 
=2 Constant. 


16 X 17 X 12.50 X 1 
To find tke number of teeth required to produce a cer- 


grades of cloth, with the least possible imperfections, and 
without much increase of the cost of weaving over that of 
lower grades. These looms are made in different widths to 
weave varying widths of fabrics from 30 inches to 62 inches. 
The name of a loom usually designates the width of cloth 
that it is best suited to weave. For example, a 30-inch loom 
indicates that this loom is best suited for weaving goods 30 
inches wide. The different dimensions for a 30-inch loom 
would be: Length of lay, 75% inches; harness space, 
36 inches; reed space, 36 inches; maximum space be- 
tween beam-heads, 34 inches. The total distance between 
the outside of the take-up motion, and outside of 
the beam-head is 44 inches. It is adapted to all grades © 
of plain cloth, from the lightest to the heaviest sheeting, 
and is adapted to receive the Northrop Filling Change and 
Warp Stop Motion, also twill motions, drop box motions, 
and dobbies. The loom has extra heavy frames; in- 
creased harness space, permitting the use of dobbies with 
a large number of harness; the Mason patent positive 
take-up motion, for the prevention of thin places; a breast 
beam take-up roll which permits the winding of a large 
roll of cloth, free from wrinkles and variation in width 
of cloth; and also an improved patent auxiliary yielding 
whip bar which materially lessens the breakage of warp 
threads, thereby increasing the quantity, and improving 
the quality of the production. Any of the let-offs in use- 
which may be best adapted to the cloth to be woven, may 
be used on this loom. 

All of the gearing for the take-up motion is located on 
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the right-hand end of the loom, and is placed so as to afford 
no interference for the operative in weaving. The belt. 
shipper lever is also placed at the right-hand end, thus 
leaving the other end of the loom practically free from any 
special mechanism. 

The proper change gear to use on the patent positive 
take-up motion, to give a desired number of picks per 
inch, is very easily found. The rule is to divide the number 
of picks per inch required by two; the result will be the 
required number of teeth in the pick change gear. 

This rule is derived from a constant number found in 
connection with the entire train of gears in the take-up 
motion. A 20-tooth bevel gear on the pick cam shaft 
drives another 20-tooth bevel gear, which is on the same 
shaft with a single worm; this latter drives a 50-tooth 
gear on the same shaft with a 16-tooth gear; this latter 
gear drives the change gear which is on the same shaft 
with a 12-tooth gear, and this in turn drives a 48-tooth 
gear on the end of the sand roller, which is 12.50 inches 
The pick cam shaft makes one revolu- 
We, therefore, find the con- 


in circumference. 
tion for every two picks. 
stant as follows: 

48 X 50 X 20 X 2 
= 2 Constant. 

12 X 16 X 1 X 20 X 12.50 

To find the number of teeth of the required pick gear, 
when the picks per inch are given: Divide the picks per 
inch by the constant, and the quotient is the number of 
teeth for the pick gear. 





MASON PATENT POSITIVE TAKE-UP MOTION. 





The construction of this take-up motion and its applica- 
tion to the loom are shown by means of the accompanying 
illustration. In the figure, A is the pick cam shaft of 
the loom; B and B are bevel driving gears, one of which is 
secured to the pick cam shaft; C is the side shaft on which 
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Mason Posittve TakKe-up Morton. 
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are secured the bevel gear B at one end and the single 
worm D at the other; E is the worm gear, molded with one- 
half of the clutch F; G is the pawl ratchet gear, which is 
molded with the other half of the clutch F; H is the ad- 
justable let-back pawl; I is the upright shaft, operated by 
the shipper handle and filling fork, through the top lever 
L; J is the gear leading to the regular train of pick gearing, 
and K is the lever worked by the filling fork and shipper 
handle. The action of the filling on the lever causes the 
clutch to be thrown out of mesh. The shipper handle 
through the levers, when operated, throws the clutch into 
mesh. 

The operation of this motion is as follows: The single 
worm D is positively driven from the pick cam shaft by 
means of the bevel gears B and B. This worm drives the 
worm gear E, which drives the regular train of pick 
gearing through the gear J, when the clutch is in mesh. 
When the loom is stopped automatically, because of the 
failure of the filling, the clutch F is thrown out of gear by 
means of the levers and the upright shaft I; but, when the 
loom is stopped by hand by the operative, the clutch F 
is not necessarily thrown out of mesh. However, the clutch 
may be thrown out of mesh by this action in stopping the 
loom which then allows the pick gearing and the sand roll 
to be turned forward or back if necessary. 

When, however, the shipper handle is in position for 
the belt to be on the tight pulley, the clutch is always in 
mesh, and “winding down” of the cloth roll, with conse- 
quent thin places in the cloth, is positively prevented. 
Arrangement is provided for letting the cloth back a few 
picks, in order to prevent any thin places when the filling 
runs out, by means of the pawl gear G and adjustable let- 
back pawl H. 

When this take-up is used in connection with a dobby, 
or on cloth which will require an intermittent stoppage of 
the take-up mechanism, in order to produce heavy stripes, 
or checks, with the filling, a special device is furnished. In 
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this special device a pair of small, finely-toothed clutches 
are thrown out of operation, thus arresting the motion of 
the side shaft, and, through its connections, the take-up 
roll and the cloth, as long as may be necessary to produce 
the desired width of stripe. The clutch is then thrown in 
mesh again. This clutch is operated from one of the or- 
dinary harness levers on the dobby by means of a wire or 
strap connected to a small bell crank placed on the side of 
the loom, which throws the clutch in and out, according 
to the pattern chain. The whole device is very simple 
and not easily disarranged or likely to get out of order. 


THE NORTHROP LOOM. 


(Contributed exclusively to CoTTON.) 

The Northrop loom, built by the Draper Co., Hope- 
dale, Mass., occupies a very unique position in the textile in- 
dustry, as being the first commercial loom to supply filling 
automatically to the shuttle, and to incorporate a practical 
warp-stop motion for general weaving application. The 
introduction of this loom has practically revolutionized the 
weaving industry as applied to plain weaving, and has 
simplified the duties of a weaver to such an extent that as 
many as thirty looms can now be cared for by a single 
weaver. The fundamental principle of detecting the absence 
of filling by a filling fork causes a forward motion of the lay 
to rock a transferrer, or pusher, thus forcing the lower- 
most bobbin from the hopper into the shuttle, where it 
is retained by springs which grip the rings on the base 
ef the bobbin, simultaneously displacing the empty bobbin. 
The end of the thread on the bobbin is previously attached 
to the hopper, and when the shuttle is picked, this thread 
is automatically led into the self-threading eye of the 
shuttle. 

Fig. 1 shows an E model rigged up for five-harness 
work with the Lacey top rig, worm take-up, feeler motion, 
and double fork. 

The hopper may be said to be the heart of the filling 
ehanger, and has undergone many changes since its first 
introduction. The latest style of hopper is shown in 
Fig. 2. This type of hopper will hold 25 bobbins, and 
is known as the spring-butt style. The bobbins are held 
in the hopper by having the bobbin bases contact with coiled 
spring-actuated pressing devices, on the theory that bob- 
bins so held may be inserted with greater ease and held 
with greater security. The threading of the filling around 
the circle or dise is easier, in that the thread leads natur- 
ally over the smooth bobbin-tip disc, instead of having 
to be placed accurately at this point. 

Another improvement in this device consists in the me- 
ehanism governing the bobbin on its way to the shuttle. 
The old rocking guide which often gave trouble through 
eatching and breaking has been superseded by a combined 
guide and support. With this new hopper an entirely new 
design of rotating mechanism is used, arranged so that wear 
will not cause back lash. The stud on which the threads are 
wound is removable by hand for cleaning, the former bolt 
being cast solid in the end of a hand wrench, needing no 
extra wrench for operation. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE BATTERY. 


In a loom without a filling-feeler, the various steps in 
the adjustment of the battery would be as follows: First, 
see that the filling-fork is set properly relative to the grate 
er grid. Then place the end of the filling-motion-finger 
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against the filling-fork-slide and tighten the finger on the 
starting-rod by means of the set-serew provided. 

Next, turn the loom, allowing the fork to engage the 
filling-motion-hook, until the latter has moved as far for- 
ward as it will. This will turn the starting rod into opera- 
tive position, and the shuttle will now be on the battery 
side of the loom, in position to receive a fresh bobbin. 

Now raise the feeler-finger, which extends from the 
starting-rod beneath the breast-beam, until the shuttle- 
feeler can swing forward against a stop provided for it, 
and tighten it on the starting-rod in this position. Be 
sure and set the feeler-finger high enough so that the pull 
of the starting-rod spring will not prevent the shuttle- 
feeler from bearing against its stop. 

The latch-depressor, which is attached to the shuttle- 
feeler, should now be set so that the latch on the hopper 
will be struck by the bunter on the front of the lay. Bring 
the lay forward to the front center, thus causing the bun- 
ter to strike the latch and drive the bobbin into the shuttle. 

The shuttle should be in the center of the shuttle-box, 
and when the tip of the shuttle is against the picker the 
shuttle-spring should be in line with the heads of the bob- 
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bins in the hopper. It is usually necessary to wrap a nar- 
row piece of leather around the end of the lay to prevent 
the shuttle from going too far into the box, and on badly 
worn pickers it is customary to place additional pieces of 
leather inside this loop as required. If, now, the shuttle is in 
proper position, the transferrer which inserts the bobbin 
should not touch the shuttle anywhere, and should be ap- 
proximately in the center of the shuttle. If this is not 
true the proper position may be secured by turning the 
eccentric pins, in the lay-swords, upon which the crank- 
arms work. In doing this be careful to turn the pins in 
both swords an equal amount, so that the length of the 
erank-arms shall remain equal. If either crank-arm has 
become too short, from wear, to allow this adjustment, it 
should be replaced by a new one. 

If the head of the transferrer comes in the center of 
the shuttle, but the transferrer-fork does not, the latter 
may be bent into place, but before doing this it is always 
advisable to make sure that all adjustments have been 
properly made. The head of the transferrer should not 
quite touch the head of the bobbin when the former is at 
its lowest point, a clearance of not over 1-16 inch being de- 
sirable. This adjustment is obtained by means of the set- 
serew and clamping-bolt on the lateh. 














The shuttle-feeler will extend across the mouth of the 
shuttle-box, when the lay is in forward position and a 
bobbin is being transferred, and its end should come close 
to the back box-plate, but without touching it. If the 
shuttle is not in the box far enough to allow the shuttle- 
feeler to clear it, as the lay moves forward, the shuttle- 
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feeler will be pushed back, and through the latch-depressor, 
the latch will be prevented from engaging with the bunter 
and a fresh bobbin will not be inserted in the shuttle. 

Thus, the shuttle-feeler prevents the transfer of the 
bobbin from the hopper to the shuttle when the latter is 
not in the proper position to receive it, and it should al- 
ways be kept properly adjusted. In the setting of this 
part a leeway of one notch in the shuttle-spring is allowed. 
That is, the bobbin transfer will take place when the shut- 
tle-tip just clears the shuttle-feeler and does not push it 
back. The latter is so set that when this occurs, the first 
ring on the bobbin will go into the second notch in the 
shuttle-spring. If, however, the transfer is permitted by 
the shuttle-feeler, and the first bobbin ring goes into the third 
notch in the spring, it shows that the shuttle-feeler is not 
close enough to the hopper, and the stand which carries it 
will probably require filing to overcome the trouble. 

The setting of the parts pertaining to the battery is 
slightly modified on feeler looms by the presence of the 
filling-feeler and the feeler-thread-eutter, but many of the 
adjustments are not affected. 

The movement of the starting-rod, on feeler looms, is 
transmitted from the the filling-eam follower through the 
feeler-slide and starting-rod-arm, instead of the filling- 
fork-slide and filling motion finger. The filling-motion 
trip, on the upper end of the cam-follower, should be set 
so that the notch in it will be in line with the end of the 
feeler-slide when the latter has been put into operative pos- 
ition by the filling-feeler, and they should engage one 
another just as the lay reaches the front center. The start- 
ing-rod will then be turned, and the shuttle-feeler and 
latch will be positioned the same as on non-feeler looms. 
The shuttle-feeler, however, will be made in the form of a 
thread-cutter, and the bunter on the lay is of special con- 
struction, as it not only engages the latch but also operates 
the thread-cutter. The only difference which this makes 
in the setting of the shuttle-feeler is that care must be 
taken, so that it will both eut the thread at the proper time 
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and prevent bobbin transfer when the shuttle is not prop- 

erly placed. This can be readily done by raising or lower- 
ing the thread-cutter, or by slightly changing its angle to 
throw it further forward or back, as necessary. 

The rotation of the hopper should always bring a bob- 
bin into proper position. The bearings should be kept 
properly oiled, care being taken not to drip oil on the bob- 
bins. If the weavers leave gaps between bobbins when 
filling the hopper, it may cause trouble. They should not 
allow these gaps to occur, as it is perfectly easy to turn 
the hopper back and fill it properly. 

WARP STOP MOTION. 

The warp-stop motion on the Northrop loom is me- 
chanical throughout, depending upon the support of a thin 
steel wire or heddle by an unbroken thread. If the thread 
breaks, the drop wire or heddle drops a predetermined dis- 
tance into the path of a moving detecting apparatus, the 
stoppage of which causes the stopping of the loom. Three 
types of warp stop motion are used on the Northrop looms, 
known as the steel harness warp-stop motion, the cotton 
harness stop motion, Roper type, and the single thread 
stop motion. 

With the steel harness warp-stop motion the heddles 
themselves are used as detectors to effect the stopping of 
the loom if a warp thread breaks or becomes too slack. 
This style of stop motion may be used on two harness, 
three, four, or five harness work. The heddles of the steel 
harness are suspended by the heddle bars whieh pass 
through slots in the upper part of the heddles, the warp 
threads being drawn through the eyes near the center. The 
lower ends of the heddles are free from the moving frame, 
but are guided by stationary devices which prevent their 
swaying too much either forward or sideways. Between 
the harnesses is a long, flat casting called the stop motion 
girt, which serves two purposes; first, to separate the har- 
nesses and hold them in position, and second, to resist the 
action of the feeler bar when a heddle drops down and is 
caught between it and the girt, which happens when a 
warp thread breaks. On the lower edge of this girt 1s 
fastened a strip of sheet steel having serrated edges, which 
is called the serrated bar. The edges of the feeler bars 
are also serrated, and this construction prevents the heddles 
from slipping or twisting when engaged by the feeler bars. 

Upon the cam shaft is the oscillator-cam upon which 
the oscillator-eam follower works. The latter through the 
oscillator rod, operates the feeder bars. This cam-follower 
is held against the cam by means of the oscillator spring. 
Adjacent to this cam, and forming a part of the same 
easting, are two projections. Normally tliese projections 
just clear the knock-off, which is a small casting fastened 
to the same stud or shaft that holds the cam-follower. 
When a heddle drops, the feeler bar strikes it, and the 
cam-follower is thus prevented from following the eam. 
The knock-off on the shaft with the follower is thereby 
moved out of its normal position in such a way as to be 
struck by one of the projections attached to the cam, thus 
moving the knock-off link on which the cam-follower and 
the knock-off are mounted. This motion of the link is 
communicated to the shipper handle, throwing the belt on 
to the loose pulley. When no heddle is down, the feeler 
bars oscillate back and forth, and keep the knock-off out 
of the way of the projections or lugs on the hub of the 
oscillator-cam, and the loom continues running. 

In setting the steel harness stop-motion, the first thing 
to do is either to throw off the belt, or remove the key 
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which holds the end of the shipper-lever in the shipper- 
handle, and place the shipper-handle in the notch in the 
shipper-lock ; this will bring the stop-motion parts into the 
same position as when the loom is running. Then turn 
the loom until the feeler bars are in their extreme forward 
position under the girt. The knock-off link should be 
against its bearings in the hub of the cam, and the cam- 
follower should bear against the cam in its lowest place. 
The small casting on the same stud with the cam-follower, 
called the knock-off, should be so set that it will just clear 
the projections on the hub of the cam as the cam revolves 
on the cam-shaft. 

The cam on this stop-motion is very similar to that 
used with the cotton harness stop-motion. The position 
of the oscillator cam is governed by the setting of the 
harness cams and should work in conjunction with them. 
When the harnesses are level, or passing each other, the 
oscillator cam should be so set that the long axis of the 
eam is horizontal, that is, so that the faces of the cam 
point directly to the front and back of the loom on a line 
parallel with the floor. 

The cam-follower is held in position by a spring on the 
stud to which it is fastened; if it does not follow the cam 
as quickly as it should, tighten this spring. Care should 
be taken, however, not’ to have too much tension on this 
spring but just enough to make the cam-follower work 
properly; otherwise the heddles may be bent by the force 
of the blow. The motion of this cam-follower is com- 
municated to the feeler-shaft by means of the oscillator- 
rod, the length of which may be varied at will by means of 
the oscillator-rod-coupling. 

On each side of the stop-motion girt, under the warp 
and just touching it, are the front and back rods, which 
hold the heddles in place so they will drop into position 
to be caught by the feeler bar if a thread breaks. These 
rods also hold up slack threads which otherwise might allow 
the heddles to drop low enough to stop the loom. 

Small castings called heddle-bar collars are placed on the 
heddle-bars to keep the heddles in line with the yarn. There 
is also a heddle-box-block at each end of the stop-motion 
girt to keep the bottom part of the heddles in line. 

The harnesses are allowed to cross at various positions 
of the crank, on underthrow looms from the bottom center 
to the front center, and on overthrow looms from the top 
center to the front center, according to the class of goods 
to be woven. 

The front heddle-bars are smaller than the back bars, 
and must be set in their proper position. 


The front and back rods should be set just high enough 
to touch the yarn when the yarn is in its proper position 
on the race-plate. 

If the shade should be too high above the race-plate, 
it ean be lowered by turning down the set screws in the 
castings, at each side of the loom, upon which the harness- 
roll-shaft rests, and then tightening the connection be- 
tween the harness yoke and treadle. To do this, raise 
the cam having the spring on top and turn it. If the shade 
should be too low loosen the connection between the harness 
yoke and the treadle’ and raise the harness. The shade 
should just clear the race-plate. A great advantage with 
the steel harness is, that after the shade is once set it 
requires very little or no attention, and new warps can be 
put in without altering the shade, and more quickly than 
with any other harness made. In putting in a warp, 
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however, it is possible to get it tangled up; this can be 
avoided by a little care and common sense on the part of 
After the warp is once placed in the loom 
there is no danger of tangling. 

The bottom connection of the front harness should 
be placed in the second nvtch in the ireadle and the back 
one in the fourth notch. 

The heddle-bars must be straight. If the heddles bind 
in any way on the heddle-bar, they will cause reedy cloth 
and also a serious strain on the yarn. No oil should be 
put on the heddles or heddle-bars. 

It sometimes becomes necessary to apply a heddle to the 
harness after the warp has been drawn 1m, and this is 
usually done by breaking open the slot and slipping it 
onto the bar. While this is all right as a temporary ex- 
pedient, it is well to go over the harness in the drawing-in 
room before re-drawing, and remove such heddles, as they 
are liable to catch in adjacent heddles, and interfere with 
the proper action of the warp-stop motion. 

COTTON HARNESS STOP-MOTION, ROPER TYPE. 

With this attachment the ordinary twine or cotton har- 
ness is used, the stop-motion being applied between the 
harnesses and the lease rods, two or more threads being 
drawn through each drop wire. The threads in this stop- 
motion pass through long slots in the wires instead of 
round eyes, there being two such slots,—one for the pas- 
sage of the threads, and the other for the passage of the 
drop-wire bar. Sometimes a separate free bar or weight 
passed through the lower slot is used, which rests on the 
drop-wires to keep them vertical in action. 

The stop-motion girt, knock-off, etc., are similar to those 
already described. A back rod or warp support is also 
used, as with the steel harness. The stop-motion girt 
ean be raised or lowered, and should be set in position for 
the feeler-bar to clear the drop-wires when the shade is 
wide open and no warp threads broken. It should also 
be set high enough so that when the shade is wide open 
it will not pull the drop-wires up to their full limit on 
the drop-wire bar. This can also be adjusted backward 
or forward so as to give room for additional harnesses. 
The feeler-bar, which is a piece of sheet steel bent at right 
angles, with teeth in the edge, should be set so that when 
it has reached the end of its forward movement, it will 
be under the girt and close to it. While this form of 
stop-motion will apply for many forms of three, four, five- 
harness weaves, there are special classes of shedding to 
which it will not apply. 

SINGLE THREAD STOP-MOTION. 

The single thread stop-motion can be used with any 
style of weaving, including dobbies and Jacquards. 

With this construction there is one detector or drop- 
wire for each thread. It is applied in several ways, the 
most common method being to arrange the drop-wires in 
two banks, using them to also do the leasing in place of 
the ordinary lease rods; three banks may be used if 
necessary. When using two banks, there are front and 
back box plates instead of a center girt. The feeler-bar 
is different; it being flat instead of bent at right angles, 
and it oscillates between the two banks. To prevent the 
drop-wires from slipping or twisting when. engaged by 
the feeler-bar, serrated bars are placed on the bottom of 
of the box-plates. The top edges of the box-plates serve 
as warp supports. The feeler-bar, having double-action, re- 
quires two knock-offs and two oscillator rods between the 
cams and the feeler-shaft. 
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In setting this stop-motion, throw off belt or remove 
key as before, placing the shipper-handle in its notch in 
the shipper-lock. Set the knock-off link (the long casting 
forming connection to the shipper-handle), against its 
bearing on the cam hub so as to have no back lash. Then 
place the feeler-bar in the center between the box-plates 
and adjust the two small castings on the feeler-shaft, which 
are called the tight and loose oscillator fingers. These 
should project or hang evenly on each side of the shaft. 
Now loosen the set screw which holds the stop-motion cam 
on the cam-shaft so as to be able to revolve the stop-motion 
cam by hand. Set the tight knock-off, the small casting 
fastened to the stud in the knock-off link by a set screw, 
so that it will clear the point of the cam hub 7 to % of 
an inch. Turn the eam by hand until the cam-follower 
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rests on the lowest point of the eam and the feeler-bar 
is near the back plate. Then connect the loose oscillator 
finger, that is on the feeler-shaft, with the cam-follower 
by means of its oscillator rod, and adjust the rod so that 
as the cam revolves the feeler-bar will be moved from side 
to side equally. 

When this has been done connect the tight oscillator fin- 
ger that is on the feeler-shaft with the loose knock-off by 
means of its oscillator rod, and adjust the rod so that knock- 
off will clear the projection on the cam-hub as the cam 
revolves. If, when these connections and adjustments are 
made, the feeler-bar should not move an equal distance 
each side of the shaft, the trouble may be overcome by 
further adjusting the oscillator rods. The spring on the 
stud which earries the knock-off and cam-follower should 
be set just tight enough, so that the cam-follower will 
follow the cam properly. The tension of the spring on 
the loose-oscillator finger on the feeler-shaft should be so 
regulated that it will hold the two fingers together on the 
shaft. 

LET-OFF MOTION. 

Let-off motions may be divided into two general classes, 
tension and friction. Tension devices are intended to let 
off a definite amount of warp at each stroke of the lay. It 
is evident that as the warp beam runs out, it is necessary 
to turn it faster in proportion to the reduction in diameter, 
as there must be more movement when nearing the empty 
beam, in order to feed off an equal amount of yarn. With 
the Bartlett let-off it is necessary to regulate the tension 
by the adjustment of the collar on the trombone as the 
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beam weaves off, so that enough teeth of the ratchet will 
be taken up each time to give the beam quicker rotation. 
Approximately, the warp beam should turn about three 
times as fast when empty as when full, and when full 
should move at least one tooth of the ratchet at each motion 
of the lay. Improper delivery of yarn will cause uneven 
strain in cloth, making it vary in width, and increasing 
warp breakage. Sufficient friction should be put on the 
let-off wheel to pervent it from running past the point 
where the pawl leaves it. 

The let-off motions that the Draper Company now use 
are the Bartlett, friction with rope chain or leatheroids, 
and their latest mechanism called the Draper-Roper self- 
adjusting let-off. The self-adjusting let-off is what its name 
implies; that is, when the tension is once set, there is no 
need of again adjusting it for the goods being woven. 

The application of the Draper-Roper let-off to the loom 
is shown in Fig. 3. In attempting to perfect a let-off 
mechanism that should be fully automatic, using an even 
amount of strain by gradually changing the leverage as 
the let-off devices received greater motion, a follower or 
pressing-arm resting against the yarn on the beam and 
changing its position as the yarn circle varied has been 
incorporated in the motion. Change of position of this 
presser changes the fulerum of the lever operating the let- 
off pawl, and practical tests have shown that goods can be 
woven with even tension, other conditions remaining the 
same. The let-off, of course, does not govern all condi- 
tions affecting width of cloth, as this may be varied some- 
what by the amount of moisture in the filling, the set of 
the pick, ete. The Draper Co. has perfected the details 
of this motion by providing an outside bearing and also 
by furnishing an ingenious hand-operated clutch by which 
the beam can be easily released for turning backwards 
or forward. 

TAKE-UP. 

There are a number of take-up motions which may 
be applied to Northrop looms, the particular motion used 
depending on the model of the loom and the goods to be 
woven. Most of the take-ups are of the high roll type. 
As the general operation of the different take-ups is very 
similar, we will here describe in detail only the one in 
most common use—the high roll, spur gear take-up with 
over pick take-up pawl. The same take-up with an under- 
pick take-up pawl is also largely used, the only differenee 
being that this pawl acts on the underside of the pick-wheel, 
its active stroke thus coming with the forward instead of 
the backward beat of the lay. 

With this take-up, the take-up roll is placed next to 


and inside of the breast beam. This take-up roll has a 
gear at one end, which meshes with an intermediate gear, 
and this in turn meshes with the change gear, the latter 


being driven by the pick-wheel which is located half way 
between the front girt and breast beam. The pick-wheel 
is operated by the take-up pawl which is attached to the 
lay sword, and as the lay swings back, takes up one tooth 
at every pick. The pick-wheel is prevented from letting 
back by the hold-back pawl which is fastened to the cloth 
roll stand. Inside of the hold-back pawl and on the same 
stud is the slack pawl. When the filling breaks, the hold- 
back pawl is lifted, allowing the slack pawl to let back the 
ratchet wheel from one to three teeth, as the quality of the 
cloth may require, thus avoiding cracks or thin places. 
The change gear is composed of two gears in one ecast- 
ing, one of which meshes into an intermediate gear and 
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the other into the gear on the hub of the pick-wheel. This 
gear is held in place on a swinging or. half-circle stand. 
Each tooth on one end of the change gear usually repre- 
sents two picks; for instance, for 64 picks use a 32-tooth 
change gear, and a 50 gear for 100 picks. Sometimes a 
pick-wheel is used in which one tooth on the change-gear 
represents one pick in the cloth. 

After leaving the take-up roll, the cloth is wound on a 
smooth iron roll called the cloth roll which is held against 
the take-up roll by the cloth roll racks. The cloth roll has 
teeth cut in one end to be turned by gear teeth on the 
take-up roll heads, so that the cloth roll will get a positive 
rotation while starting to wind. the cloth. As soon as a 
little cloth is wound, these teeth will not mesh and the 
rest of the cloth will be wound by friction alone. 

The cloth roll racks have teeth meshing into gears at 
each end of the spring shaft. The spring is wound by a 
gear and worm wheel and handle attached to the front 
girt. When not in use, the handle can be put into the 
notch provided for it and be out of the way of the oper- 
ative. Cloth can be removed from the roll at any time, 
the weaver taking off cuts when convenient. As the take-up 
roll is made of metal, it will not change on account of the 
weather like a wooden one. The fillet is fastened to wooden 
plugs inserted into holes in the metal roll. 

The take-up roll is adjustable vertically and can be 
raised or lowered to adjust the level of the cloth on the 
lay and give cover. This take-up is usually made so that 
the cloth can be run over several stationary rolls before 
having any contact with the take-up roll, so as to give more 
stretch to the cloth between the take-up rofl and the lay, 
which is desirable on certain classes of goods, but the eloth 
ean be run direct to the roll if desired. The pressure due 
to the spring on the spring shaft may be varied by turning 
the collar to which it is fastened. 
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When the take-up roll is empty and the cloth roll is 
forced up against it, the worm on the spring shaft should 
be in such a position that the handle by which it is turned 
will go into its noteh. The slack pawl has three small 
holes through it in one of which a cotter pin is placed. 
Each of these holes represents one tooth on the pick-wheel; 
that is, if the cotter pin is in the the first hole, when the 
loom stops, the take-up will let back one tooth. If in the 
second hole, two teeth, and in the third hole, three teeth. 
The cotter pin is placed according to the demands of the 
cloth. When setting the let-back, turn the loom until the 
filling cam follower or weft hammer is in its position 
nearest the breast beam. Pull the filling fork up over the 
hook on this cam follower and the change mechanism will 
now be in operative position. 

There is a pawl-raising finger fastened to the starting 
rod by a set screw which should be turned until it extends 
under the end of the take-up pawl and lifts it out of its 
engagement with the pick-wheel. The take-up pawl passes 
under a lateral lug on the hold-back pawl, and as the 
former is lifted, it in turn lifts the hold-back pawl out of 
engagement with the pick-wheel, which is then free to turn 
backward as far as permitted by the slack pawl. This 
accomplishes the letting back of the take-up at the time 
transfer takes place, The take-up should be looked after 
from time to time with great care to see that the pawl is 
actually thrown out of engagement every time there is a 
transfer, thus allowing the pick-wheel to turn back as de- 
scribed. If this is neglected thin places in the cloth: will 
certainly be caused. 

SPEEDS FOR DRAPER LOOMS. 
Picks per Minute Name‘offLoom 
28 inch 190 to 195 60 inch 
soe 185 to 190 64 “ 

32 180 to 185 68 
34 175 to 180 72 
36 170 to 175 76 
38 165 to 170 80 
160 to 165 84 
154 to 158 88 
148 to 152 92 
144 to 148 96 
140 to 144 100 
136 to 140 104 
132 to 136 108 


Picks"per Minute 
128 to 132 
124 to 128 
120 to 124 
116 to 120 
112 to 116 
108 to 112 
104 to 108 
100 to 104 
96 to 100 
94 to 96 
90 to 94 
88 to 90 
86 to 88 


Name of Loom 


Treating the wool in closed machines has done much to 
keep the fibers open, as with this method thorough boiling 
may be given with a minimum of movement to the wool. 


In piece dyehouses, taken generally, a more rapid form- 
ation of steam takes place than when the material is dyed 
in the form of hanks or raw-stock. 


The less boiling given to loose wool the freer are the 
fibers, and the easier are they to spin. 


The spindles should be set in the center of its mate ring, 
and the guide wire properly adjusted. 


Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corron. 


In order to produce good yarn, and this of a uniform 
shade, the work must be started right at the mixing room. 
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STAFFORD “IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM. 





(Contributed exclusively to CoTTon.) 





The distinctive feature of this loom, shown in Fig. 1 is, 
that it changes the shuttle when the filling runs out or 
breaks. The change of shuttles is made automatically when 
the loom stops, and after the change has been made, the 
loom will automatically start weaving again. The magazine 
attachment is located on the loom breast beam. Eight 
standard loom shuttles which have previously been loaded 
by hand with either cop or bobbin filling are manually 
placed in the magazine. 

The filling fork indicates the absence of weft in the 
usual way, and the loom stops with the shuttle in the 
box at the magazine end. The operation of the loom is 
similar to that of a plain loom until such time as the filling 
yarn breaks, then the automatic features are brought into 
action. As soon as the loom stops, the front board is raised 
and a lever ejects the shuttle from the loom and another arm 
moves from the magazine a fresh shuttle which is carried 
forward by a conveyor and placed in the shuttle box. The 
loom then automatically starts in operation. Sufficient time 
is taken to eliminate sudden and violent movements and the 
change of shuttles is effected without any strain on the loom 
or the automatic mechanism. The danger of breakage of 
bobbins, castings, shuttles, or injuries to the warp or filling 
is reduced to a minimum. 

The mechanical means for effecting the change of filling 
consists principally of a shaft extending the full width 
of the loom and cams mounted on the shaft, controlling 
the shuttle changing device. There are three cams used in 





Fig. 1. 





this connection; two are cast together, and the third is 
locked in such a way that it is impossible for them to get 
out of time. A single turn of the cross shaft completes 
the operation of changing ‘the shuttle, after which the motion 
is thrown out of action until the fresh supply of filling is 
exhausted. It will be seen from this that there is slight 
wear on the automatic device. Except during the brief 
period when it is called into play to change the shuttle, it is 
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STAFFORD PLAIN Goops Loom. 
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disconnected and has no work of any kind to do, being in 
fact an entirely distinct mechanism without connection with 
the ordinary weaving features of the loom. 

The loom is equipped with a mechanical warp stop 
motion of simple design, being positive and immediate in 
its action. Every end of the warp is controlled by one 
drop wire. The stop motion is so arranged that on the 
breaking of a warp end, the loom stops, rendering it neces- 
sary for the weaver to piece the broken end before the loom 
is restarted. 

After the change of shuttle, the new shuttle, as it enters 
the box, leaves a thread extending from the magazine to 
the shuttle box. In order to sever this thread the temple 
at the magazine end is provided with a cutter, so arranged 
that on the first pick after the new shuttle is in place, the 
end of filling referred to is carried into the path of the 
knife and cut. This cutter is combined with the regular 
construction of loom temples. 

All looms are equipped with friction pulleys and belt 
as required, either from above or below. The pulley runs 
on a sleeve which fits over the crank shaft, so that the wear 
instead of coming on the shaft, is taken up by the sleeve 
which ean be replaced at a small expense when it becomes 
necessary. A 14-inch pulley is usually supplied. 

The shipper motion on this loom is of the forward pull 
variety, and is very easy to operate. 

The loom is supplied with a powerful brake which acts 
in combination with the shipper, and when the shipper is 
thrown off, the brake acts and stops the loom approximately 
on the back center, where the change of shuttle is effected. 
The brake is of the “shoe” variety; the shoe is supplied 
with a leather friction which comes in contact with a broad 





brake wheel, and its. action is certain and effective, yet 
without strain on the loom. 

A positive worm take-up gives a steady, continuous 
motion to the take-up roll, and produces a very even cloth, 
owing to its positive motion. It is so arranged as to auto- 
matically let back the proper number of picks when the shut- 
tle is changed, and thus eliminates possibility of making thin 
places. The take-up roller is of metal, covered with per- 
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forated steel, which is another factor in procuring even 
cloth, as the metal is not affected by atmospheric conditions 
as is more or less the case where the ordinary wood roll 
is used. The take-up provides for a large roll, 16 inches 
in diameter. 

The gearing of the take-up motion is arranged so that 
one tooth in the change gear represents one pick in the 
cloth. Fig. 2 shows a plan and side view of the gearing. 
The motion is operated from the pick cam shaft, each revo- 
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roll made of wrought iron pipe, ground and polished to 
a smooth surface. It has a very simple adjustment, making 
it susceptible of being raised as desired. 

Experience has shown that a weaver can run from 14 
to 34 “Ideal” automatic looms, depending on the width and 
style of cloth made. 

Any style of shuttle may be used. Ordinarily, one cf 
the hand-threading type is employed, but this is not es- 
sential. There are several shuttles of the hand-threading 
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Fic. 2. Srarrorp TAKE-UP GEARING. 


lution of which equals two picks in the cloth. A 24-gear 
on the pick cam shaft drives another 24-gear, which is on 
the same shaft with a single pitch worm. This worm drives 
a 90-gear located on the same stud with a 30-gear, which 
through an intermediate gear, drives the pick change gear. 
This in turn is on the same stud with a 32-gear, which drives 
a 76-gear on the same shaft with the sand roll, the latter 
being 14.25 inches in diameter. The calculation for a con- 
stant is as follows: 
76 X 90 X 24 X 2 

32 X 30 X 1 X 24 X 14.25 

To find the number of teeth in the pick change gear 
to produce a required number of picks per inch in the 
cloth, multiply the constant by picks per inch required. 

Either a Bartlett or a friction let-off is applicable to 
this loom. Upon the broad loom, where two beams are 
used, a compensating let-off is provided, thus regulating 
any difference in the size of the beams. 

The picking motion has been designed to provide an 
easy, even pick, which is apparent when the looms are 
running at high speed. 

The picking cams are keyed to the bottom shaft, as well 
as set screwed. The toes of the pick cams are made of 
a special hard iron to guard against wear, and are made 
adjustable. Picker sticks are made of tough native hickory. 

The lay is made of tough white ash and is fitted with 
either a wood or steel race-plate. The shuttle boxes are 
of iron with back binder and maple swell, faced with a 
leather friction. The hand rail is of ash and is furnished 
with the regulation shuttle guard. The pitmans are pro- 
vided with metal straps and regulating bolts to prevent 
back lash which is so often found in looms. This has been 
found to be a very effective way of overcoming this objec- 
tionable condition. 

The loom is equipped with an adjustable vibrating whip 


= 1 Constant. 





kind that are efficient aids to economical weaving and their 
use is constantly increasing. 

Four distinct types of looms are built: The regular 
construction; special construction for narrow goods, with 
the harness curtailed to save floor space, but still sufficient 
to allow for a twelve-harness dobby if necessary; an inter- 
mediate construction for goods from 56 to 72 inches in 
width, and a heavy construction loom running from 72 to 
108 inches. 


STAFFORD AUTOMATIC PICK FINDING 
MECHANISM. 


The production of drills, denims, sateens, tickings, etc., 
requires the use of from three to five harnesses in a loom, 
and the attention required in weaving is increased over 
plain weaving, owing to fact that the correct shed for the 
insertion of the first pick from a fresh shuttle has to be 
found, in order to produce satisfactory cloth. In the ordi- 
nary loom, the weaver in a great many cases stops the 
loom just before the filling is entirely spent, and replaces 
the empty shuttle with a fresh one. When the filling is en- 
tirely exhausted and the loom stops, the weaver has to 
turn the loom until the proper shed, where the filling ran 
out, is open. He then enters the shuttle and starts the 
loom. 

The object of the automatic pick finding device, which 
is made by the Stafford Co., Readville, Mass., is to per- 
form mechanically what was required of a weaver, that is, 
find the proper shed before the fresh filling is started into 
the cloth. : 

The great advantage of the pick finding motion is that it 
renders possible making three, four and five-harness goods 
without the expensive and undesirable features inseparable 
from a feeler motion. The waste and expense of stripping 
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the bobbins where the latter device is used is quite an item. 
The fact that the feeler motion is a device requiring delicate 
adjustment and unusual care to keep it in running order 
presents conditions that must be taken unto consideration 
when using this motion for making goods of the kind 
referred to on an automatic loom. 

The pick finding device is entirely new in conception, 
and ean only be used with the “Ideal” automatic loom, and 
it is broadly controlled by the makers. The main principle 
of the device is that the change of: shuttle, after the filling 
has been entirely run off of the bobbin, is delayed until 
it is possible to place a fresh shuttle in the box and have 
the first pick from the new shuttle go through the same 
shed that the spent shuttle was traveling through when 
the yarn ran out. This result is arrived at by picking the 
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the loom to effect a change of shuttles, consequently the 


empty shuttle has to be picked three more times. This 
brings it into the magazine end box, and also brings the 
proper shed up again. 

The loom now stops, the empty shuttle is ejected, a 
new one carried into place, and the loom restarts auto- 
matically. Consequently, no matter which way the shuttle 
is traveling, there will be no mispicks, but there will be 
oceasional double pick, which in the great majority of 
goods, however, does not constitute a defect. 

FOUR-HARNESS GOODS. 

In making four-harness goods, two filling forks are re- 
quired, as on three-harness work, although a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation is met in finding the proper shed. In this 
ease, it will be observed that the order in which the shuttle 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE WORKING OF THE STAFFORD PICK FINDER. 


spent shuttle a prescribed number of times after the filling 
fork has indicated, until the proper shed has come up 
again, and the shuttle is in the box at the magazine end 
ready to be changed. 

Immediately the filling fork indicates the absence of 
filling, the take-up and let-off motions are thrown out of 
action, so that the possibility of thick and thin places is 
eliminated. The empty shuttle will be picked from two to 
five times, depending upon circumstances, before it is 
ejected and a new one put in place. 

In making three-harness goods, two filling forks are 
used, and if the shuttle is traveling towards the magazine 
end when the yarn runs out or breaks, it is picked twice 
more before the loom stops and makes a change. This con- 
dition is shown in diagram Fig. 1. 

When the shuttle is traveling towards the shipper end, 
however, it will be seen from Fig. 2 that if only two extra 
picks are made, the shuttle will be at the wrong end of 


is picked from either side is never varied; in other words, 
if sheds 1 and 3 are picked from the magazine end, sheds 
2 and 4 must always be picked from the shipper end or 
vice versa. Accordingly, if the filling runs out with the 
shuttle traveling towards the shipper end as shown in 
Fig. 3, the loom makes three picks with the spent shuttle, 
which brings it into the box at the magazine end, when 
the new shuttle is inserted in the usual way, and the loom 
restarts weaving. 

If, however, the filling breaks with the shuttle traveling 
toward the magazine end as shown in Fig. 4, it is clear 
that picking the empty shuttle a prescribed number of 
times will not alter the order of the picking so that the 
shuttle will never be at the magazine end at the proper 
time to effect the change, and have the first pick from the 
new shuttle go in the same shed as the last pick from the 


old. 
Means, therefore, have to be introduced to reverse the 
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order of the picking. This consists of a device that sus- 
pends the action of the harness cams for one pick, so that 
when the filling fork indicates absence of filling, the empty 
shuttle will be picked four times; the second and third picks, 
however, will go through the same shed, so that on the 
fcurth pick the loom stops with the shuttle at the magazine 
end. The next pick, being the first with the fresh shuttle, is 
sent through the same shed that the break occurred in. 
FIVE-HARNESS GOODS. 

In making five-harness goods a single filling fork is 
used. If the filling runs out when the shuttle is traveling 
toward the magazine end as shown in Fig 5, four picks 
are niade with the empty shuttle. This brings the shuttle 
into the proper box to effect the change, and the next pick, 
being the first from the new shuttle, goes in the same shed 
where the break occurred. 
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Pick FINDER DIAGRAMS. 


When the shuttle is traveling in the opposite direction, 
towards the shipper end as shown in Fig. 6, only three 
picks are made with the empty shuttle before the change 
takes place. This results in the first pick from the new 
shuttle going in the shed first before the one where the 
filling gave out. In five-harness goods the individual pick 
is to a very large extent buried in the fabric, so that this 
feature does not assume the importance it would were 
three or four harness goods in question. 

In actual practice the sucess of the loom on five-harness 
goods has been marked. Weavers have run as many as 26 
looms each, and taken off a most satisfactory production 
both as regards quantity and quality of cloth. 


Inquiries about anything pertaining to the textile indus- 
tries will be cheerfully answered by Corron. 
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WHITIN HEAVY PATTERN LOOM. 


This loom is designed for weaving standard sheetings, 
shirtings, drills, twills, ete., and is made in different widths 
from 28 inches to 70 inches. The sides and arch of this 
loom are made very heavy in order to stand the high speed 
of running demanded, and the extra strain thereby induced. 
It has the ordinary cam harness motion, and by the use of a 
short auxiliary cam-shaft, geared to the main cam shaft, can 
be readily and quickly changed to three, four, five, or six 
shed work as needed, the cams being made in sets, that are 
interchangeable with each other to further facilitate this 
arrangement. Weavers who have been called upon to make 
changes in twill work realize the advantages of this con- 
struction. The cam shaft is not disturbed in the least in 
making the change, the necessary gears for the different 
sheds being put on when loom is set up, thus doing away 
with all trouble of re-setting the pick cams, eccentric, cam- 
shaft boxes, ete. The cams themselves have been modeled so 


WHITIN Heavy Parrern Loom. 


as to give the easiest harness motion possible. When desired, 
the loom is made with an adjustable arch, by means of which 
extra harness space may be obtained. 

This loom is usually built to “protect” from the breast 
beam, that is, the stop motion is located at the center of the 
breast beam, and the swell on the shuttle box is placed at 
the front. However, the loom may be built to “protect” at 
the side, in which case the swell on the shuttle box is placed 
on the back of the lathe. 

A brake is applied to the driving pulley. An improved 
Bartlett geared let-off motion is used, or a friction let-off, 
as may be desired. Friction driving pulley may be had in- 
stead of the tight and loose pulley arrangement. The loom 
may be belted from above or below. 

The change pick motion may be arranged so that one 
tooth in the change gear stands for two picks per inch in the 
cloth; for example, 50 teeth in the change gear give 100 
picks per inch in the cloth. The change gears range from 
20 to 54 teeth. The pick motion may be arranged to give 
any required number of picks per inch, but where more than 
108 or less than 40 picks per inch are required, the ratio be- 
tween the change pick gear and the number of picks in the 
eloth, will not be constant as above. 








































WHITIN SATEEN LOOM. 





This loom is designed for weaving sateens, sheetings, 
twills, ete. It is built in either the standard or Ponemah 
sizes, the latter having 3 inches more harness space, which 
permits the use of dobbies.with a large number of harnesses. 
The sides and girts are extra heavy, thereby reducing vibra- 
tions to a minimum. The crank-shaft is of large diameter 
and runs in boxes with caps which permits the removal of 
the shaft with little difficulty. The lathe is built in a sub- 
stantial manner and is provided with an extra heavy reed 
cap, iron race plate, and shuttle boxes with iron or wooden 
backs and adjustable front swells. The warp beams are 
from 12 to 17 inches diameter, and are held in position by 
the Owen patent retaining device. The let-off motion may 
be either the Bartlett or friction let-off, or a combination of 
both. 

For weaving goods from plain, up to six harness twill 
the loom is usually equipped with a regular top harness mo- 
tion, but if preferred a side-top harness motion, shown in 
the accompanying illustration may be had. The take-up mo- 
tion, as illustrated, consists of a side shaft and worm, driv- 
ing a worm ratchet gear. By the use of this motion the 
chance of skipping a tooth in the ratchet, as is sometimes 
the ease with the ordinary gear, is entirely obviated. By the 
use of a double pick device the pick gearing may be ar- 
ranged to give any required number of picks per inch, from 
18 to 247. 

The Owen patent high cloth-roll motion consists of a 
sand-roll, 44% inches in diameter, placed a short distance 
below the breast beam; and a cloth-roll, held in movable 


bearings. This cloth-roll is pressed against the sand-roll by 
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WHITIN SATEEN LOOM. 


spiral springs which exert a constantly increasing pressure 
as the cloth roll increases in diameter. By the use of this 
motion, access to the inside workings of the loom is easily 
had, and wrinkling of the cloth as it is being wound is pre- 
vented to a great extent. A roll of cloth 13 inches in diame- 
ter may be wound on this arrangement. The removal of the 
roll of cloth is easily accomplished, even while the loom is in 
operation, by means of a worm. A few turns depress the 
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cloth roll holders, so that the pressure is removed and the 
roll of cloth may be taken out and a new one started. 


WHITIN GINGHAM LOOM. 





This loom as shown in the accompanying illustration is 
particularly adapted for weaving ginghams, cottonades and 
plaids. It has the ordinary cam harness motion with which 
from two to six shed work.may be woven. 

The Crompton box motion of four into one is used. The 
four boxes and the mechanism for operating them are lo- 





WHITIN GINGHAM Loom. 


eated on the right hand side of the loom. The shuttle boxes 
are carried positively into their proper positions by means 
of sliding gears and eccentrics combined with a lifting lever, 
motion being imparted to the sliding gears by a mutilated 
gear on a cam shaft. The changing of the boxes is ac- 
complished by means of a wire connection between the slid- 
ing gears and pattern chain mechanism. A break-down stop . 
motion is provided to prevent any damage to the shuttle 
boxes or box mechanism due to a picker sticking or a shuttle 
failing to enter a box. The pattern chain mechanism is 
fastened to the arch and is driven from the cam shaft. A 
multiplier motion for reducing the length of the pattern 
chain may be applied if desired. The loom is fitted with 
patent high ecloth-roll take-up motion, friction let-off, beam 
locks, and friction pulley. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES GINGHAM LOOM. 





This loom, as shown in Fig. 1, is designed for plain 
weaving with one or more colors in the warp and filling, the 
most usual class of goods being ginghams. In its simplest 
form, this loom is equipped with two harness cams, located 
on the pick cam shaft, and treadle harness motion which 
is operated by the cams. The loom may also be arranged 
for three, four or five harness, and the usual combinations 
of drop boxes are readily applied. 

The illustration shows a 4x1 box motion attached, with a 
variable pattern box chain in position for operating the 
levers necessary for the working of the lower mechanism 
through the long vertical rods shown. The box motion :s 
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loom. The star wheel in the lower mechanism of the box 
motion is’shown very clearly. As will be seen there are two 
small segment gears located around the star wheel, one being 
situated at the top front center, and the other at the back 
bottom eenter. The long rods extending from the top 
mechanism are clearly shown, with their connections to 
the small segment gears. The operation of the top segment 
gear brings the second box into position, that is, on a line 







Fig. 1. Crompton & KNOWLES GINGHAM LOOM. 





with the race place; the lower segment gear will bring the 
third box into position, and both the segment gears working 
at the same time will bring the fourth box into position. 

A special top rigging for the harness may be attached 
to the loom arches, to take the place of the top roller shaft, 
as shown in the illustration. This feature is a marked im- 
provement and of importance, especially when the maximum 
number of harness are used. 

The loom has a face friction driving pulley on the crank 


shaft, the shipper handle being located on the left hand 


side of the frame. A rope friction let-off for single beam 
is used, and a-positive take-up with a cloth roll over the 
take-up roll is provided. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES DOBBY LOOM. 


This loom, illustrated by Fig. 1, is a standard type in 
the broad field of fancy cotton weaving for which it was de- 
signed. 

A characteristic feature of the loom is the combination 
of a highly developed dobby head with the Crompton type 
of box motion, so familiar for many years to users of fancy 
cotton looms, because of the fact that this box motion is 
fitted to other makes of looms by the Crompton & Knowles 
Co. The harness chairi and drop box chain cylinders are 
positively connected, thereby maintaining one cylinder in 
a fixed relation to the other cylinder under all conditions. 

A link chain multiplier is used in connection with the. 
box chain, and materially reduces the number of chain bars 
in any box chain of large size. 


in reality the most important mechanism connected with this 
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The illustration shows a 16 harness loom with a single 
index dobby and a 4x1 box motion. Another form of dobby 
which may be used, has two separate harness chain eylin- 
ders, which may be single or double index. With the two 
eylinders it is possible to obtain from one to four different 
weaves in the cloth being woven, and thus gives a very wide 
range of weaving effects with a minimum length of chain. 

Another point of interest in the construction is a high 
take-up roll, with a lower cross girt set back of the lay 
swords, which affords easy access to the under part of the 
loom. The take-up is positive, and the cloth is wound on a 
descending cloth roll under the steel surfaced take-up roll by 
frictional contact. The let-off is of the frictional type with 
a single beam. The illustration shows only one beam on 
the loom. When more beams are required, upper beam 
stands have to be attached to the loom frame, and extra 
whip rolls provided. A leno motion with one, two or three 


Fic. 1. Crompton Type Dozsy Loom. 


sets of slackener bars may be applied, when it is desired to 
weave gauze fabrics. 

It will thus be seen that the variety of fabrics that may 
be produced on this loom is very comprehensive. 

For driving the loom a face friction, cone friction, or 
tight and loose pulleys may be used, to suit the ideas of dif- 
ferent manufacturers. 


KNOWLES DOBBY LOOM. 





This loom, as shown in Fig. 1, is manufactured by the 
Crompton-Knowles Looms Works, and is designed for 
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weaving all classes of goods, and especially the highest 
grades of fancy cottons. While the Knowles looms meet 
the same general requirements as the Crompton dobby 
looms, yet they are entirely distinct in point of construction. 
Both types have been developed to a high state of efficiency, 
the essential difference being in the types of dobby and box 
motion used. All of the Knowles looms in this class are 
equipped with the Providence or Stafford types of dobbies. 
The Knowles box motion differs from the Crompton star 
wheel mechanism, by having a gear arrangement, as shown 


= 
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Fie. 1. Know ies Type Dossy Loom. 

in the illustration. A revolving gear, with part of its teeth 
cut away, is located under thin gear wheels which are con- 
nected to levers that operate the boxes. The thin gears are 
earried by levers which are operated from the box chain, so 
that when the boxes have to be changed, the proper gear is 
raised into contact with the revolving gear, and the lever 
operating the boxes is given a movement to secure said oper- 
ation of the boxes. 

The harness capacity ot this loom varies from 6 to 30 
harness. The builders have a great variety of mechanisms 
and attachments for this loom in order to meet the require- 
ments for producing different classes of fabrics. 

Single or double index dobbies may be had, with addi- 
tional attachments, if desired, such as two-weave mechanism, 
reversing dobby chain arrangement, one or multiplier ehains 
for the box motion, leno motion for gauze fabrics, and lap- 
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pet motion. The dobby frame is of strong construction and 
is well braced to the loom side. 

The dobby drive is so arranged that a warp stop motion 
may be readily applied without calling for any important 
changes in construction. 

The illustration shows a loom with 42 inches reed space, 
25 harness, 4x1 box motion with multiplier, rope friction 
let-off, and ratchet ring take-up. The loom is built with 
different widths of reed space, suitable for faney cotton 
weaving. 

The drive is by face friction pulley, and the brake is ar- 
ranged to be released by a foot lever or shipper handle. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES TWO-WEAVE 
ATTACHMENT NO. 13. 


INSTRUCTION FOR APPLYING AND OPERATING THE ATTACH- 
MENT. 


The object of a two-weave motion on a dobby is to 
provide means for introducing an additional weave effect 
at intervals in the cloth, without the necessity of having 
an extremely long harness chain. Arrangement is made 
to throw the different weaves into operation according to 
the design desired. 

The details of the motion are best shown by means of 
the accompanying illustrations, Figs. 1, 2 and 3. The pat- 
tern chain cylinder A is secured to a long shaft B which ex- 
tends toward the rear of the loom beyond the dobby frame. 
The multiplier stand C is located above and to the left of 


TRONT OF DOBSY 


END OF CHAIN BAR 
Crompton & KNOWLES Two-WEAVE: MECHANISM. 


the long shaft B, said stand having a small horizontal 
shaft on which are movably located the checking device S, 
and the lifting finger J. A worm D, positively driven, is 
set to engage and drive the worm wheel E, which is secured 
to the shaft B. The small multiplier chain cylinder F with 
its ratchet G, is also located on the shaft B in such a 
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position that the multiplier chain I is in position directly 
under the lifting finger J. The finger J is thus operated 
by the multiplier chain I and in turn operates the sprocket 
chain wheel in and out of engagement with the two clutch 
collars. 

The ratchet pawl K, for operating the multiplier chain 
I through the ratchet G, is secured to the back dobby 


rocker L. In its normal position, the pawl K, will rest’ 


upon the shoe M, and is thus held out of engagement with 
the ratchet wheel G. This shoe M, is attached to a collar 
on the shaft B, another arm extending outwardly from the 
collar, opposite from the shoe M. A wire connection N, 
is made from this arm of the shoe M, to the crooked finger 
O, which is located at the back of the dobby beside the 
regular fingers. The finger O is operated by means of a 
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which would make 6 or 8 repeats of the chain. The body 
pattern should be pegged on rows 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, 11, 14, 15. 
In this arrangement, the chain is advanced one bar for each 
pick, and the change from one weave to another is accom- 
plished by throwing the clutch from one collar to the 
other, thus dropping one-half a bar of chain or one row 
of pegs. It should be understood that where a pattern is 
found in which it is not possible to make the body of the 
pattern an exact multiple of the border, the above two-weave 
arrangement can not be used. 

When it is desired to have a plain two-harness weave 
alternate with a figure, a worm with a dwell is used, which 
allows the pattern to be pegged on the double index chain 
in the regular manner. A ball Q on the multiplier chain 
throws the clutch chain wheel out of engagement with its 


Fig. 1. Crompton & KNOWLES GEM Loom. 


brass extension P, Fig. 2, on the end of the ‘harness chain 
bar. When this takes place, the shoe M, is lowered, and 
the ratchet K, engages the multiplier ratchet G. The 
checking device S, for the small multiplier chain cylinder 
F, is held against the under side of the ratchet G, by a 
coiled spring T. 

A continuous worm is used when the number of picks 
in the body of the goods to be woven is a multiple of the 
number of picks in the-border pattern. Thus, if in a cer- 
tain handerchief pattern there are 200 picks in the two 
borders, there will be 200 bars of chain required, and the 
border pattern will be pegged on rows 1, 4, 5, 8, 9, 12, 13, 
ete. The body of the pattern then should have some num- 
ber of picks that is a multiple of 200, say 1200, or 1600 


collar (the other collar having been previously slid out of 
the way), which will allow the dobby cylinder A to remain 
stationary. Meanwhile, the chain wheel F, carrying the 
multiplier chain, is revolving one link for each two picks 
until a flat link R in this chain allows the collar to engage 
with the clutch and thus advance the regular dobby chain. 
I: is readily seen that a proper arrangement of the wooden 
bars with brass extension P, and the metal chain offers 
a wide scope of multiplication. In the operation of the 
machine in this way the usual check wheel U, roll V, and 
spring W, Fig. 3, are necessary to keep under control the 
dobby cylinder. 


Corron is the leading textile paper in the South. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES GEM LOOM. 





This loom is one of the most substantial types of full 
fancy loom that is built for weaving heavy cotton goods of 
fancy pattern. It is distinguished from other fancy looms 
for cotton weaving, by its positive open shed harness motion, 
the type shown in the accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, 
being the Knowles Gem 25 harness head, driven from the 
erank shaft. A description of the working of the harness 
motion is given in the article on History of Weaving. 

The box motion is combined with the harness motion, so 
that they ean not get out of time with each other. The har- 
ness motion is positive in both directions. The Gem motion 
ealls for an iron harness chain. It consists of small iron 
rods for holding the balls which indicate raisers in the pat- 
tern, said rods being fastened together to form a chain by 
means of small links. 

The box motion includes a box chain multiplier. The 
positive character of these motions and the relatively heavy 
construction make this loom eminently suited for weaving 
the heavier grades of fancy cottons. 

The loom is driven by a face friction pulley on the 
erank’s shaft. A rope friction let-off is used for a single 
beam with the bearings for the beam shaft in the pockets 
in the loom side. 

The frame is arranged to receive double beam stands 
if desired. The take-up is positive with a swinging cloth 
roll over the take-up roll. A brake motion is provided, 
which may be released by a foot lever or by the shipper 
handle. A center filling motion is used to prevent mispicks, 
which is an important item in connection with a pick and 
pick motion. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES TERRY TOWEL LOOM. 





This loom, as its name implies, is designed for weaving 
Terry or Turkish towels, the chief characteristic of which 
is the looped or pile surface. The Terry fabric is made in 
a variety of styles from the plain pile surface to elaborate 
designs produced either by different colors or by raising 
and depressing the pile according to the desired pattern. 

The essential feature of this loom is the Terry motion 
for weaving the looped pile on either side of the goods. 
This motion is also combined with a mechanism for re- 
leasing the friction on the upper or Terry beam in the 
loom. The pawl in the take-up motion is also raised 
automatically at proper intervals, allowing the woven goods 
to be drawn back slightly by the let-off weights to a 
point where the impact of the reed against the fell of the 
cloth will form the loops on the surface of the towel. 

Four harnesses are required for weaving a Terry towel 
of the simplest design, and for this purpose, cams are 
generally used. However, dobby and Jacquard motions 
are used in connection with a Terry loom when fancy de- 
signs are desired. A fringe motion is also provided on 
the loom. 

A variety of attachments may be applied to suit differ- 
ent fabries which are to be woven. Besides a dobby harness 
mechanism, there could be had a two-weave motion, a 
counting dial, and a device for weaving plain sections or 
“leaders” between cuts of towels. The last-named motion 
provides a suitable protection for the fringe on the end 
towels in each cut, so that they may be joined together 
again in one length for the finishing process. 
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MASON DOBBY LOOM. 

One type is made with a standard Mason loom fitted 
up with a Northrop Filling Supply mechanism and a dobby 
head. The original inventor of this type of shedding mo- 
tion was Hattersley of England, and the improved dobby 
of the present day is in its fundamental principles, simply 
a modification of the original invention, strengthened and 
improved, in order to meet the increased demands placed 
upon it. 

As now made, this dobby is capable of weaving a large 
range of patterns, and requires no extraordinary skill in 
weaving. 

The jack or harness levers in this dobby are similar in 
design to those in use in other dobbies, and are so con- 
structed that the ribs on the levers keep them in their 
respective positions, and also hold the compound levers 
in place. On the jack levers are bosses which serve as 
bearings for the compound levers. The hooks are attached 
to the compound levers in such a way that it is not neces- 
sary to spring the compound lever apart, in order to put 
in or take out the hooks. At the same time, under normal 
conditions, they can not fall out. The hooks have large 
bearing surfaces, and are made of steel instead of mal- 
leable iron. 

The oscillating knives for operating these hooks are of 
ehilled iron, and the connections from the knives to the 
driving lever are also made in such a way that there are 
no steel pins to become worn; and yet, by the removal of 
one split pin, the connecting arms can be readily removed 
from the dobby. The jack levers are pivotally supported 
on a shaft running through the dobby from side to side, 
serving also as a girt to the frame. A back shaft prevents 
the jack levers from falling out of place. The upper 
hooks, for operating the harness jacks, are controlled by 
wires running down to the tilting levers, which are in 
turn operated by the pegs in the harness chain. These 
wires are guided by passing down through two hoies in 
the cross girts which hold the frame of the dobby together, 
one girt at the top and the other at the bottom. These 
cross girts also serve to separate the hooks. The lower 
hooks are operated by coming. directly in contact with the 
tilting levers, which are operated by pegs in the pattern 
chain. The upper hooks have their own independent set 
of tilting levers, operated by a double row of pegs in 
the chain. The chain barrel is worked by a pawl of novel 
design attached to the top or the bottom of the rocking 
lever, operating a ratchet gear placed on the inside hub 
of the hand wheel. <A check roll, bearing against a recess 
friction wheel, prevents the pattern chain barrel from 
turning any further than is necessary to bring a pattern 
chain bar, with its pegs, directly under the tilting levers. 
The outer guide for the tilting lever also acts as a very 
convenient leveling device, and rocks on the chain barrel 
shaft. Attached to this outer guide is a handle extending 
toward the center of the loom, where it is held firmly in 
position. Should it be necessary to lift all the harness, 
this handle may be depressed, which lifts all the tilting 
levers in the same manner as if a peg should be placed 
under each lever. 

On these looms, the dobby is preferably driven by means 
of an upright shaft and knuckle joints from the outer 
end of the pick cam shaft, as being much the cleaner and 
simpler method. By means of adjusting nuts on each end 
of this driving rod, this motion ean be set, so that there 
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will be no back-lash. On looms where there is no oppor- 
tunity to drive from the pick cam shaft, or in any case 
where it is preferred, the gear, chain, and crank arm, 
driven from the crank shaft may be used. The strap 
sheaves are of seasoned hardwood, and are provided with 
covers, to keep the dirt and oil from the warps. 

It will be seen from the illustration that the dobby is 
placed on the right-hand side of the loom. In building 
the harness chain to weave a desired pattern, the first 
hole on the left-hand side of a bar in chain, represents 
the first harness, and the chain must be made accordingly. 
This dobby is a single index mechanism, and therefore, 
one bar in the chain represents one pick in the fabric. 


NORTHROP DOBBY LOOM. 


This loom built by Draper Co,, Hopedale, Mass., is des- 
ignated “K” model by the makers, being shown in the il- 
lustration, Fig. 1. It will be seen from the illustration 
that there is an outside bearing for the crank shaft, a 
double arch for the dobby rigging, and a twenty-five bob- 
bin battery mechanism on the right hand side of the loom. 

DOUBLE FORK AND FEELER COMBINATION. 

Perfect cloth must be uniform in character, and free 
from gaps and blemishes. Absolute perfection is impos- 
sible, and various degrees of perfection are accepted in 
various classes of goods. In recognition of the necessity 
for better goods for special purposes, different corabina- 
tions of mechanism to produce proper results are aow 
supplied. 

Starting with the most elaborate and complex - com- 
bination, the feeler, double fork, and feeler thread-cutter, 
in connection with the parts operating the transfer filling 
from the hopper is shown in Fig. 2. The feeler thread- 
eatter is always present with the feeler, but the double 
for.. is not a necessity. 


Fic. 1. Norturop Dossy Loom. 


The feeler looms are all made so that they will allow 
the making of goods without mispicks by supplying filling 
just before exhaustion, stopping the loom for a break in 
the filling to allow the weaver to match the pick, or they may 
be set to change the filling when it breaks and run the chance 
of a mispick at such times. With the mechanism above illus- 
trated, the change for either purpose is possible through the 
moving of one piece of mechanism. When the feeler is used 
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with the single fork, it might allow a slight thin place when 
the filling is changed on breakage of filling, so the double 
fork is used when the goods seem to demand extra care in 
the preventing of thin places. 

It may not be quite clear why an extra thread-cutter 
is necessary with a feeler mechanism, but on reflection it 
will be seen that a shuttle which ejects its bobbin before 
the filling is entirely woven, still carries the thread of 
that bobbin, and this thread must be cut, or the shuttle 


Fic. 2. DouBLE FoRK, AND FEELER MOTION. 


may carry this same thread back into the cloth. The 
temple thread-cutter can not take care of this special 
thread, since it is not in proper position. Were the temple 
thread-cutter set to engage this thread, it would also cut 
the running thread at every other pick. This feeler thread- 
cutter has been improved by slight modifications which do 
not show in the illustration, but which dc, however, ma- 
terially add to its efficiency. 

The double fork is very commonly used on these looms 
without the feeler, because the double fork not only af- 
fords a double protection against disorder, but it also has 
a double chance to control the take-up and prevent the 
slightest crack or thin place. The filling, of course, may 
break either going from or going to the hopper side of the 
loom. It may therefore call for a change of filling after 
having missed filling one shade, one shade and a fraction, 
two shades, two shades and a fraction, or three full shades. 
One fork can not possibly detect these variations. 

The double fork construction is practically ‘“fool- 
proof” at present, its only disadvantage being in the re- 
quiring of two inches width in the loom to weave the same 
width in cloth. 

The feeler is intended for application with goods 
where bunches from the ends of the filling are ob- 
jectionable, but if sufficient care is taken with spinning, 
it ought not to be a necessity for the average run of fine 
goods. Feelers are often thought an essential on twills 
and drills, but the peculiar action of the single fork on 
three-harness goods puts the new filling into the proper 
shed the majority of the time; in fact quite as often as is 
usually acedmplished on ordinary looms by average weav- 
ers. 

To secure the best results from feelers, it is necessary 
to change the traverse motion on the spinning frame to 
wind a preliminary short traverse, or “bunch,” as it is 
sometimes called, to thereby limit the amount of waste. 
The feeler is peculiarly adapted te napped goods, where 
absence of filling shows very plainly. 
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STAFFORD AUTOMATIC FANCY LOOM. 


This loom, as shown in the aecompanying illustration 
Fig. 1, combines a standard Stafford dobby with the regular 
automatic shuttle changing loom. The dobby is made 
for use where fancy goods requiring from eight to twenty- 
five harnesses are to be produced. 


Fig. 1. 


On certain lines of fancy goods, when the pick has to 
be absolutely matched, the feeler motion can be used to 
advantage. The motion is so arranged that the shuttle 
changing mechanism is indicated after the yarn has run 
down to a pre-determined extent. A fresh shuttle is in- 
serted in the loom before the other shuttle has entirely run 
out. There is, in consequence, a slight waste each time the 
shuttle is changed, but this has been reduced to a minimum 
on account of the improved and superior nature of the 
mechanism. An important feature of the feeler motion is, 
that no special provision has to be made in the spinning 
room for building a bunch of yarn on the bobbin for the 
feeler finger to act upon. The motion is a double-acting 
one, with two fingers, one connecting with the head of the 
bebbin, or if cops are used, with a collar on the spindle, 
and the other feeling upon a spring that comes in contact 
with the arm through a slot in the shuttle wall. This is a 
simple and smooth running motion and will give good 
results even where requirements are unusually exacting. 


WHITIN FANCY DOBBY LOOM. 





This loom is especially adapted for weaving fancy dress 
goods. It is fitted with the Crompton box motion of four or 
six boxes into one and a dobby motion of any number of 


harnesses from 8 to 30. The accompanying illustration 
shows a loom fitted with six boxes. 
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By means of an improved pattern controlling mechanism, 
the pattern chains of both dobby and box-motion can be 
moved in unison by the weaver standing at the front of the 
loom, whenever it is necessary to turn the pattern motion 
back on account of mispicks or other faults in the pattern 
being woven. 

The Whitin dobby has several features which should be 


Starrorp Fancy Goops Loom. 


of interest to manufacturers of fancy cotton goods. The 
sides are of a substantial and pleasing design. They are 
rigidly connected by cross pieces at the back, and further 
strengthened by the hook racks bolted between them. 


The harness levers, connectors, and hooks are of ordinary 
construction common to dobbies of the Hattersley model. 
The connectors and hooks are made of malleable iron, and 
are therefore light and strong. The hook racks are made so 
that both the hooks and connectors are readily removed 
without the necessity of taking the dobby apart. 


The knives are usually connected to the rocker arms by 
wrought iron hooks, but eye-bars with swivel adjustable 
joints may be used instead. A harness leveling device of a 
simple and effective nature is also provided. The pattern 
chain eylinder is driven by a spring-pawl and ratchet. An- 
other arrangement is to have a detachable chain and inter- 
mittent worm and gear. 


The power to drive the dobby is transmitted by gearing 
from the crank shaft of the loom. This gearing is so situ- 
ated that the danger of oil spattering on the warp is en- 
tirely avoided. 

The Whitin Machine Works build both the single and 
double index dobbies of 8, 10, 12, 16, 20, 21, 25, 26 and 30 
harness capacities, and they may have either sr or 
horizontal harness levers. 
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A simple and effective leno motion ean be readily applied 
if desired. 

These dobbies can be attached to any of the various pat- 
terns of Whitin looms and also to looms of other makers. 
Twelve harness of %-inch thickness is the capacity of the 
Whitin Standard pattern loom, and twenty harness for the 
Ponemah pattern, although sixteen harness in the former 
and twenty-six in the latter may be used with a little crowd- 
ing. By using harness frames Ye-inch thick, the Ponemah 
pattern loom will accommodate 30 harness. Dobbies with 
upright harness levers are more generally used in preference 
to the horizontal lever dobbies. The former is attached to 
the end of the loom, and the latter to top of loom arch. The 
double index dobby is more desirable for weaving loug pat- 
terns, as it requires only half as many bars of chain as would 
be necessary to weave the same pattern on single index 
dobby. Beam holders and yarn slackeners for two or more 
beams may be added for weaving leno work of all kinds of 
patterns. 


THE K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP MOTION. 


The essential difference between mechanical and electri- 
cal forms of warp stop, that, whereas the mechanical 
warp stop has a continuously moving “feeler,” all the ele- 
ments of the electrical warp stop are normally stationary, 
acting only when a warp thread breaks. Again, the me- 
chanical warp stop has mechanism to transmit to the handle 
shipping devices the reaction of the “feeler” on encounter- 
ing a fallen drop wire. In the electrical warp stop, the 
fallen drop wire acts as a switch, closing an electrical cir- 
cuit, and through electro-magnetic action, causing the handle 
shipper devices to be operated by some moving loom ele- 
ment. 
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The K-A eiectrical warp stop has a wide scope of use- 
fulness as evidenced by its emp.oyment with various weaves 
from sheetings to lawns in cottons, as well as with woolens 
and worsteds.. Its simplicity is such that some mills effect 
their own applications, only purchasing the equipment. 

An electrical warp stop depends for its efficiency prin- 
cipally on its detector device, and the efficiency of this is 
measured by its simplicity, and its immunity from lint inter- 
ference, as well as on the regularity, sufficiency, and cer- 
tainty of its current supply. The characteristic feature of 
the K-A electrical warp stop is its detector device which 
differs radically from others. Different makes of stop mo- 
tions generally comprise drop wires, a guide bar or rod 
for the same, and a contact element which may be either the 
moving “feeler” of the mechanical stop motion, or the elee- 
trie terminal of the electrical motion. The K-A eliminates 
the separate contact element by embodying it in the guide 
bar as shown in Fig 1. The guide bar has in its upper 
edge a metal blade which is electrically insulated from it: 
the whole is known as the K-A compound electrode, the bar 
or body being one terminal of the electric circuit, and the 
blade the other. 

The K-A drop wire is characterized by the inclined 
upper edge of the slot that receives the electrode. When 
a drop wire is released by the breaking of a warp thread, 
engagement- of its inclined interior edge with the blade 
of the electrode causes a wedging action or contact be- 
tween the blade and body which is peculiarly positive and 
certain as shown in Fig. 2. Because both terminals of the 
electric cireuit are incorporated in one member, their rela- 
tion ean not be affected by vibration which tends to disturb 
the contact of the drop wire that connects two separate 
members. If anything, vibration intensifies the action of 
the K-A drop wire. 


Wuittn Dossy Loom. 
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There can be no lint interference, because the electrode 
extends above the warp, so that any lint must gravitate 
away from the contact point. As the electrode extends 
through the drop wires, the contact point is housed by 
them and therefore is immune from fly. 

The K-A detector device is simple and compact, and in 
consequence has unusual range of adjustment to meet dif- 
ferent weaving conditions. Not only is there no contact 
device outside of the drop wires, but there is no girt or 
gvard. The only elements that do extend across the loom 










WIRE SUSPENDED AND IN CONTACT WITH 
ELECTRODE. 


Figs. 1 anv 2. 


are the electrodes and the lease and center rods which 
support the warp and sustain the drop wires from the 
electrodes while their threads remain intact. Therefore, 
the space occupied by the K-A detector device is meas- 
ured by the distance across the lease rods, by the length 
of the drop wire and extent of its drop and by the width 
of the fabric, plus the space occupied by the supporting 
brackets. These, as indicated in Fig. 3, are simple and 
compact. The casting that supports the electrodes and 
lease rods is adjustable to and from the harness, and also 
vertically, so that the drop wire sytsem can be raised 
bodily ‘and adjusted to any height. 

The lease rods are simply supported in sockets without 
any securing means. The electrodes are held as in a vise. 
There are no screws or pins to be inserted or removed. 
To secure an e.cctrode in position, it is only necessary to 
insert it in place and tighten a nut, which adequately locks 
it. To remove the electrode, it is only necessary to loosen 
the same nut, and withdraw the electrode. 

As the contact element (the electrode) is entirely within 
the drop wires, it has no relation to or effect on the size 
of drop wire to be employed, and conversely, the length of 
drop wire has no effect on other parts of the device. With 
the same arrangement of electrodes, lease rods and brackets, 
any length of drop wire can be employed, providing the 
length is not such as to interfere with any part of the 
loom or its other equipment. The same equipment is 
used for a 12 grain drop wire as for a 200 grain as shown 
in Fig. 4. Because of this uniformity of equipment, the 
parts for the K-A can be made in quantity, by specialized 
methods of manufacture, which produce the equipment 
at low cost, practically interchangeable between different 
types and makes of loom. 


The drop wires are usually arranged in two hanks or 
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Fig. 3. Srctionat View, SHowine Drops 1x Two Banks. 


rows, but in cases of high sley they are dispersed to pre- 
vent crowding by arranging in three or more rows. 

In casé a warp thread breaks, its location is ascertained 
by running the finger over the tops of the drop wires. 
Those resting on threads that are intact, hang free and yield 
to the touch, but the drop wire that has fallen, wedges on 
the electrode and resists the movement of the finger, causing 
the drop wires to separate and disclose the one which is 
down. 

The usual equipment of drop wires is of the closed 
type, which are drawn in with the warp, twisted in, or 
tied in with the Automatic Warp Tying Machine. This 
form and procedure is preferable where warps are repeated, 





Fig. 4. Dirrerent Sizes or Drops on SAME ELECTRODE. 


because the latter come to the loom with the drop wires 
all in place ready to run, and the looms do not remain idle 
awaiting the application of drop wires. Where it is im- 
practicable to draw or tie in the drop wires, those of the 
open type must be used as shown in Fig. 5. 

Where the warp is drawn in either manually or me- 
chanieally, or tied in, an advantageous device is the drop 
wire protector. This is a piece of cloth of a length some- 


-what greater than the width of the warp, having in its 
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long edges, bars like curtain sticks. When the drawing 
or tying in has been completed, this cloth is folded about 
the under ends of the drop wires, the bars being brought up 
against the drop wires close to the warp threads and tied 
together.. The drop wires, lying in the fold of the cloth, 
are prevented from entangling with the warp threads and 
the latter are thus preserved from breakage in transporta- 
tion to the loom. . Preparatory to such. transportation, the 


Fig. 5,; K-A OpeEN Drop WIRE. 
drop wires are tied up (with the protector) with the harness 
and reed to the warp beam. 

Much interest. centers about the “knock-off,” but a de- 
tailed description of K-A “knock-offs” would require more 
space than is here available. There are in present opera- 
tion many different kinds ranging from the earliest K-A 
devices where the weft fork apparatus was resorted to, 
down to special equipment designed to meet special condi- 
tions. The usual and preferred form of equipment is that 
which comprises a dagger that is projected, by electro- 
magnetic action into the path of some moving loom element 
such as a “bunter” secured to the “lay” or “sword.” In 
older constructions, the dagger encountered the weft ham- 


Fic. 6. MECHANISM TO OPERATE SHIPPER HANDLE. 
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mer. The encounter of the two elements reacts upon the 
loom handle, releasing it and causing the loom to stop. One 
form of this equipment is illustrated in Fig. 6, applied to 
a Whitin loom. 


Figs. 7 AND 8. K-A MaGnet Box AND AUTOMATIC SWITCH. 


fod 


The K-A magnet is illustrated in Fig. 7 which well 
indicates its compact proportions, the cut being about 
half size, as is that of the switch shown in Fig. 8. The 
function of: the latter is to cut off the current from the 
loom when the latter is stopped, so there may be no short 
circuit and wastage of current caused by falling of the 
drop wires into contact with the electrode, in case the warp 
is slackened. The switch is controlled by the loom handia 
which automatically operates it to throw the loom into 
circuit when started, and cut it out when stopped. The 
switch is so enclosed as to be protected from dirt and tam- 
pering. 

The generator and wiring are somewhat heavier than is 
usual for this class of work, and a mistaken idea has 
gained some credence that this predicates a heavier current 
than is wise. Such is not the case, however, for the cur- 
rent used by the K-A is as low of voltage as is used by 
other electrical warp stops operating in like manner under 
like conditions. It is scientifically designed, thoroughly 
built, equipped with ring oiling bearings, and in every 
way suitable for use in a mill. Its ample capacity supplies 
reserve energy for contingencies, which is desirable. 

The wiring has been determined by the same considera- 
tions which impelled the selection of the generator, and both 
are justified by the results. Inadequate conductors cause 
drop in voltage (which is comparable to loss of water 
pressure due to inadequate size of pipes), and the effects 
of drop and leakage are felt more, proportionally, on low 
voltage circuits than on those of high voltage. Therefore 
the wiring is laid out carefully and methodically like elec- 
trie light wiring, the cireuits balanced to insure even dis- 
tribution, and every precaution taken to insure permanence. 


TAVELLA SHUTTLELESS LOOM. 


This loom, shown in Fig. 1, while having more or less 
the general appearance of a regular shuttle loom, differs 
radically from the latter in that no shuttle is necessary 
for weaving. 

Nearly all kinds of woven fabrics can be produced on 
this loom—from the coarsest rugs and art squares of all 
designs, to the finer makes of cotton, woolen, and silk. 
Single pick work in many colors may also be obtained on 
this, loom. : 

In the weaving of Oriental rugs, this loom can produce 
ten yards of such goods, while the, ordinary make of hand 
loom is making one yard of rug work. The speed of the 
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one loom produce as much as ten hand looms. 


ean attend to four or five Tavella looms. 


This loom has but one main shaft, on which all needful 








TAVELLA SHUTTLELESS Loom. 


Fig. 1. 


attachments are placed, by means of which, when the loom 
is running, each and every part accurately performs its 
own share of the work in regular order. 

Located outside of one of the selvages is a weft pre- 
senter or presenters, shown in Fig. 2, which are under 
the control of a suitable pattern surface. Located outside 
of the opposite selvage is a weft carrier, shown in Fig. 3. 
The weft carrier is located directly opposite from the weft 
presenters. 

The weft carrier has combined with-it means whereby 
the same is opened at its outer end after it has been pro- 
jected through the shed, at which time it grasps a weft 
thread extending from a weft presenter which is then in 
its operative position. The filling thread is at this time 
connected to the selvage from the last pick of that color 
in the cloth. The weft carrier, having been opened at 
its end to catch a weft thread, is automatically closed on 
the weft, and at the same time the cutters of the weft sever 
it between the carrier and the selvage. The weft carrier 
is then retracted through the shed, taking with it the single 
thread of weft which is drawn from its bobbin through 
the weft presenter. 


Fic. 2. Wert PRESENTERS. 


As the weft carrier completes its backward stroke and 

is withdrawn fully from the shed, the reed beats the single 
weft into the fell of the cloth. Immediately after the 
beating up, the weft carrier is opened to release the free 
end of the weft. 

The weft carrier is actuated forward and backward 
.through the shed by means of an eccentric having a cam 
groove, the groove receiving a roller on a link connected 
with a lever pivoted within the loom frame. The upper 


end of this lever is attached to a portion of the weft car- 
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shuttleless loom for this work is about 40 to 50 per minute. 
It can be operated all day at the same speed, thus making 
A hand 


loom requires one weaver for each loom, while one weaver 
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rier. The weft carrier is reciprocated on a track or guide- 
way fixed with relation to the loom side rather than on a 
track forming part of the lay. 

The harnesses are operated to form the shed by means 
of cams. In the operation of the loom, about one-fourth 
of the cycle is taken up in the movement of the harness 
and of the reed, and the other three-fourths in actuating 
the weft carrier forward and backward. This length of 
time is necessary for the weft carrier to pass through the 
shed, seize a weft and draw the same back through the 





shed. In preparing the warp for the loom, three warp 
threads extra on the outside of each selvage are provided. 
The weft weaves in with these threads, but they are re- 
moved from the selvages while the cloth is being woven 
by means of disc cutters. In order to make a strong sel- 
vage and bind the weft threads at these points to the warp, 
the four outer warp threads of each selvage are woven 
in connection with a doup warp thread. 

The bobbins of weft are conveniently located below 
the weft presenters as shown in Fig. 1. A comparison of 
the sizes of these bobbins with the regular shuttle bobbin is 
shown in Fig. 4. These large bobbins hold sufficient weft 
to run the loom throughout the day. 

The speed of the loom for faney colored weaving is 
120 picks per minute. 
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Fic. 4. Bospins ror Tavetia Loom. 


New Bedford, Mass., ranks first in the United States in 


the manufacture of fine cotton goods and fine yarns; and 
second in the number of spindles in its cotton mills. 





The mills in New Bedford, Mass., use annually about 


240,000 bales of cotton. 





The picking of the cotton crop in this country requires. 


the labor of not less than 1,500,000 persons—men, women 
and children, working constantly every day for four months. 
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National Association of Cotton Manufacturers _ 


On September 22nd and 23rd, the 87th semi-annual 
meeting of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers was held at the Mt. Washington, Bretton Woods, 
N. H., with over 200 members and guests in attendance. 

President Plunkett held an informal reception on the 
evening of the 21st, receiving the members and guests, 
after which there was a promenade and concert followed 
by dancing. There were four sessions of the convention 
during the two days with golf tournaments in the after- 
noons. 

The business sessions were as follows: 

The first session was held on Wednesday, September 
22, 1909, at 9 a. m. Call to order. Business. Welcome 
to the Granite State, His Excellency, Henry B. Quimby, 
governor of New Hampshire. Responses to the address of 
weleome, Edwin Farnham Greene, Boston, Mass. Presi- 
dent’s address, Charles T. Plunkett, Adams, Mass. The 
following papers were then read: “The Legal Relations 
Existing Between Mill and Selling Agent,” Walter S. New- 
house, New York City; “Third Report of Committee on 
Standard Specifications for Staple Gray Goods,” Albert 
Farwell Bemis, chairman; Frederick A. Flather, secretary; 
Daniel Moore Bates, S. Parker Bremer, John Eccles, Edwin 
Farnham Greene, Alfred M. Goodale, George H. Hills, 
James R. MacColl, Frederick B. Macy, and Lewis G. Par- 
ker. 

The remaining sessions were devoted to the reading of 
papers as follows: Second session held Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 22, 1909, at 8.15 p. m. “Limitation of American 


Cotton Production Affected by the Scarcity of Labor in 
the South,” illustrated by moving pictures, by Theodore 


H. Price, New York City. “Increasing the Earning Ca- 
pacity of a Plant,” Henry D. Martin, Clinton, Mass.; 
“Physical and Mechanical Improvements in Sizing Meth- 
ods,” Leonard W. Cronkhite, Boston, Mass.; “Sizing,” J. W. 
Lindau, 26 Broadway, New York City. 

Third session held Thursday, September 23, 1909, at 
9 a.m. “Accidents to Cotton Mill Operatives,” Edward 
W. Thomas, Baltimore, Md.; “Housing Mill Employees— 
the Intensive Use of Land,’ George H. Miller, Boston, 
Mass.; “Sanitary Conditions in Ventilating and Humidify- 
ing Mills,” George V. S. Michaels, New York City; Secon- 
dary Textile Education,’ William H. Dooley, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Fourth session held Thursday, September 23, 1909, at 
8:15 p. m. “Reinforced Concrete for Textile Mill Con- 
struction,” J. P. H. Perry, New York City; “Pneumatic 
Service for Cleaning Textile Machinery,” Albert W. 
Thompson, Manchester, N. H.; “Cork Inserts as Applied to 
Textile Machinery,” Lawrence Whitcomb, Boston, Mass. 

NEW MEMBERS ELECTED. 

The following were elected to active membership: John 
Schofield Boyd, John S. Boyd Co., Williamstown, Mass. ; 
William B. Gardner, Treas., Naslfavena Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; E. Payson Gibbs, Supt., Langdon Mfg. Co., 
Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y.; Nathan Hatch, Vice-Pres. and 
Mgr. Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y.; George 
C. Hinekley, Vice-Pres. and Treas. Tilton Mills, Valley 
Falls, R. I:; Kenneth J. Merrill, Agt. Tilton Mills, Valley 
Falls, R. I., Pawtucket, R. I.; Joseph K. Milliken, Treas., 
Mt. Hope Finishing Co., North Dighton, Mass.; John B. 


Perkins, Treas., Textile Specialties Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Charles W. Prary, Supt., Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford, 
Mass.; Walter H. Undertown, Treas., New Bedford (Mass.) 
Cotton Mills Corporation; and William E. Kerr, Treas., 
Taber Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Those elected to associate membership were: Henry 
Fisher, National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I.; 
Harold C. Hansen, Vice-Pres. and Treas., Draper-Hen- 
sen Co., New York City; William O. Howland, J. W. 
Quinham Co., Lonsdale, R. I;. Walter S. Newhouse, coun- 


Governor Henry B. QuimBy. 


sellor-at-law on textiles, New York City; F. Nathaniel Per- 
kins, Boston, Mass.; Theodore R. Plunkett, Standard Mill 
Supply Co., Adams, Mass.; Christopher J. Shambow, Sham- 
bow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; and Charles P. Slo- 
cum Corn Produets Refining Co., Boston, Mass. 

President Charles C. Plunkett addressed the meeting in 
part as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Among historical repetitions, none are better known 
than those associated with textile trade conditions. From 
earliest records the natural law of supply and demand 
worked as effectively and constantly as in the present day. 
The single spindle of ancient spinning wheels, with its 
complement of hand ecard and loom, has certainly brought 
its owner to realize the inexorable law as now. compels 
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97 per cent. of European spinners to suspend for months 
the production of two days per week, which is equivalent 
in spindleage to that of the entire American mill owner- 
ship in full operation. 

So disastrous has been the overbuilding in Lancashire 
during the past three years, that meetings are now being 
held to diseourage the promotion, by speculators and illy 
informed capitalists, of further undertakings in cotton 
manufacturing. 

It is significant that practically all of the workers’ un- 
ions are actively engaged in this movement, and are re- 
vealing sagacious leadership which faithfully foresees, and 
endeavors to forestall, the deplorable results of the long 
continued idleness of 70,000,000 spindles during one-third 
of each week; affecting substantially every cotton mill 
operative in Europe and Asia. Incidental to the curtail- 
ment of output of goods, but of almost equal importance, 
through its world-wide application to cotton manufactur- 
ing, is the influence upon the cotton market. The co-in- 
cidence of a prospectively undersized American crop, albeit 
there are supposedly large holdings of old cotton, and the 
controlled requirements of spinners abroad, provides an 
oceasion for universal speculation. Uncertainty as to quan- 
tity and quality of staple will elicit highly illuminated 
forewords, and trade reports will be put under the giant 
press to extract the essence of genuine market knowledge, 
so requisite to balance the seales when they are temporarily 
tilted by eloquently plausible outgivings of bulls and bears, 
in and out of the exchanges. It is unquestionably true 
that full consumption of cotton at this time or in the 
near future, would result in an enhancement of cost to pro- 
hibitive figures, and speedily bring the termination of what 
promised to be an extended period of prosperity in cotton 
manufacturing and kindred industries. 

In making brief mention of manufacturing conditions 
as remotely and recently noted in European mills, I wish 
to wholly diselaim pretensions to extraordinary informa- 
tion or knowledge, and observations must be understood 
to apply in a general sense, and not to exceptional mills in 
either Europe or America. 

The American does well to perfect his information as 
to what his contemporaries are accomplishing in this coun- 
try, and, out of his wisdom, surpass them if he can; but 
the assumption that American standards or ideals, at least 
in industrial activities, are supreme is an act of exaltation 
and egotism quite sufficient to protect our foreign compet- 
itors for ages yet to come. 

We are not likely to over-estimate the innate mercantile 
discernment, mechanical genius and sober judgment of 
Anglo-Saxons and Teutons, which, be assured, has not suf- 
fered deterioration during the present generation. No 
Yankee nor Southron could have more clearly perceived 
nor more promptly appropriated progressive ideals than 
have our European and perhaps our Japanese rivals. 

In management, the observable frugality in reclamation 
of usable waste fibers is most striking and ealls for more 
intensive supervision if in this particular we would equal 
the savings (which are éarnings) made by foreign mill 
officials. 

Again, to their eredit it must be said, that finer dis- 
crimination is made in selection of staples and grades of cot- 
ton—a buyers’ characteristic rapidly spreading here, where 
expertness and prudence in this vocation should be unsur- 


passed. ; 
In making appropriations for the department of agri- 
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eulture for the year ending June 30, 1909, the acti au- 
thorized the secretary of agriculture “to establish a stand- 
ard for the different grades of cotton, calling to his as- 
sistance for that purpose expert cotton classifiers, by fix- 
ing a standard of middling cotton and using the same as 
a basis, establisLing a standard of nine different grades 
to be designated middling fair, strict good middling, good 
middling. strict middling, middling, strict low middling, 


[aes 


pe 
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low middling, strict good ordinary and good ordinary.” 
The secretary was further authorized “to prepare in prac- 
tical form the standard of said grades and furnish the same 
upon request to any persons, the cost thereof to be paid, 
when delivered, by the person requesting the same, and cer- 
tified under the signature of the said secretary and the 
seal of his department.” 

Carrying out the provisions of the act, the secretary 
of agriculture convened in Washington in February a 
committee of cotton experts, including, Messrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer and Lewis W. Parker as representatives of this 
Association, the- former being chairman. The committee, 
after due deliberation, submitted a unanimous report, which 
the secretary has approved, fixing the grades and making 
certain recommendations in connection therewith. In view 
of the fact that contracts are made for cotton in advance 
of the ensuing cotton season, the committee recommended 
that the grades agreed upon by the comm‘ttee be not pro- 
mulgated for general use in trade transactions prior to 
September 1, 1910. The grades are to be put up in a 
very attractive and substantial manner. The boxes will 
be 21 inches square and 41% inches deep, inside measure- 
ments, made of the heaviest grade of binders board, and 
eovered with black cloth. The hinges will consist of two 
thicknesses of linen glued on. Inside the cover of each 
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box there wi.l be a full size photographie reproduction 
of the cotton types contained therein,‘as they appear when 
they leave the department of agriculture, each grade being 
accompanied by a certificate as to the type of cotton repre- 
sented under the seal of the secretary. Nine such grades 
will comprise a set, each grade being represented by 12 
types. 

In this meeting’s programme, there are papers and re- 
ports on subjects which have ordinarily found place in 
the addresses of presidents, and it is an indication of 
progress that such competent writers and committees will 
contribute their services and superior talents. I assure 
you that they are appreciated by your present executive 
who will not encroach upon their time nor province, but 
congratulates you that the presentation of matters of large 
importance will be made by persons who are admirably 
qualified by experience and practical education. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
STAPLE GRAY GOODS. (Third Report.) 


To the president of The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers: 

The result of your committee’s work and its reeommen- 
dations, approved and adopted by this Association last 
April, were, one month later, approved by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at its annual meeting 
held in Richmond, Va. 

Since its second report, made at the annual meeting in 
Boston last April, your committee has made such modifica- 
tions in the form and details of its proposed Sale Note 
and “Allowable Variations,” as have been found desirable 
for practical use. The committee has also devoted con- 
siderable time to fostering the adoption of the Sale Note by 
the trade. 

In June, a meeting was held in New York City between 
representatives of leading New York brokers and ecommis- 
sion agents, and members of the Uniform Contract Com- 
mittee of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and this committee. No individual working alone 
could expect to satisfactorily cope with the problem. It 
seems to your committee that the proposed Sale Note, with 
its simple and equitable legal conditions and “Allowable 
Variations,” should gradually be adopted by the trade, or 
at least become the basis of operations in this country. 

As the principal part of this report, we attached hereto 
a copy of a proposed form of Sale Note, as finally revised 
and amended .by your committee, which has been submitted 
to the Board of Government for its endorsement, in accord- 
ance with the vote of this Association passed at the annual 
meeting last April. Whereas this particular form is made 
out for vse by a broker, your committee again calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, with a change of a word or two, it 
is equally adapted for use by others. This Sale Note form 
your committee is disposed to submit at its final report. 

Attention should be called here to the action taken 
by the Ameriean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in May, 
when adopting the report of its committee on a uniform 
contract for gray cloth, in appointing a committee to study 
and provose similar regulations for use in the cotton yarn 
trade. The necessity for some such standard ~was clearly 
brought out by the diseussion at that time. indicating for 
instance, a considerable difference of cpinion as to the 
weight limits within which yarn should come. Your com- 
mittee suggests the appointment of a committee to consider 
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the subject, feeling sure that no harm, and possibly great The Cotton Manufacturers’ Uniform Sale Note is now 
good, to the cotton yarn trade of this country would re-_ in actual use in the trade, transactions having been made 
sult from the study and standardization of yarn variations with it, and the extent of its use will rapidly increase. 
and contracts. : 









Form approved and adopted by 
The National Association of 
CONTRACT SALE NOTE. Cotton Manufacturers and 
American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, 1909. 
Number 









SOLD FOR ACCOUNT OF 
TO 





QUANTITY yards (variation not to exceed two per cent. allowed) 











pieces of yards each 
bales of yards each 
In addition, buyer to take % Seconds @ 
and seller to deliver if made: ' % Tailings at stated contract price if contract is not renewed. 
QUALITY 
TIME OF DELIVERY from date hereof 


during each week, commencing week ending ..  ,;='*% 
during each month, beginning in the.month of = -< 
(Delivery within two days before or after times specified above is allowed) .2~ 













COUNT PER INCH, Warp Filling ; 
WEIGHT : YARDS TO THE POUND. 
WIDTH IN INCHES 
PRICE CENTS PER YARD 
TERMS OF PAYMENT: 

Net days from date of delivery. 

Net days from date of delivery less “% for payment within days from date of delivery. 
PLACE OF DELIVERY: 

F. O. B. to carrier at with freight allowance. 

F. O. B. 







SPECIAL CONDITIONS: 
SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS: 

If the production of the seller shall be curtailed during the time above named, by strikes, lockouts, or unavoid- 
able casualties, the deliveries shall be made and accepted in proportion to the production. 

The provisions of paragraphs I, II and III, and the allowable variations from specifications as adopted by The 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, all as printed 
on the back hereof, are accepted and agreed to as a part of this contract, unless otherwise stated herein. 

This sale note is the entire contract between the buyer and seller, and any alteration in or changes from the 
printed form of this contract must appear on it in writing. 
To 











Broker. 
[Over] 


Paragraph I—PASSING OF TITLE ON DELIVERY. Unless otherwise specified, the title to goods sold passes to 
the buyer (subject to the right of stoppage in transitu) :— 

a. Upon delivery F. O. B. to carrier, consigned to buyer, and thereafter goods are at buyer’s risk. 

b. Upon arrival of goods at destination and delivery to buyer of bill of lading or of goods, in the case of goods to 

be delivered F. O. B. elsewhere than to carrier. : 

c. Upon delivery of indorsed bill of lading or of goods, in the case of goods consigned to seller’s order. 

d. Upon the separation of the goods and holding subject to buyer’s order (the invoice to follow by due course of 

mail), in the case of goods to be held or if buyer fails to give shipping instructions. e 

Paragraph II—FREE STORAGE. Sixty days’ free storage allowed on goods invoiced and held, the same to be at 
buyer’s risk but to be covered by fire insurance effected by seller in reputable companies. 

Paragraph III.—REJECTIONS AND CLAIMS. The buyer can not reject the goods for delay in delivery unless he . 
notifies the seller within two business days from receipt of bill of lading, or of invoice if goods are to be held. When 
contract calls for delivery in instalments, the buyer can not cancel the contract for any default in any one or more in- 
stallments not amounting to a substantial breach of contract. 

Buyer can not reject goods for defects in quality or other like defaults (a) if he cuts or converts them, nor (b) 
unless he notifies seller within thirty days from receipt by him or at finishing works of goods not held, or within 
thirty days after expiration of period of free storage if goods are invoiced and held; nor (c) unless such defects 
amount to a substantial breach of contract. 

Loss of right to reject does not deprive the buyer of his right to claim damages, if any; but no recovery shall be 
had on any claim not made within one year from receipt of goods or beginning of period of free storage. 

ALLOWABLE VARIATIONS FROM CONTRACT SPECIFICATIONS. 

WIDTH. The width shall not vary anywhere by more than % of an inch below the stipulated width, nor more 
than 5% of an inch above. The width shall not be uniformly less than the stipulated width, but must, at least in some 
places in each piece, be equal to, or greater than, the stipulated width. Goods shall be measured at right angles to 
the selvages when laid open on a flat, horizontal surface and smoothed out by hand, but not stretched. 

WARP COUNT. Except within four inches of each selvage, (where the count must approximate that stipulated) 
the number of warp threads per inch shall not vary anywhere by more than one thread per inch below the stipulated 
count, nor by more than two threads per inch above. The number of threads per inch shall not run below the 
stipulated count throughout the piece, but must at least in some places in each piece, be equal to, or more than 
the stipulated count. 

FILLING COUNT. The number of threads in the filling, or weft, shall not vary anywhere by more than three 
threads per inch below the stipulated count, nor by more than four above. In the case of sateens, however, when 
the count of filling exceeds the count of the warp, the allowance for variation above specified shall be increased by 
the same percentage that the filling count exceeds that of the warp count. In any case the filling count per inch 
shall not run below the stipulated count throughout the piece, but must, at least in some places in each piece, equal, 
or be more than, the stipulated count. 

WEIGHT. Goods shall not vary from the stipulated weight on either side by more than 4 per cent. in any 
one piece, or 2 per cent. in the average of any bale or roll. In case of controversy regarding the weight of goods, 
decision shall be based on goods which have been exposed for twenty-four hours to normal atmospheric condi- 
tions approximating a temperature of 70 degrees F. and a humidity of 70 per cent. 

The word piece, as used above, refers to a leneth of about 50 yards. 
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LIMITATION OF AMERICAN COTTON PRODUCTION 
AFFECTED BY THE SCARCITY OF LABOR 
IN THE SOUTH. 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE. 


I am here to announce that within a few years there 
will be no longer any limitation upon American cotton 
production. I must ask your attention for a few moments 
to a brief statement of why the limitations now existing 
make the invention of a cotton picking machine one of 
the most important achievements of human ingenuity. 

James L. Watkins in his history of “King Cotton” says 
that “Fourteen years after the settlement of the James- 
town Colony (1621), cotton was planted at Newport News, 
Va. Im the Carolinas the cultivation of it began in 1666, 
and in 1748, it began to be exported in small quantities 
from South Carolina.” It was not, however, until 1793 that 
Whitney made his famous invention of the gin, and it was 
some years thereafter that the possibilities of cotton as 
a basis of textile manufacture became apparent. Even 
then, the progress was slow. 

In. 1800, the cotton crop of the United States was 
155,000 bales. In 1808-09, just a century ago, the cotton 
crop of the United States was estimated at 177,000 bales. 
In 1859-60 slave-labor had made it possible to raise a crop 
of 4,861,000 bales, the increase in the fifty-one years be- 
ing 2,748 per cent. The crop of 1908-09 is approximately 
13,851,000 bales, the increase in the last forty-nine years 
being about 285 per cent. In other words, dividing the last 
century of cotton production into two approximately equal 
periods, the first half century being a period of negro sla- 
very in the South, and the second half century that of ne- 
gro freedom, we find that the increase in production during 
the time of slavery was nearly ten times as great as that 
shown after the slaves were emancipated. 

When we come to consider the later record of cotton 
production in America, we find that the ratio of increase 
in the cotton production of the Southern States is a 
continuously decreasing one. In 1894-5 the South first 
produced a crop of 10,000,000 bales (actually 9,901,000). 
In 1903-4, nine years later, its yield was no larger. In 
1897-8, there was produced for the first time a crop of 
about 11,250,000 bales, and in 1905-6, eight. years later, 
the yield was about the same; being 11,346,000 bales. 

There are few who appreciate how far the cost of 
labor enters into the cost of cotton. Of the cash pro- 
ceeds of the crop in an average year, I think that fully 
75 per cent. is paid in cash to the manual labor which has 


produced the crop. Exact figures upon this subject are — 


not obtainable, as the statistics of various planters differ 
radically, but the figures I have named are well within, 
rather than over, the fact, and there is but little doubt 
that the labor cost of eotton production in the South at 
present is substantially in excess of eight cents a pound. 


Of this total of labor cost, the most important item is — 


the cost of picking. 

Taking the cotton belt as a whole, I think that the 
average cost of picking the crop at present may be esti- 
mated to be $1 per hundred pounds, or one cent a pound. 
The weight thus paid for includes the seed, and as a gen- 
eral rule it takes three pounds of seed cotton to make one 
pound of lint cotton. If the cost of picking be $1 per 
one hundred pounds of seed cotton, it is equal to $3 per 
hundred pounds of lint cotton. This is the equivalent of 
about $15 a bale, and upon a crop of 14,000,000 bales rep- 
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resents the stupendous sum of $210,000,000 in cash which 
is annually paid for picking the American cotton crop. 

The tremendous economic value of any machine which 
would eliminate, even in a small degree, this enormous 
item of labor has long been recognized, and for nearly 
one hundred years or more inventors have been attacking 
the problem. There are on file in the Patent Office at 
Washington records of something over 450 mechanical eot- 
ton-picking inventions. While cotton is planted in rows 
as corn is, its lateral development is very luxuriant. It 
ripens progressively, and its full fruition covers a period 
of from three to four months. The lower bolls, which de- 
velop first, ripen first, and the top bolls, which develop 
last, ripen last. 

It is an annual plant, but its growth seems to cover 
very nearly the full period of twelve months, and I have 
known cotton that commenced to bloom in July to continue 
to bloom, to put on squares and to open its bolls, until 
well into January. A machine to pick it successfully must 
therefore be a machine that is automatic in its selection of 
the ripened cotton, and one that in picking the ripened 
cotton that protrudes from the bolls will not injure the 
plant or its leaves. Furthermore, it must leave undisturbed 
the half-opened bolls, and unbruised and unbroken the 
blooms or the bolls that have not commenced to open. 


WILLIAM W. WHITCOMB. 


There appears on the next page in this issue a paper 
bearing on the use of Cork Inserts in pulleys, looms, mule 


Wituiam W. WHitcoms. 
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frictions, and in other frictional devices used in the textile 
industry. We are pleased to be able to reproduce a photo- 
graph of William W. Whitcomb, to whom the original so- 
ealled Cork Insert patents were granted, and who is the 
president of the National Brake & Clutch Co., now owning 
these patents. 

Mr. Whitcomb’s early life in the mills and subsequently 
as assistant agent in woolen mills in Vermont, and for more 
than fifty years in the wholesale and manufacturing business 
at Boston, has led him to appreciate existing necessities 
and to apply Cork Inserts to many uses in cotton and 
woolen mills, with the result that this simple and inexpen- 
sive equipment has given so great satisfaction that these 
Inserts are now being quite generally adopted throughout 
the New England and Middle States and to a certain extent 
in the Southern States. Progressive textile manufacturers 
will find especially interesting information in the treatise 
on Cork Inserts, which is the first complete article on the 
subject that we are aware of. 


CORK INSERTS AS APPLIED TO TEXTILE 
MACHINERY. 





Wuat Cork Inserts ArE. How Usep. USE IN THE TEx- 
TILE INDUSTRY. CorK INSERT Tests. UsE ON MULES. 
Loom Frictions. Tests oN Loom CLUTCHES. 
SLASHER AND CALENDER FRICTION. 


BY LAWRENCE WHITCOMB. 





An economical, efficient and almost indestructible means 
of eliminating losses in power transmission, applicable to 
nearly every type of friction device used in this great 
industry, is a matter of interest to mill owners, agents, 
superintendents, and others in charge of such works. Lead- 
ing engineers have repeatedly made the stutement in engi- 
neering publications that the amount of power lost between 
its souree and the point of delivery, through the slipping 
of belts and other friction devices, amounts to more than 
is usually supposed, in some cases running as high as thirty 
per cent. A reliable and economical method of preventing 
this loss will unquestionably be of great value. 

In old mills, where changes and additions have been 
made from time to time, such loss of power is particularly 
noticeable. An equipment that can be supplied in one’s 
own machine shop on holidays or out of working hours, 
and at small expense, has great advantages. 

WHAT CORK INSERTS ARE. 

Cork is the bark of a tree, known as the cork tree, and 
is the lightest known solid. It has a very high co-efficient 
of friction and is not 2ffected by many of the conditions 
which seriously impair the efficiency of other substances 
when used for friction surfaces. It possesses a quality not 
found in any other solid; namely, that of altering its volume 
to a marked degree under pressure, being compressible and 
elastic. 

Cork is made up principally of an aggregation of mi- 
nute air cells, having thin, air-tight, water-tight, and very 
strong walls. If compressed, the resistance to compression 
continually grows stronger, in a manner more like the 
resistance of a gas under compression than that of an 
elastic solid, such as a spring. The elasticity of cork is 
not only great, but is very persistent. The better grades of 
corks, such as are used in bottling, expand immediately 
when withdrawn from the necks of bottles, and show an 
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increase in volume of about seventy-five per cent. even 
after having been confined under compression for many 
years. 

It is the elasticity of cork, coupled with its high coeffi- 
cient of friction and its remarkable ability to withstand 
heat and wear, which make it a valuable material for fric- 
tional purposes when used under compression as an insert; 
but it is a peculiarity of cork that while having much elas- 
ticity and strength when confined under pressure, it is 
brittle when not so compressed; and the very grade of cork 
that proves to be most indestructible when used under com- 
pression as inserts wholly fails, owing to its brittleness and 
other peculiarities, if used for frictional purposes in its 
normally expanded and thus weakened condition. It is this 
fact that has made its successful use for frictional purposes 
impracticable until.the present method of using it under 
compression was devised. 

To obtain this desired compression, sockets are drilled 
or east in the face of a pulley, clutch or brake to be thus 
equipped, and into these sockets are forced corks of a 
certain grade and of much larger diameter than the sockets 
themselves. The corks are allowed to dry and are then 
trimmed and finished so as to have the right amount of 
projection above the surface of the pulley, clutch or brake. 

The amount of this projection depends on the nature 
of the work required of the friction surface. There are, 
however, two distinct methods of construction which I par- 
ticularly desire to call to your attention because the greatest 
suecess in the application of Cork Inserts to any device 
is obtained by using them under right conditions and accord- 
ing to approved methods. 

HOW USED. 

Let us consider first the so-called All Cork contact. In 
this method of construction the sockets are so spaced that 
the corks oceupy a relatively large area, and the corks 
are allowed to protrude above the surrounding surface one- 
sixteenth of an inch or more, so that they alone come in 
contact with the opposing surface and transmit all the 





Fig. 1. Cork Insert Friciion Usep sy Crompton & 
KNOwLES LOOM WoRKS. 


power. This drive is most efficient and satisfactory where 
power is transmitted by means of a large area of cork used 
at light pressure, as is customary on the frictions of looms 
and similar machinery, and in certain types of plate and 
multiple dise automobile clutches. In this service the pres- 
sure and the power per square inch of cork are so small 
that there is practically no wear upon the corks, and hun- 
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dreds of looms thus fitted have been in constant operation 
for about eight years without requiring either repairs, clean- 
ing or adjustment. 

Cork Insert frictions are particularly well adapted for 
this purpose, and many thousands of looms are now so 
driven. One of the largest builders of looms has recently 
adopted this type of friction for practically its entire out- 
put of friction-driven looms, amounting to many thousands 
every year. The value of the device for this purpose is 
further demonstrated by duplicate orders received from 
mills which have been using these frictions, and now in- 
variably specify Cork Insert frictions on new looms ordered 
by them. 

Second, the so-called composite construction. In this 
method of construction the corks are allowed to protrude 
above the surface of the material in which they are em- 
bedded but one-thirty-second of an inch as in the case of 
pulleys, mule, slasher, and calender frictions, automobile 
clutches, street railway brake shoes, ete. This method gives 
an almost indestructible composite or combination surface 
of high frictional efficiency and having great wearing 
qualities. At low and medium pressures, the corks, with a 
coefficient of friction of say .35, work alone. At high pres- 
sures the inserts are compressed into their sockets, and the 
surrounding metal, wood, or fiber also comes into engage- 
ment to supplement and protect the corks. Under these 


conditions the tendency of the cork to yield to compression 
is greater than its tendency to wear, and when the pressure 
applied overcomes the rigidity of the cork the inserts are 
pressed into their sockets practically flush with the face of 
the pulley or other friction surface in which they are set. 
They do not lose any of their efficiency, up to their full 


frictional limit, since they remain in contact with the op- 
posing surface, and present the same face area as before 
they were compressed. This tendency of cork to submit to 
compression and thus protect itself from wear is undoubt- 
edly the reason for the excellent wearing qualities of com- 
bination surfaces in which the corks occupy a sufficient 
proportion of the frictional surface to render efficiently 
the service for which they are installed. 

Two important facts to be remembered are that it is the 
compression of the cork in the sockets which causes them 
to protrude again above the metal, wood, or fiber surface 
in which they are embedded, whenever the opposing surface 
is released, and that the natural physical properties of this 
material are such that rapid wear is almost impossible. 

That Cork Inserts used under the so-called All Cork 
contact construction have these remarkable wearing quali- 
ties, if properly proportioned in area to the load to be 
carried, can be readily demonstrated. That Cork Inserts 
used under the so-called Composite construction will with- 
stand heaviest loads, constant abuse and excessive heat, is 
shown by their present use in more than 30,000 motor car 
clutches, and by the adoption of this construction by more 
than sixty automobile manufacturers who, according to 
existing contracts, will use Cork Inserts in more than 60,- 
000 new ears in the year 1910. 


USE IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


Having treated the matter rather generally, let us now 
consider how Cork Inserts are applicable to the textile 
industry. 

Practically all the power in the textile plant is trans- 
mitted by means of pulleys driven by belts, and I believe 
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it is generally acknowledged that the capacity of a belt 
of given dimensions is greater than the capacity of the 
pulleys over which the belt runs; therefore, pulleys having 
high frictional efficiency are most desirable. 

The loss that occurs from the slipping of belts reaches 
back to the coal pile. The necessity of speeding up an en- 
gine ten per cent. or more, owing to the slipping of belts 
because of the added load of new machinery, or to keep 
looms, spinning, and twisting frames or other equipment up 
to the required speed, means definite waste. On the other 
hand, the failure of certain machines to operate at the de- 
sired speed means loss and in some cases a defective product. 


Fig..2. Tue G. N. Prerce Co. Great Arrow CLUTCH. 


To eliminate these difficulties, pulleys are lagged and re- 
lagged, belt dressing is purchased, sometimes in large quan- 
tities and to an extent that means an appreciable yearly 
charge to expense account; and belts are run under excessive: 
tension, to the injury of the belt and with an increase in 
journal friction far beyond economical operating conditions. 
If Cork Inserts are used, such lagging, belt dressing, and 
excessive belt tension are unnecessary. 

Pulleys and friction clutches, from the smallest size to 
the largest, thus equipped have a friction surface with a 
high coefficient of friction, long life, and uniformity of 
action under all conditions of temperature, oil, moisture, 
ete., features in which they excel all others as may be 
readily ascertained by the reports of engineers and from 
technical data available, by enquiries made of parties now 
using this equipment or, better still, by a direct demonstra- 
tion in your own mill under your own observation. 

CORK INSERT TESTS. 

That the Cork Insert pulley exceeds all others in effi- 
ciency is shown by tests made by Prof. C. M. Allen, M. S. 
at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, a full report of 
which is too voluminous for this paper but from which re 
port we copy the following: 

The object of these tests is to compare the relative pow- 
er-transmitting properties of the various standard pulleys 
with those of iron. and wood pulleys fitted with Cork In- 
serts. The standard pulleys used were the smooth iron-face 
pulley and the ordinary wood pulley. ; 

All of the pulleys were new to start with, but were in 
prime running condition when the principal tests were made. 
The belt used was leather, and was kept in good running 
condition during the tests. The belt speed was-about one 
thousand feet per minute; the revolution per minute of 
tested pulley was about two hundred. 

The conditions of atmosphere were such as to give a 
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July and August. 


RESULTS OF TESTS. 


Load on Per Cent. Slip. 


Dynamometer. Iron with Cork Inserts. Iron. 
105.0 0.00 1.30 
115.0 0.10 1.37 
125.0 0.18 1.44 
135.0 0.28 1.51 
145.0 0.36 1.56 
155.0 0.47 1.65 
165.0 0.56 1.72 
175.0 0.65 1.79 
185.0 0.74 1.86 
195.0 0.83 1.93 
205.0 0.92 2.00 
215.0 1.01 2.06 
225.0 1.12 2.13 
235.0 1.19 2.20 
245.0 1.28 2.26 
255.0 1.37 2.33 
265.0 1.46 2.40 
275.0 1.55 2.50 
285.0 1.64 2.60 
295.0 1.75 2.73 
305.0 1.86 2.88 
315.0 2.00 3.03 
325.0 2.18 3.18 


From the average results of over one hundred tests, the 
iron pulley with Cork Inserts at a point of 2 per cent. slip 
(which is considered allowable in commercial practice) 
shows an increase in its power-transmitting capacity of 51 
per cent. over the plain iron pulley. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed ) C. M. Allen. 


Subsequent to the above reported test, it was deemed ad- 
visable to make a test of the relative efficiency of several 
types of small, high speed motor pulleys, and again tests 
were made by Prof. Allen. 


The pulleys were all five inches 



























Fig. 3. Cork INSERT WoOov stim URIVING PULLEY. 


in diameter with three inch face, and were (1) Cast Iron; 
(2) Cast Iron wi bt Cork Inserts; (3) Fiber Faced with 
Cork Inserts. 
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good variety of tests, being made during the months of 
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Fic. 4. Higu Speep Fiser Facep Cork Insert PULuer. 


Woreester, Mass., Oct. 19th, 1907. 

National Brake & Clutch Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN: Below you will find table of results show- 
ing the relation between slip in per cent. and horse-power 
transmitted by the various pulleys tested by me. This table 
was made up from the curves on enclosed sheet according 
to your request. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed ) C. M. Allen. 
PER CENT. SLIP. 


Horse-power. Cast Iron Cast Iron and Cork. Fiber and Cork. 
1 0.23 0.217 0.155 
2 0.46 0.43 0.310 
3 0.70 0.65 0.465 
4 0.95 0.86 0.620 
5 1.20 1.085 0.775 
6 1.50 1.30 0.930 
7 1.85 1.55 1.085 
3 2.35 1.80 1.240 
9 3.35 2.10 1.395 

10 2.43 1.55 
11 2.85 1.72 
12 3.40 1.90 
13 2.12 
14 2.35 
15 2.70 
16 3.18 


3.95 


As certain parties in Lowell, Mass., wished to have a . 
demonstration of the comparative efficiency of Cork Insert 
pulleys and pulleys not so equipped, and did not care to 
rely on the laboratory tests reproduced in part above, it 
was decided to run a series of tests at the Lowell Textile 
School and to invite agents, superintendents and others in- 
terested to participate in these tests. 

I submit the following extracts from the report in 
order that you may know the results obtained without the 
necessity of sending for the full report. 


REPORT OF PULLEY TESTS. 


Made at the Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. By 
G. H. Perkins, 8. B., Head of Engineering Department. 

These tests were made to determine the relative efficiency 
of various types of commercial pulleys both with and with- 
out Cork Inserts, and were conducted in the engineering 
laboratory of the Lowell Textile School. The conditions 
were as nearly as possible those of actual practice, and the 
greatest care was observed in maintaining them throughout 
all tests. The pulleys and belts were new and clean, but 
were run for a few weeks in preliminary trials before be- 
ginning the final tests. No dressing or preparation of any 
kind was applied to the surface of either pulleys or belt. 
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The pulleys tested were all eighteen inches in diameter, 
six inches face, and were of the following types: 

(1) Wood Rim Pulley. 

(2) Wood Rim Pulley; with Cork Inserts. 

(3) Wood Rim Pulléy, lagged with Leather. 

(4) Steel Pulley. 

The initial belt speed in all tests was about 1,550 feet per 
minute, and the initial belt tension was approximately 50 
pounds per inch of width of belt. The comparison of 
power transmitted-at two per cent. slip which is considered 
a commercial allowance is given in the first column of the 
following table: 


Relative 
Value at 
2% slip 


Slip in 
%o at 


Maximum 
H. P. 
Tr’nsm'td. max-H.P. 


TYPE OF PULLEY 


Wood Rim Pulley, 

with Cork Inserts 
Wood Rim Pulley, leather lagged 
Steel Pulley 
Wood Rim Pulley 


Percentage of Gain of Wood Rim Pulley with Cork Inserts 

over same without the Inserts eve on~ nase 00s 
Percentage of Gain of Wood Rim Pulley with Cork In- 

serts over plain steel pulley without the Inserts.. ..--.-- 

Percentage of Gain of Wood Rim pulley with Cork Inserts 

over Leather Lagged pulley Without the Inserts . 

Other tests were made which would indicate that the per- 
centage of gain for the Cork Insert pulleys under condi- 
tions of less belt tension than that maintained throughout 
these tests would be even greater than shown above. 

The result of these further tests will be given as soon as 
sufficient data can be obtained from additional tests which 
will be made as soon as the school is opened in the fall. 

(Signed) C. H. Perkins. 

The several reports from which these quotations are 
made show that main driving pulleys, receiving pulleys, and 
motor pulleys, together with loom spinning, and twister 
frame pulleys and, in fact, all pulleys which may be over- 
loaded or on which slipping may occur, will yield better 
service if equipped with Cork Inserts than otherwise. 

At the present time the least expensive method of using 
Cork Inserts in pulleys 12 inches in diameter and over, is 
found in the wood or wood rim pulley in which sockets for 
the inserts are easily and quickly bored. Both wood pulleys 
and wood rim iron arm and hub pulleys now in use may be 
equipped with Cork Inserts in the machine shops at the 
mills at small expense by obtaining the necessary directions 
and authority. 

New wood rim iron arm and hub cork insert pulleys 
in any size may be purchased at reasonable prices. New 
east iron pulleys to be thus equipped require a rim not 
less than one-half inch in thickness, and spinning and 
twister frame pulleys now being made for new machines 
are being so constructed. 

Cast iron pulleys now in use on spinning and twister 
frames and similar machinery having thin rims may be 
backed with hoops of wood one-half inch in thickness pre- 
pared especially for this purpose; sockets may be then 
drilled through the iron and into the wood backing, and 
corks inserted at small cost, thus doing away with the 
necessity of discarding existing equipment. Cast iron pul- 
leys can also be covered with a flexible fiber or lagged with 
leather and the corks inserted in the lagging. 

At a later date there will be placed upon the market a 
steel pulley equipped with cork inserts which will supply 
an inexpensive cork insert pulley that may be used to ad- 
vantage in places where wood pulleys are not considered 
suitable, and in this connection I submit the following: 
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“Gentlemen : Lowell, Mass., August 11, 1909. 

Complying with your request for the results of the re- 
cent tests on steel pulleys conducted at the laboratory of 
the Lowell Textile School, I beg to submit the following 
report. 

The two pulleys which were tested were as follows: No. 
1 steel pulley 18x6 inches with cork inserts in the rim 
applied as per the invention of Lawrence Whitcomb United 
States Letters Patent May 18, 1909. This construction en- 
ables cork inserts to be used economically and effectively in 
the common types of commercial steel pulleys, and in- 
creases their frictional efficiency without impairing their 
lightness and strength. The corks were 1 inch diameter 
and 31% inches on centers. 

No. 2 steel pulley 18x6 inches with plain rim. 

The apparatus and conditions under which these tests 
were made were identical with those described in the report 
of pulley tests already submitted to you. 


Fig. 5. Cork Insert PuLLeys For SPINNING FRAMES. 


The summarized results of all tests made on these pul- 
leys are as follows: 
Relative 


value at 
2% slip 


H.P.at Max-H-P. Slipat 


Type of Pulley 
2% slip transmitted Max.H.P. 


No. 1 steel pulley 
with cork inserts. .13.3 14.5 3.6% 100 
No. 2 steel pulley plain... 8.3 12.7 6.0% 62.5 

These results show the gain’ in efficiency of the steel 
pulley No. 1 with cork inserts to be 60 per cent. over steel 
pulley No. 2 with a plain rim under like conilitions of slip. 

The maximum power to which the tesis were carried was 
14 per cent. greater with No. 1 than with No. 2 and this 
with 40 per cent. less slip. 

Trusting this will give the information desired, I re- 
main, (Signed) C. H. Perkins. 

USE ON MULES. 

Many leather-faced mule friction cone clutches are being 
equipped with cork inserts under the composite method of 
construction above described, thus providing a clutch which 
is almost identical with that used in automobiles. The re- 
sult of this equipment is the elimination of excessive slip- 
ping and the consequent wear and burning cf the leather 
facings. This means greater efficiency and far longer life, 
thus doing away with the trouble and expense of frequent 
renewals. 

LOOM FRICTIONS. 

While it is true that at the present time a large propor- 
tion of cotton looms are driven by means of tight and loose 
pulleys, we are informed that a considerable portion of the 
heavier looms now being ordered are to be driven with 
the modern flat faced friction used so extensively on woolen 
and other types of heavy looms, owing to the quicker pick- 
up and other advantages incident to this construction. To 
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enable loom manufacturers to apply these frictional sur- 
faces to their new looms, and to enable mill owners to 
replace worn and unsatisfactory leather facings, the so- 
ealled “Ready-to-Use” cork insert ring now in use on many 





Fig. 6. “Reapy-To-usE” CorK iNseRT Fiper RINGs. 
thousands of looms, was devised. These rings are carried 
in stock by leading loom manufacturers and in the stock 
rooms of many mills for immediate application, when re- 
quired, to looms now in use to replace worn or unsatisfac- 
tory leather facings. 

The relative efficiency of a cork insert friction as com- 
pared with a leather faced friction is clearly shown in the 
report of a series of tests made by Professor Allen at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute for the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, quotations from which report fol- 
lows: 

REPORT OF TESTS ON LOOM CLUTCHES. 

“Gentlemen: I beg to submit herewith results of com- 
parative tests made upon two types of loom clutches as 
furnished by the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. The face of one clutch was covered with 
leather; the other was inserted with cork. 

The accompanying table gives the actual results and 
shows plainly that the cork insert clutch has less tendency 
to slip under the same load and with the same pressure 
upon the faces of the clutch than the one with the leather 
face; or, in other words, the cork inserted eluteh will trans- 
mit more power than the leather faced eluteh under the 
same conditions. 

As seen from the table, the cork inserted clutch is ca- 
pable of transmitting about twice as much power as the 
leather faced clutch, with the same total pressure on the 
faces of each clutch; or it may be stated that with each 
elutch, transmitting the same amount of power, about one- 
half as mueh pressure is required in the ease of the cork 
inserted clutch as in the other. (Signed) C. H. Allen. 

COMPARATIVE TESTS OF LOOM CLUTCHES. 


Pressure on Torque. 
Cluteh. Cork Insert Clutch. Leather Faced 
Cluteh. 
89.5 Ibs. 19.50 16.95 
1615 * 34.20 17.66 
213.0 “ 46.43 23.09 
276.0 “ 57.05 29.46 
ae.“ 73.33 35.09 
398.0 “ 92.24 41.31 
460.0 “ 96.48 4756 
Torque measured in pound feet. 
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SLASHER AND CALENDER FRICTIONS. 

Owing to the presence of oil, the heavy duty required, 
and the heat generated by excessive slipping, these fric- 
tions are quickly rendered ineffcient, necessitating frequent 
and expensive renewals. Owing to the conditions met with 
in such service, the composite cork insert construction, above 
referred to, is used in slasher and calender frictions which 
are made of bone fiber in all required sizes, giving constant 
and uniform service for long periods. 

Fiber, rubber, and leather slasher and calender frictions 
now in use, which have failed to give satisfactory results, 
may often be equipped with fork inserts in one’s own mill 
at a nominal expense and be again put into service with 
greatly increased efficiency and durability. The service re- 
quired of these frictions is similar to the severe use to 
which automobile clutches are subjected, in which use tens 
of thousands of cork insert clutches have given superb 
results. 

Cork insert washers, ranging in size from those used 
on quilling machines which are about one inch in diameter, 
up to heavy drawing washers eight inches in diameter, are 
made with the right amount of cork area to give any re- 
quired drag. These washers have very decided advantages 
over the ordinary felt washers, in that they are not affected 
by oil, water, dust, or atmospheric conditions, and, there- 
fore, give constant and uniform results at all times. 

I desire to say that in preparing this paper it has been 
my aim to present the principles involved in the suc- 
cessful use of’ cork inserts, rather than to enumerate all 
their possible applications; and if the matter now brought 
to your attention, perhaps for the first time, leads you 
to adopt cork inserts for any of the purposes described or 
to apply these principles to any of the many other fric- 
tional devices not herein referred to, in either event enabling 
you to- overcome existing difficulties, I shall feel that it has 
not been written in vain. 


MEETING OF TEXTILE EXHIBITORS ASSOCIATION. 





The Textile Exhibitors’ Association held a meeting on 
Thursday morning, September 23, at Bretton Woods, N. H., 
which was attended by representatives of many textile 
machinery and supply houses. F. H. Bishop, vice-president 
of the association, who has been acting as president since 
the resignation of George Otis Draper, outlined the work 
that the association had done and stated what they hoped 
to accomplish in the future. C. I. Campbell, secretary, read 
a statement showing the results of the exhibit which was 
made in Boston in connection with the previous convention 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers held 
in April. The statement showed that after all expenses 
had been met, a refund of 40 per cent. had been paid to 
the exhibitors, and also that there was a substantial sum 
left in the treasury. Several concerns were made members 
of the association. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
Pres., Frederick H. Bishop, of Universal Winding Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Vice-Pres., H. W. Butterworth, of H. W. 
Butterworth & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Executive Committee, 
E. F. Hathaway, of American Warp Drawing-in Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; M. H. Merrill, of Allis-Chalmers Co., Boston, 
Mass.; D. A. Corey, of S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind:; and E. A. Rusden, of Textile Finishing Machine Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

The question of giving an exhibition in the spring of 
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1910 was considered, and the association voted unanimously 
in favor of one. The exhibit given last spring was very 
largely composed of cotton machinery. It is proposed that 
the coming exhibit shall include woolen, worsted, silk, and 
knit goods industries, thus making it an exhibition of the 
entire trade. The executive board have already prepared 
extensive plans, and will soon be prepared to allot floor 
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space. They have already received many applications. 
These exhibitions enable the manufacturers to see in prac- 
tical operation the latest and best types of machines. Invi- 
tations will be extended to the different textile organizations 
to hold their meetings in Boston at the same date of the 
exhibition, thus drawing together a large number of rep- 
resentatives of the leading textile interests. 


LETTERS FOR THE PRIZE CONTEST. 


Letters will be received for the Contest until Uct. 15, 1909. 


Epitor’s Nore.—The time for closing the Prize Letter 
Contest is drawing near, and in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding in regard to the date of closing, the fol- 
lowing information is given. 

All letters bearing a postmark dated October 15th or 
earlier, will be included in the contest. The letters will 
then be turned over to the judges, and the names of the 
winners published in the November issue. 

There are no limitations as to the length of the letters; 
we suggested a length of from 600 to 1,000 words only as 
a guide. 

The different letters will be published as rapidly as space 
will permit, in the order of their receipt at the office. 


EDUCATION OF OPERATIVES. 


(Competitive Letter to Corton.) 
BY W. W. R. 


There are many tangible questions connected with cot- 
ton manufacturing to-day and a great many are being dis- 
eussed by practical men: I have thought earnestly and 
have given my time to cotton manufacturing for many 
years, and to my mind only one safe line to follow to 
bring success is, educate your help. 

All of the troubles that arise in the mill from the mix- 
ing room to the cloth room are due to mostly uneducated 
help. Many men write about uneven laps, sliver, roving, 
and yarn and other various causes, yet they never touch 
upon the most vital cause, which is the help. Secure the 
best help you can, educate them, not only in the mill but 
out of the mill, then when you have done this, all troubles 
will be eliminated, and quality, quantity, and success will 
surely follow. 


CARDS, HOW TO SET THEM. 


(Competitive Letter to Corton.) 
BY H. C. M. 


It has been said, that the card is the most important 
machine in the mill; whether that is true or not, good 
carding is essential to the success of a mill, and it is the 
custom in all well regulated mills to have men of expe- 
rience and ability in charge of this department. Poor 
carding means low production, high cost, more waste, and 
inferior product, as well as bad running work, which as a 
rule is very irritating’to the help. It is first necessary to 
have good stock and an even, clean lap, good clothing, and 
licker-in, and if these are at your command, it is your fault 
if the sliver is not good. 

A ecard should be ground about every three weeks, and 


if this is done, with light grinding, machines kept well 
oiled and cleaned, and set correctly, there is no reason 
why the sliver should not be even, clean, and strong. As 
to the proper settings, they vary according to the stock 
run, and so many other things, that it would be impossi- 
ble to formulate a rule that would work; but for this I 
will say, that using good cotton, of one inch staple, on 50 
to 60 grain sliver, one should set about as follows: 

In setting a card at all of the important points,. as 
when new or overhauling, set doffer to a 7 gauge; comb to 
12; flats to 9 at front; 10 at back; licker-in at 10; and 
feed plate at 12. These are settings that should be at- 
tended to every time.a card is ground, except the flats, 
which are set every second time. The front knife plate is 
set according to the amount of strippings desired; the 
closer the setting, the less strippings will be made, and 
the wider the setting, the more waste will be made. 

When setting the screens, mote knives, etc., set the 
cylinder screens under the card, and place the bolts in po- 
sition, but do not tighten. Test the space with long 
gauges which are made for this purpose. See that the 
licker-in is set correctly; take licker-in out, put quadrant 
gauge in its place, set licker-in screen to this gauge to 34 
at the bottom, 10 at top; then push up cylinder screens to 
the long gauge and tighten with front of screen %4 inch 


off, and back set to gauge, which is about 34 leaf gauge. 


Place licker-in in place and set mote knives to top 10; bot- 
tom 12; leaf gauge. Set back plate from 17 to 34 leaf gauge 
at bottom. I like 34 best, as it allows the cotton to expand 
more, and the flats have a better chance to card the fibers 
out. Set other parts as stated above, and turn cylinder 
and licker-in by hand, to see that everything is clear and 
free; then start up and you will have good carding as is 
possible from the stock. 





YARN AND CLOTH CALCULATIONS. 


(Competitive Letter to CoTToN.) 
BY W. E. F. 


To find the average count of yarns for weaving sheet- 
ings, drills, or evenly constructed cloth: Deduct 4 from 
the sley and add sley end pick together; multiply the sum 
by width of cloth in inches, and multiply the result by the 
weight of goods or yards per pound. Divide this product 
by 735. The result is average counts of yarn. Example: 

Goods to be 36 inch—56x60—4.00 yards to pound. 


56—4=52 sley. 52+60=112. . 


112x36x4 
=29.94s Average count of yarns. 
735 
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use 21.50s warp, what number filling must we use? 

Rule.—Multiply average yarn by 2 and deduct known 

yarn, and the remainder is unknown yarn. Example: 
21.94 X2=43.88. 
43.88—21.50=22.38s filling. 

This is a practical rule and although not theoretically 
correct, it is close enough for practical purposes. 

To find the number of cotton yarn when the weight in 
pounds and the length in yards are known: 
the length in yards by the weight in pounds, and multiply 
by 840. 

Example :—252,000 yards, weight 10 pounds, what is 
the number of the yarn? 





252,000 
=30s yarn. 
10x840 
To find the weight when the length and number of yarn 
are known :—Divide the length by the number of the yarn 


multiplied by 840. (I will use the same weight, length, 
and counts of yarn in these three examples so as to be eas- 
ily understood.) 

252,000 
=10 pounds. 





30x840 

To find the length of yarn when the weight and counts 
are known :—Multiply the weight by the count and by 840. 
Example: 

10x30x840=252,000 yards. 

The following are a few brief rules that are very handy 
in figuring for cotton cloth and yarn: 

(1) To find ends on a beam: 

No. of yarn x 840 x pounds 
=ends on beam. 














Yards 
(2) To the weight of a warp: 
Ends h in yards 
— —— =weight of warp. 
840 x No. of warp 
(3) To find pounds of filling: 
Width in Reed x picks per inch x length in yards Ibs. 
- = of 
Number »* yarn x 840 filling. 
(4) To find the nu.zher of warp: 
Ends x length in yards 
=Number of warp. 
840 x pounds of warp 
(5) To find the number of filling: 
Width in reed x picks per inch x length of eut Number 
= of 
840 x pounds of filling filling. 


(6) To find picks: 
840 x pounds of filling x No. of filling 
—— ——————-_ picks per inch 

Width in reed x length in yards in cloth. 

(7) To find the number of yards a certain number of 
pounds of filling will weave: 

840 x weight of filling x No. of filling 

- -=Yards of cloth. 





Picks per inch x width in reed 
The application of these rules may be best illustrated by 
an example. Give the weight in pounds of both warp and 
filling contained in 100 yards of the following cloth: 36 
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Suppose we have an average yarn of 21.94s and we 


Rule :—Divide . 
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inches—56x60—4 yards per pound. We will suppose the 
cloth to be woven 38.5 inches wide in the reed, and the 
warp to have taken up 5 yards in weaving; the sizing 
amounts to 8 per cent. and 24 selvage threads are added. 
We use 21s warp and 23s filling. 
First, use rule No. 2: 
56X36=2016+24—=2040 ends in warpe 
2040 X105 
————=12+14 lbs. of warp+.97 (8% size to be added 
840 X21 
=13.11 pounds warp and size. 
Second, use rule No. 3: 
38.5 X60 X100 
=11.90 pounds of filling. 
840 X23 
13.11+11.90=25.01 pounds of warp and filling. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF HELP. 





(Competitive Letter to Corron.) 
BY C. L. H. 





This is a subject that has, I think, grown to colossal pro- 
portions owing to the rapid multiplication of cotton mills, 
which offer additional employment to so many people, thus 
making it so easy to obtain work. It is one of the gravest 
propositions that confronts the mill manager to-day. It is a 
self-evident fact to every wide-awake manufacturer that 
the man who can not successfully manage help is rapidly 
becoming useless as a superintendent, for it takes good 
help to run a mill. 

In the first place, I consider that a successful manager 
of help must be a man, and when I say a man, I mean it 
in every sense that the word implies. And further, he 
should be a man all the time; he should also strive to be at 
his best morally and socially. He should always be found 
on the sound and safe side of every moral and social is- 
sue that is brought before the community in which he 
lives. Now, I am well aware of the fact that many men, 
at least until recent years, have attached very little impor- 
tance to the moral and social qualifications of a manager 
of help. But let us pause right here and think for a mo- 
ment of the effect of the morality and sociability of our 
superiors upon us, and to what extent these qualities have 
contributed to their success in controlling us. 

Let us not try to deceive ourselves into believing that 
our community and our help are indifferent to these things, 
though they may sometimes seem to be. Many a time you 
will, if you are a manager of help, be the subject of dis- 
cussion around the tables and the firesides of your opera- 
tives, and if they are able to link your name at all times 
with that which is clean, pure, and manly, whether they 
be children or adults, and especially if they be children, 
it will stimulate them to imitate you, and will give tone 
to their conduct, which will make a tremendous contribu- 
tion to your efficiency and influence when they come under 
your control. So much for the moral and social qualifica- 
tions of an overseer. 

Now I think the next most valuable asset that an over- 
seer can have to successfully manage help is a competeut 
second hand, and a set of section men who are interested, 
eareful, friendly, tactful, and impartially courteous to the 
operatives. This need not, when intelligently practiced, 
eliminate any of the rigidity of system, for I heartily en- 
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dorse a reasonably rigid system. Since it is very seldom 
thy an overseer finds, on going to a new position, a set of 
men possessing the above mentioned qualifications, and 
since he often can not hire them, it is his duty to train 
them, and instill these qualifications into them. An over- 
seer must have, for the sake of example, if for nothing 
else, a second hand and set of section men who are inter- 
ested in their work. For their examples are contagious 
and spread rapidly. 

There are several things by which an overseer may 
awaken the interest of his men, but I shall just mention 
one which I consider productive of the best and most perma- 
nent results, and that is, to stay in close, friendly, but not 
familiar, touch with them and encourage them to diligently 
apply themselves to the mastering of the details of the ma- 
chinery in their charge. They should also try to discover 
any defects that may exist and discuss the remedy for it. 

There are many overseers in the country who seem to 
think, or who want to create the impression, that they 
know it all and are not willing for any one, especially their 
own section men to teach them anything new. The fact 
of the business is that every practical man knows that there 
are small peculiarities about every job, and oftentimes 
about several machines on the same job that no man knows 
or ever will know, except the man who puts on the over- 
alls and works around the machine for hours at a time 
watching and studying for those peculiarities. 

There are not one-third of the men on sections to-day 
who are going to do this when they feel that when they 
make the discovery, they are not going to receive any en- 
eouragement or credit for it from the overseer. I know 
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(Contributed exclusively to COTTON.) 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 


Unfavorable as were crop prospects one month ago, the 
outlook to-day is more discouraging. Weather conditions 
during the past four weeks have been abnormal, which has 
been the case in the western half of the belt during the 
entire summer; excessively hot and too dry for vegetation 
in all sections of the belt has been the rule. The first two 
weeks of September, notwithstanding the month of August 
to have been the hottest on record, were very hot, the warm- 
est for this period of the year in the history of the Weather 
Bureau. Consequently, reports from the country are to 
the effect that the crop has suffered further deterioration. 

The September 2nd Bureau crop condition report 63.7 
against 76.1 last year and 72.7 year before last, was the 
lowest for September on record. Meanwhile the deteriora- 
tion has continued and to such an extent that it is possible 
that the Bureau report of October 2nd, the last of the 
season, will be the lowest on record for October. It will 
eompare with 69.7 last October, 67.7 year before last and 
the previous lowest October report of 58.3 in 1902. The 
less favorable crop prospects have been the means of caus- 
ing a reduction in crop estimates, which now range from 
11,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales, the consensus of opinion 
being that the total yield will figure about 11,500,000 bales 
eompared with 13,825,000 bales one year ago. At the close 
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an overseer now who is losing immeasurably in the qual- 
ity of his production just on account of the above named 
trouble. He has a man in his room who practically hoids 
the key to his trouble, but this man’s ideas have been 
snubbed and discouraged by his overseer until now he has 
no idea of trying to put them into execution. Thus it is 
greatly to the advantage of the overseer to furnish the 
incentive, and inspire and spur. his men on to closer appli- 
eation and greater development in usefulness for his em- 
ployer. 

Now, in regard to the treatment of help in general, 
each overseer should in his daily duties so impress his 
help that each one in his room, from second hand down to 
sweeper, would feel sure that when he comes to him 
with a reasonable request or grievance he will at least re- 
ceive careful consideration and an impartial hearing. 

An overseer can by his careful example and precept 
train all those in authority under him to accord those un- 
der them the same kind of treatment. An overseer should 
train his second hand and section men up to the high- 
est point of efficiency, and then stand behind them 
and support them to the limit of consistency, and make 
every hand in the room feel that he or she will be 
promptly punished for any violation of any set rule and 
punished, too, without fear or favor. I have no sympathy 
with the idea that is abroad in the land that you have to be 
lax and loose with help in order to hold them. I believe 
that if the ideas as set forth were put into effect in the 
mills of this country to-day, they would add greatly to the 
effectiveness of the management. 


REVIEWS. 


of last season the world’s visible supply of all kinds -of cot- 


tons was made up as follows: 
August 31st. 1909 1908 1907 


Visible supply of American. .1,472,000 989,000 1,344.000 
Visible supply of foreign.... 499,000 747,000 959,000 


Total vis. supply of world.1,971,000 1,736,000 2,303,000 
Foreign crops vary but little in Be from year to year, 
and for that reason exert a very small influence in the ulti- 


mate yield of the world. It is not so with the American 
crop which shows a variation from about 500,000 to 3,500,- 
000 bales from season to season. This year it promises to 
be about 2,325,000 bales less than one year ago. Therefore, 
since the world’s visible supply of all kinds of cottors is 
only 235,000 bales larger than last year, and actually smaller 
by 332,000 bales than in year before last, the indicated 
yield this year, which points to about 11,500,000 bales, be- 
comes the most important factor to the trade, particularly 
when it is realized that the world actually consumed 13,- 
157,000 bales of American cotton the past season, spinners 
takings having been 13,314,000 bales. 

These features were virtually known one month ago, 
but the market at that time hesitated to advance owing to 
the fear that receipts in September would be heayy on ae- 
count of the premature opening of the crop and that the 
demand would not be sufficient to absorb the offerings, as 
farmers, it was thought, would be apt to be free sellers 
around 12 cents. At that time we expressed the opinion that 
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there wuuld # no great pressure on the market around 12 
cents, and in event of market declining temporarily, it would 
afford an opportunity to provide for future requirements 
on a comparatively cheap basis. At that time January was 
around 12 cents; now January is around 13 cents as a re- 
sult of uneasiness over the Gulf storm that worked inland 
through Louisiana and did more or less damage in a general 
way on its way northwestward. 

The higher prices realized in September, however, were 
due to the crop having deteriorated further; to the urgent 
demand from Europe for early receipts, especially for the 
Continent, and because farmers refused to offer freely when 
the market declined below 12 cents in the interior. The 
present level, about 13 cents for winter options, is unusu- 
ally high for so early in the season, yet warranted by the 
shortness of the crop and the needs of the world. 

The market will be sure to experience violent fluctua- 
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tions at times, but advantage should be taken of every op- 
portunity to buy on important breaks, as we feel confident 
that values are due to go much higher before half of the 
season is over. 

Large early ginnings and heavy early receipts are more 
reflective of a small than a large crop, and the present run 
of arrivals and rapid ginnings are due in a great measure 
to the crop having opened prematurely in all sections and 
to the desire of farmers to dispose of their cotton above 
12 cents at home. The Texas crop is so short that we hear 
of picking having been completed in some sections already. 
Indications are that this will be a very short cotton season. 

The accompanying diagram shows the fluctuation in 
price, from day to day. of spot middling upland cotton in 
the New York cotton market. 

The latter part of August recorded very little movement 


in price. The first part of September witnessed a rise to 


13 cents on the 7th, and then a rather precipitate drop to 
12.40 on the 13th. 

An irregular advance then set in, and 13 cents was again 
recorded on the 20th. 
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THE YARN MARKET. 





The situation in the cotton yarn market continues to 
show a very unsatisfactory state of business, and it seems 
only a question of a short time when some radical step 
will have to be taken, either by the spinners or by the con- 
sumers, to relieve the present condition of affairs, 

There is very little raw stock held by the spinners 
that has not averaged them very nearly twelve cents, in 
fact, it would seem that one should be counted lucky to 
have cotton on hand at that price. But even at that price 
the spinner ean see but a very small margin of profit, 
if any, with the present bid prices for his product. As 
a matter of fact, there has been very little business trans- 
acted, owing to the disparity of the bid and asking quo- 
tations on all numbers. The buyers seem to be in no ur- 
gent need of yarn and are holding out for concessions 
from the nominal price asked. 

Dealers state that last month was one of the dullest 
experienced for quite awhile, and they do not see any hope 
for a material change, unless a different attitude is taken 
by the buyers. 

It is thought that the recent important rise in the price 
of cotton will have a tendency to bring out inquiries for 
yarns. 

The opinion prevails in many quarters that the pres- 
ent prices will not in any case be reactionary. 

The market during the middle of last month was very 
quiet with searcely any business transacted, except some 
few lots of stock yarns. Prices were a little weaker than 
for some time owing to the need of business by some of 
the spinners who had to make concessions to move their 
stock. This was only temporary, however, and it seems 
that the deadlock between dealers and buyers shows no 
material change. Buyers are conceded to be in a rather 
strong position, as they have sufficient stocks on hand to 
meet their requirement for some time, at the present rate 
of consumption which is very small compared with some 
previous seasons. 


THE KNIT GOODS MARKET, 





Buying for the spring season of 1910 was practically 
completed about the middle of last month. The large 
mills sold up their productions earlier than the smaller 
mills, but nearly all of them are now comfortably supplied 
with orders. Taken as a whole the business has been 
very satisfactory to the mills, although it is now realized 
that the initial prices of the different lines were too low. 
Those mills that had sufficient yarn at the time the con- 
tracts were made will fare all right, but others that met 
these prices without the proper supply of yarn will prob- 
ably have cause for complaint. 

Domestic full fashioned goods have had a better season 
than was anticipated, owing to the large quantity of im- 
ported goods that came over just before the new tariff 
bill was passed. Dealers in the domestic lines, however, 
have not advanced prices in proportion to other lines, 
and as a consequence, has had the desired effect with the 
trade. 

A good duplicate order business in all lines is looked 
for, at advanced prices. Fleeced lined hosiery has had a 
splendid season, and a great many duplicate orders have 
been turned down, on account of the large number of 
original orders, which are now being gotten out. 
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SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


Mill men in this section are depressed over the condition 
of yarn and cloth markets. Numerous manufacturers have 
been interviewed and say they can not do business at the 
present prices of raw material and low prices quoted for 
cotton goods. A gentleman prominently identified with the 
soft yarn trade says unless there is improvement at an early 
date in prices of yarns, mills will have to close down or cur- 
tail heavily. Another well known authority expresses con- 
fidence that in the near future prices on cotton goods are 
bound to rise; he argues that high priced cotton always leads 
to high prices for cotton goods. 

Curtailment, especially among the yarn mills, has been 
earried on for many months to a considerable extent, but 
despite all efforts to effect a boosting of market prices, the 
ends desired have not been secured, and mill men generally 
are rather gloomy over the situation. 

Numerous mills, particularly cloth mills, have bought 
their cotton ahead and are not suffering from the neces- 
sity of buying high priced cotton. Many others, however, 
that are forced to buy as they need raw material, are facing 
a serious problem of continuing operations. The increase in 
manufactured goods has not been commensurate with the 
inerease in raw material, and unless the market improves 
materially at an early date, it is a question whether the 
mills will be able to keep up operations. 

Southern mill men are deeply interested in the talk 
among New England mills of advising a shortage of opera- 
tions amounting to two days per week. Just what policy 
will be followed by Southern mills in the event the markets 
fail to improve remains to be seen, and the outcome is the 
subject of interested speculation on all sides. 

Loeal retail dry goods trade is splendid. Several large 
dealers in the South were interviewed concerning their pres- 
ent business, and in every case, reports were most encoura- 
ging. Farmers are getting a good price for their cotton. 
They have plenty of money and are liquidating their debts 
rapidly. 

Despite the unfavorable condition of the markets, and 
the gloomy outlook for trade, capitalists continue to evi- 
denee their faith in the industry by investing freely in new 
mill properties. At the rate so far this year, 1909 will be 
a banner year in new mill construction work in the South, 
and North Carolina will lead the States in this line. The 
large amount of money being invested in mill construction 
and improvements has benefited other dependent industries, 
such as lumber, ete. The railroads are spending freely in 
road improvements, too, which means more money in circu- 
lation and greater activity in the industries of the South. 

Ten millions of dollars, or more, will be invested in new 
mills in the South this year, at the present rate of expendi- 
ture. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence.) 


The purchasing power of the $30,000,000 of new capital 
that is going into the textile industry in New England this 
year has done more to create and stimulate general indus- 
trial, commercial, and mercantile prosperity in this group 
of states than any other economic condition. This sum of 
money going directly into the textile industry represents 
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about one-third of the amount that is actually being ex- 
pended for the direct and indirect progress and expansion 
of the industry. Wherever new mills and additions are go- 
ing up, there is great activity in general building of tene- 
ments, overseers’ houses, and stores. 

There is no doubt but that the backbone of New Eng- 
land’s prosperity to-day is due to the expansion of the cot- 
ton industry for the past fourteen months. A large mill 
contractor in New Bedford recently told the writer that 
there never was a time in the history of his business expe- 
rience when deliveries on iron and steel for new construc- 
tions were so difficult to get as at present. He also stated 
that lumber was also very scarce in New Bedford. This 
gentleman stated that next year would witness greater tex- 
tile activity in the State of Massachusetts than ever before. 

During the past month the only cloud in the textile hori- 
zon was the strike at the Fall River Iron Works and the 
general labor agitation in New Bedford. The Iron Works 
strike was caused by a large quantity of poor yarns which 
materially reduced the earnings of the weavers. They 
struck for 10 per cent. increase, until the poor yarn had all 
been used up, but Mr. Borden gave them a permanent in- 
crease of 5 per cent., which proved to be a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. The operatives of Mr. Borden’s mills are now 
the highest paid textile operatives in Fall River, receiving 
21.73 cents per eut of 50 yards. 

The New Bedford labor agitation has been submitted to 
the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, and will 
be settled early in October. Everywhere else labor is quiet 
and well satisfied with the present wage schedule. 

The demand for fabrics is not as satisfactory as it should 
be, but manufacturers are confident that general industrial 
prosperity will develop this side of the market. Prices are 
holding up well and certain lines of ticketed goods are sell- 
ing at highest prices recorded for three years. Bates seer- 
suckers, and all lines of dress ginghams and chambrays were 
in particular request last month. It is quite unusual for 
ginghams to have a good sale in September, but such is the 
case this year. 

Finishers were active in the gray markets last month 
and held prices firm on all lines. Sheetings appear to be 
well taken care of, and any slight concession brings active 
buyers into the market. There appears to be an abundance 
of orders just under the market for all lines of sheetings 
and prints, which fact will prevent any material reaction 
in prices. Selling houses are emphatic in stating that prices 
can not react or even sag with the raw cotton up to 13 
cents, and they are advising their customers to take on 
heavy lines. 

The duck market appears to be strengthening—both the 
demand and prices. The Consolidated Cotton Duck Co. 
enjoyed a splendid export business during last month, and 
leading interests in that corporation state that the domestic 
business was very satisfactory and quite a surprise to the 
officials of the company. Wellington, Sears & Co., of Bos- 
ton, are holding prices on light and heavy ducks very firmly, 
and appear to be unwilling to make slight concessions to 
land sales. Their accounts are well taken care of and they 


‘ state that their stock of goods on hand is very small. Their 


West Point and Langdale, Ga., mills are operating full ca- 
pacity and making satisfactory profits, while the Boott 
Mills at Lowell are having a good run on drills and light 
army ducks. 

The ticking market holds firm with prices at top notch 
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for all lines. Bliss, Fabyan’s Mills are sold ahead on light 
weights and are receiving just enough orders for the heavier 
weights to prevent the accumulation of a stock. The South 
American trade is taking large shipments of half pieces. 

Since the government report on cotton, there has been a 
slight reaction in the yarn market, although prices are only 
a shade lower for certain counts. Two-ply yarns have been 
selling more freely than single yarn and it is generally un- 
derstood that after the first of the month spinners will ad- 
vance prices fractionally for the more active counts in 
soft yarns. 

When one hears of a sale under the market he is pretty 
apt to learn that the yarns came from stock. As an illus- 
tration, 2-20s warps sold as low as 20 cents, while the 
average market price was 20% cents and most of the 
spinners would not accept business at less than 21 cents. 
Knitting yarns are in very good request at firm prices and 
stocks appear to be greatly reduced since the middle of 
the year. 

Export orders are very few and far between. There 
is little or no business in the Orient, because of the large 
stock earried in Japan and China over the summer mouuns 
in anticipation of the higher raw material market which 
has most effectively developed. The China trade discounted 
higher prices six months ago and are supposed to have suffi- 
cient goods on hand for the balance of the year. The Red 
Sea trade has taken drills during the past four weeks in 
good quantities and at best prices, and there is a report 
that large orders are to be placed next month for late winter 
delivery. 

It is reported that there has been some buying of heavy 
weight grays for the South American market, although the 
reports have not been confirmed. Staple ginghams have 
been shipped to South American countries in September on 
old contracts. 

Among the machinery manufacturers there is nothing 
but activity and prosperity to chronicle. All of the textile 
machinery makers are sold far into the coming year and at 
prices that will show a good round profit when books are 
balanced at the end of the year. There is hardly a day that 
the larger machinery builders do not get a large contract 
for a new mill or extensive additions to an old plant. Loom 
builders are reporting record breaking business, while one 
year ago the situation was quite the reverse. Belting and 
general mill supply manufacturers are operating full ca- 
pacity with an abundance of orders. Everywhere, business 
is prosperous. 

Textile mill stocks are holding at best prices of the 
year. There are a large number of orders in the market 
to buy standard cotton mill stocks at within five to ten 
points of the last sale, but, whenever a block is offered at 
auction, it is either withdrawn and sold privately or, if 
sold, goes to an investor willing to pay ten to twenty points 
higher than the previous sale. Because cotton mill stocks 
are tax free in the state of their incorporation, there is a 
large demand for such gilt-edge issues as Bates, Andro- 
seoggin, Pepperell and Amoskeag. There has not been a 
sale of Bates for several months, while a leading cotton 
share broker has eleven orders for Androscoggin aggrega- 
ting a demand for 748 shares at prices from five points un- 
der to 25 points above the last sale. New Bedford shares 
hold firm with very little activity. Fall River issues are 
slightly reactionary but the situation is not serious. for 
there are very few offerings. 
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THE SHAMBOW SHUTTLE. 





The Shambow Shuttle Co., of Woonsocket, R. I. is 
putting out patented hand-threading shuttles which are pro- 
nounced by practical mill men to be one of the most success- 
ful hand-threading shuttles on the market to-day. It has 
been in use in the best and largest mills in this country 
for three yeats. Where it has been once used, repeat or- 
ders always follow. It is a simple device, as there are no 
more parts to this shuttle than to the suck shuttles. It is 
merely a threaded bushing, slotted on one side to allow the 
thread to enter, a slot cut in the side and top of the shuttle, 
connecting with the Slot in the bushing, and a small shoulder 
left in the wood, that partly covers the hole in the end of 
the bushing. This effectually prevents the yarn from com- 
ing out after the shuttle is threaded. There is no plate on 





Fig. 1. THt SHamsow SHUTTLE. 


top of the shuttle which most hand-threading shuttles have, 
and always proved more or less a source of trouble, as the 
plates would work loose and make bad cloth. 


This company is also putting on the market a little de- 
vice to be used in ¢onnection with the Marble shuttle spin- 
dle which has always been considered one of the best all- 
around shuttle spindles used, but it had one defect, namely, 
that it had a tendency to split the top of the shuttle where 
the spindle hit the wood in raising. A patented staple is 
being used at the base of the spindle that effectually pre- 
vents the shuttle from splitting or wearing at this point. 
There is another good feature to this patented staple, and 
that is, that the prangs of the staple are driven in the shut- 
tle, just in front of the pin that holds the shuttle spindle, 
and prevents the spindle pin from breaking out the wood 
into the shuttle. These staples have been in use about a 
year, and are giving satisfaction wherever used. 

The Shambow Shuttle Co. has been busy all through the 
recent depression, running full time, with a full complement 
of help. 


MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 





Arkansas. 


FORT SMITH. Great Southern Cotton Mill, it is reported, 
will be organized by F. S. Lowrey and Wm. H. Talmadge. 

HOPE. R. L. Pritchard is interested in the organization of a 
company to build a mill for knitting hosiery and underwear. C. 
Winchester, Miller Bros. of this city, and W. P. Davis of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., are interested. The plant will be run by electricity. 

MONTICELLO. Monticello Cotton Mill officials are reported to 
be interested in a plan to organize another company with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000 to build a cotton mill at this place. 

? 


California. 


OAKLAND. The California Cotton Mills Co., has purchased 
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ALL TESTS HAVING BEEN HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE, 
MADE FOR EFFICIENT AND SO SAY THE MAJORITY OF 
ECONOMICAL CLEANING, COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


HIGHEST A —" aera 1898, a 1878 


INDIA ALHALI WORKS STON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the nae wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or oe. Also spool 
vators, steam heating and ventilating and mill work generally. Blower and fan work a specialty. 
This conveyor is patented. Beware of infringement. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
215 NORTH SECOND ST.., - - - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CHAAR ARERR BERGA ERR G RABE RREND 
FOR SALE. 


Tolhurst Belt Driven Hydro-Extractor. : 


40’’ COPPER BASKET. BUT LITTLE USED. 
WILL SACRIFICE FOR QUICK, SALE. 


A. H. WASHBURN, - Cotton Mill Machinery, - CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
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is not to furnish a puzzle to be solved, but 
a sign by which a given commodity may 
be recognized. It is a safe principle that the 


impression made by a trade-mark on the 
Ee mind of a purchaser will be about as clear 


as the representation of the brand on the 


. 
ds. 
F unction gl and attractive stamping of trade 


marks onall grades and weights of Cotton, 


of a Woolens, Silks, etc., is possible only by the 
Kaumagraph process. Stamping is done in 


silver, gold and all colors and the instant 
! rad e- drying of the impression admits of more 
rapid handling of goods than by any other 


process. 
Mark. KAUMAGRAPH 
COMPANY 


156 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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| FOR COTTON SPINNING 





COMPARISON OF PRODUCTION 


We are indebted to the Proprietors of Two sets of Cotton Mills containing 250,000 Spindles each, and producing the same quality and 
counts of Yarn, for the following Table of Production 


FIRST SET. Driven by LEATHER BELTING 
Hours of work per week Size of Yarn Turns per inch twist Average Production per week 


62’s twist 7 ‘21.20 hanks per spindle 
72’s twist — 


SECOND SET. (with the exception of Carding Engines) DRIVEN ENTIRELY BY 
“CAMEL” BRAND BELTING 


Turns per inch twist 


27 


56 

















Average Production per week 


24.60 hanks per spindle 
22. 50 66 





Size of Yarn 


62’s twist | 
72’s twist 






Hours of work per week 


56 

















Showing 17% per cent. gain in production!! 


MANUFACTURERS ROSSENDALE-REDDAWAY BELTING & HOSE CO. 


Mills and Head Offices: NEWARH, N. J. 
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ST rT aes ¢ Re Be 
( 2 IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS 


THE DRAPER COMPANY has always manufactured patenied improve- 








ments, taking out more patents per year than any other corporation in the 
United States, with one exception. 


Continual application is needful for the success of a business founded up- 
on the introduction of patented improvements. We have a large force of 
inventors and draughtsmen busy with the betterment of our product. 
Through the expenditure of thousands of dollars and constant effort after 
many failures we are able to bring about continually some betterments in 
some one or other of the products of our shops. 


in the line of Spinning, Warping, Spooling and 
Plain Weaving, we claim most of the really vital 
improvements of the past thirty-five years. 


It has been said that our changes in the SPIN- 
NING FRAME alone made a profit of FIFTY 
MILLION DOLLARS for the cloth producer and 
consumer in this country through the introduction 
of ove” eight million Sawyer and Rabbeth Spindles. 


Since 1895 the Draper Com- 
pany has sold over one hundred 
and fifty thousand Northrop 
Looms; a machine that produces 
such economies to the purchaser 
that the saving effected more 
than justifies much higher cost. 


RAPER GOMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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BOSTON JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND TEXTILE INDUSTRIES and 


Devoted to the Manufacture of Textiles. 






































TRADE MARK 


Experiences of this kind are common enough each spring, in shops 
situated on river flats, but if Schieren’s ‘‘Duxbak’’ Leather Belting had 
to depend on this and other cases where belting comes in direct con- 
tact with water there would be little sold. 

Moisture in the air creates a condition in ordinary belting that weakens it at 
that time and injures it for all time. 
‘“‘Duxbak”’ is the same husky puller no matter what the barometer shows. 
We make two kinds of ‘‘Duxbak” 
WATERPROOF and STEAMPROOF 


Send for a belt of either and our SATISFACTION - OR- RETURN - YOUR - MONEY - GUARANTEE. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Tanners, Belt Manufacturers. 39 Ferry Street, NEW YORK 
Boston, 191 Lincoln. St. Philadelphia. 226 North Taird St. Derrer, 1622 Wazee St. Pitts arz, 239 os Ave. Chicazo, 89 Franklin Av 
Hamburg, Germany, Auf dem Sande 1. Henry Simon, Ltd., ) Moat St.. ent unchester, Eag., Sole Agents for the United Kingdom: 

OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 
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COTTON. Fesruary, 1909. 


\ IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS 





FRONT VIEW E MODEL 1907 PATTERN 


Since 1895 The Draper Company has sold over 


One Hundred And Fifty Thousand NORTHROP LOOMS. 


The great efficiency and earning effectiveness 
of the NORTHROP LOOM produces such 
economies to the purchaser that the savings 
effected more than offset the higher cost of 


installation. 


We keep a full line of loom parts on hand at 
our 'Southern Supply Office No. 40 South 
Forsyth Street, Atlanta so that we may be 
able to offer the most prompt service, at the 
same time assist the Southern Mill man to save 


freight charges. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
» CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP 


LOWELL, MASS. 


COMPLETE TEXTILE EQUIPMENTS 
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SPINNING FRAME 


PLANS & ENGINEERING FOR COTTON MILLS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Prupentiat Birc.. ATLANTA, GA. 
JOHN HILL, SOutHERN REPRESENTATIVE. 
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IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS ) 


RESULTS COUNT. 


The Cordis Mills of Millbury, Mass., 
weaving ticks, replaced 212 common looms 
which were operated by 52 weavers 
with 204 Northrop Looms, which are op- 
erated by only 13 weavers and are pro- 


ducing more and better cloth. 


152,859 


NORTHROP LOOMS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Including Orders to January 1, 1909. 


WP 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Feed Water Regulators. 


EQUIP 


Twin Strainer YOUR POWER PLANT WITH 


Liberty Steam Plant Accessories 


and they will effect economies, elimi- 
nate extravagant wastes and increase 
the dividends of your mill. 

MAY WE TELL YOU HOW? 


LIBERTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, © ..::.. 


and 


6605 SUSQUEHANNA ST., PITTSBURG, PA. Cyclone 
Tube 
Cleaners 


Oil Purifiers 


Separator for 
Steam and Oil 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS AND INDEX TO ARTICLES ADVERTISED FOLLOW READING PAGES. 
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IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS 


Northrop Looms 
Twisters 
Spoolers 
Warpers 
Balling Machines, Reels, 
Banding Machines 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 
( Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


DUTCHER TEMPLES 
( Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Rabbeth Centrifugal Clutch Spindles 
Rhoades-Chandler Separators, 
Moscrop Single Thread Yarn Testers 

and Other patented Improvements 


in Cotton Machinery. 


DRAPER COMPANY | 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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“L’? MODEL LOOM | 


practically every maker of broad 
t sheetings in the North for looms 
| similar to above---replacing com- 


| @ We have orders on our books from 
mon looms. # # 2 & «& 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J.D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS 


Northrop Looms, Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Balling Machines, Reels, 
Banding Machines 
Mirror Spinning Rings 


( Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. 





DUTCHER TEMPLES 
( Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pa. Of.) 


Rabbeth Centrifugal Clutch Spindles 
Rhoades-Chandler Separators, 
Moscrop Single Thread Yarn Testers 
and other patented Improvements 

in Cotton Machinery. 


{ ew 


DRAPER COMPANY | 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Scuthern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS 






At this Season the Thrifty 
Housewife cleans House 





Coincident with this the cotton mills order 






machinery for replacement of what the 


housecleaning process shows too antiquated for 






anything but the foundry cupola 






May we suggest that early orders for Northrop 





Looms are taxing our capacity—and that we 






have but little space for additional orders for 
delivery prior to December 1st. 


cL. : 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Risdon-Aleott Turbine Company 


fMlount Holly, New Fersey, G. S. A. 


HYDRAULIC AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HY DRAULIC TURBINES And APPURTENANCES 


IF YOU BUY A TURBINE, IT SHOULD SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
PROPER ENGINEERING CONSIDERATION IS OF PRIME IMPORTANCE. 


We have a large list of Turbines not covered by catalogue and are constantly designing 


and building new Turbines for given powers and speeds. We solicit correspondence. 
Give us full data available. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS AND TO ARTICLES ADVERTISED FOLLOW READING PAGES 
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| IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS ) 


| Our MIRROR Spinning Rings 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office 


| Set the Standard 
for Quality. 





















There are 
none others 










These Rings 
are finished by 
machines and 











processes 
invented and 
patented by 







Mr. Frank H. 
Thompson and 
owned by our 
company. 
In ordering new MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 










frames do not 
forget to insist on 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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SON WATER TURBINE 








It Develops 


Highest 
Speed 

Greatest 
Power 


Unexeelled in 


E 
POWER 


STRENGTH ° 
DURABILITY |; Efficiency 


| 


4 





| If you are interested in the development of a water-power, why not investigate the 
merits of the SAMSON ? 
It is a turbine strictly up-to-date in every particular and one that will save you money. 


JAMES. LEFFEL & COMPANY 


299 LAGONDA STREET SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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| Our MIRROR Spinning Rings 












Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office 


Set the Standard 
for Quality. 












There are 
none others 


“Just as Good” 










These Rings 
are finished by 








machines and 
| processes 
| invented and 


| patented by 










Mr. Frank H. 
| Thompson and 







owned by our 
company. 


In ordering new MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S, PAT. OFF. a 
















frames do not 
forget to insist on 


“DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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For further detailed information write 


THE UNITED COTTON GIN COMPANY 


184 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
OFFICERS 
_ L. L. Tower, Pres., Boston, Mass. Theophilus King, V-Pres., Quincy, Mass. 


For 30 years President, Cutter Tower Co. Boston, Banker and Manufactorer. 
Mass., and Tower Mig. & Novelty Co., New York. 


W.H1. Bliss, Secy.&Treas., Bosten,Mass. E. R. Bullock, M. E., Boston, Mass. 


For 20 years Treas. Cutter Tower Co., Boston, Mass. Formerly with J, & P. Coates, Ltd, 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS AND TO ARTICLES ADVERTISED FOLLOW READING PAGES. 
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Our MIRROR Spinning Rings 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office 


Set the Standard 
for Quality. 


There are 
none others 


“Just as Good” 


| SPEAKMAN 
: LEVER SCREWS. 


Most convenient in 
adjustment. 


RHOADES- 
CHANDLER 
SEPARATORS. 


| Enable use of larger 
rings and longer 
traverse. 


SHAW AND 
FLINN LIFTING 
ROD CLEANERS. MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 
Sinaidiin iene ai TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
sticking of rods. 
PAD MIRROR Spinning Rings 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agert, 46 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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NORTHROP BROAD SHEETING LOOM 











2 COTTON. OctoBER, 1909. 


IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS KS) 


@, The continued success of the 
Textile Industry in this country 
depends upon the adoption of the 
most improved labor - saving 
machines so as to compete with 
foreign products made by help 
working longer hoursand paid much 
less wages per day. Such machinery 
works to the mutual advantage of 
mill owners and operatives. 


@, In this line the Northrop Loom, 
illustrated on front page, is in a class 
by itself. 


at 


Ye 
DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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(S IT PAYS TO USE NORTHROP LOOMS 





Our - August shipments of over 2200 Northrop 
Looms included a distribution among twelve 
states embracing Maine to California in 
longitude, and Vermont to Georgia in latitude. 


The list by states is as follows: 


NN MAINE NEW JERSEY [ 


J NEW HAMPSHIRE NORTH CAROLINA 

| VERMONT SOUTH CAROLINA 
MASSACHUSETTS GEORGIA 

| RHODE ISLAND ALABAMA 
CONNECTICUT CALIFORNIA 


NORTHROP LOOMS ARE PRODUCING 


WORSTED DRESS GOODS AND VARIOUS FANCY WEAVES 





PRINT CLOTHS DAMASKS 
WIDE AND NARROW SHEETINGS SEAMLESS BAGS. 
| DRILLS PILLOW TUBING 
1 DENIMS SURGEON’S BANDAGES 
JEANS CORDUROYS 
DOBBY WORK ASBESTOS FIRE CURTAINS, 


~ DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
J. D. CLOUDMAN, Southern Agent, 40 South Forsyth Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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We Equip in our Own Factory 
Pulleys, Loom and 
Mule Frictions, Clutches 


and many other Frictional Devices 
WITH 


Cork Inserts 


(Patented) 











Leather- Faced Cork Insert Mule Friction 





Send parts you wish equipped with Cork Inserts by express, prepaid, to the National Brake & Clutch 
Co.. Lawrence, Mass. They will be given careful attention and returned promptly. 


One order now being filled calls for 3000 ‘‘Ready-to-Use’”’ Loom Friction Rings. 







All sizes of Pulleys equipped with Cork Inserts may be purchased at reasonable prices from the 


Fairbanks Company, Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Oneida Steel Pulley Co., Oneida. N.Y. 
W. W. Carey Co., Lowell, Mass., and the National Brake & Clutch Co. 


The high efficiency of Cork Insert Pulleys is shown by their use on all kinds of hard drives in Textile 
Mills and other manufacturing plants where other types of pulleys have failed todothe work. For further 










proof reed the following report. 
Power Transmitting Capacity of various types of Pulleys as shown by a series of tests made at the Lowell 


Textile School, | owell, Mas . 






















¢ H. P. at | Maximum ,;_ Slipin% Relative 
TYPE OF PULLEY | 2%Slip | H. P. at Maximum | _ Value _ 
Wood Rim Pulley, witH CorK INSERTS 118 13.2 | 4.6 100% 




















Wood Rim Pulley, Leather Lagged 87 124 47. | 73% 
Steel Pulley, Plain 8.3 127 6.0 | 70% 
Wood Rim Pulley, Plain 78 96 4.3 + 63% 













Percentage of Gain of Wood Rim pulley with Cork Inserts over same without the Inserts 
Percentage of Gain of Wood Rim pulley with Cork Inserts over plain Steel pulley without the Inser’s 42% 
Percentage cf Gain of Wvuod Rim pulley with Cork Inserts over Leather Lagged pulley without the Inserts 







Send for complete report giving full details 
of the above test also for reports of tests made 
at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute on other 








types of pulleys and a booklet, devoted entirely 










to the use of Cork Inserts in Textile Mills. 





Cork Insert Speed Changing Cones, 





We are always glad to give manufacturers the Used on Spinning Frames, Slashers, Etc. 









benefit of our experience in successfully and ° 






inexpensively solving many difficult power 


transmission problems. 


National Brake & Clutch Co. 


DEPT. B 


16 State St., Boston 
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We License Manufacturers 


to equip their own 


Pulleys, Mules, Cones, Etc. 


WITH 


Cork Inserts 


( Patented } 





Wood Rim (Iron Hub and Arms) Cork Insert Pulleys 
Such equipment can be made at small expense in their own machine shops—out of regular working hours or at other 
convenient times. 
More than 250 Textile Mills are now using Cork inserts. 
Two typical reports from well-known mills are submitted, NoTE THE RANGE OF SIZEs. 
Gentlemen:- 
We give you below a list of pulleys for the royalties due to cover them with Cork Inserts. This is for 
all the new work done since our last quarterly report: 





1 Pulley 62” dia. 26” face 35.2 Sq. Ft. 1 Pulley 54” dia. 15” face 17.6 Sq. Ft. 
rh -* so” 202.9 “ “ Tangs 60” “ sie: ee : 
2 “sé 36” ad = “e 7.8 sé “ 3 “ 44” Lad 123” “ 35.7 
22 e ae we: emis 1 . ia ima 13.9 
8 ri 40” “ [ae eae 2 2 pata lig 35.4“. “ 
re. ee _* 148 “2° in 
1 é: gies oes Ce a 49 513. 

Very truly yours, be eee = Co, 











Pulleys fitted with Cork Inserts during the last quarter: 





1 Pulley ples ead 6.08 Sq. Ft. 4 Pulleys 20° x! 30° 25.27 Sa. Ft. 
1 ” gee eB (P| aici 1 % 444”x 16” 15.42 “ “ 
1 23” x 17” a oe 203”x. 15” 661“ “ 
2 se" xz. i266” “ 1 n ; 48” x 15” . 16,702, 2 * 
2 48” x 16” 33.51 “ “Te, 52” x 36” 4084" 
1 48” x 19” 19:53." ™ 1 6 48” x 22” 2608. %- 
1 4a". x 9” A> a ies 1 = 48” x, 12” 12.66" * 
1 bis. 3* pe elegy 1 40” x 22” 19.33.50“ 
1 50” x 14” 635°>°. = 1 40” x 12” 19.4762 * 
1 8” x 14” a8." = 2 48” x 12” 235° “>>” 
1 81” x 24” 444i.” 1 24§3”x 18” Sg aoa 
2 49” x 16” Saeed 1 8 2534”x 18” 10:01:.-"*:- “ 
Zi 467 -=..12” ay: * 1 e 22” x 21” Mma 
1 40” x 13” ck aes 4 " 48” x 10” eS. * 
1 303”x 12” iS Pe 2 33”: x 18” pF: Clee tae 
1 30” x 138” Sine”. 2 48” x 18” Sime 
1 a0? 31" a: 4 2271x111” > es ER epee 
1 2° =. 33" | Sees 1 42” x 18” I. = 
1 48” x 13” ye Sehgiese 16 ga 5” A > aaa 
1 48” x 16” 16.70°." -* mt 

: 25” x 10” oy ae 73 Total 198.93 <* “ 
2 oa” ¥ 32" as. 

BS -—~ Co 





CORK INSERTS eliminate belt slip 
and give constant power withImuch less 
belt tension. 

CORK INSERTS keep your machines 
up to their capacity at all times and re- 
duce your"fuel, belting and repair bills. 

Write for booklets showing 9o‘applica- 
tions or ask 'to have our representative 
call with models showing how cork In- 
sérts can be easily ahd inexpensively ap- 
plied to existing equipment. 


National Brake & Clutch Co. 


DEPT. B. 


An inexpensive 
method of applying 
Cork Inserts to 
Spinning and 

Twisting Frame ‘ 
Pulleys now in use. 





Fig. 1. Iron Pulley with Wooden Fig. 2. Assembled, & 
Backing Strips equipped with Cork Inserts 16 State St., Boston 
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High Standard of Excellence 
In Weaving Machinery 


Cotton Looms in Six New Models for Plain 


and Fancy Weaving 
Damask Looms 3 Jacquards 


PATTEN’S IMPROVED DOBBY 
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NZO0-HOE XOD 


NEWEST, STRONGEST, BEST 


KiLBURN, LINCOLN & Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Southern Agent $3 O. A. ROBBINS 3 Charlotte, N. C. 
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.-... SOUTHERN 


Abbeville Cotton Miils, 

Arcadia Mills, 

Belton Mills, 

Brookside Mills, 

Columbia Mfg. Company 

Columbus Mfg. Company 

Cowpens Mfg. Company, 

Dallas Mfg. Company, 

Darlington Cotten Mills, 

Dwight Mfg. Company, 

Easiey Cotton Mills, 

Exposition Cotton Mills, 

Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 

Fairfield Cotton Mills, 

Gainesville Cotton Mills, 

Glen Raven Cotton Mills, 

Granby Cotton Mills, 

Harmony Grove Mills, 

Hartsville Cotton Mills, 

Henderson Cotton Mills, 

Home Cotton Mills, 

Jackson Fibre Company, 

John P. King Mfg. Company, 

Lanet Cotton Mills, 

Lockhart Cotton Mills, 

Loray Mills, 

Mass. Millis in Georgia, 

Meridian Cotton Mills, 

Merrimack Mfg. Co., 

Monaghan Mills, 

Neuse River Mills, 

Olympia Cotton Mills, 

Orr Cotton Mills, 

Ossippee Cotton Mills, 

Pacolet Mfg. Company, 

Pacolet Mfg. Company, 

Palmetto Cotton Mills, 

Pell City Mts. Co. 

Piedmont Mfg.Company, 

Pilot Cotton Mills, 

Roanoke Mills Co., 

Royall Cotton Miils, 

Saxon Mills 

Spartan Milis, 

Pelzer Mfg. Company No. 1, 
“ - ‘“ “ 3; 
* ‘ “ iT 4; 


Tarboro Cotton Factory, 
Textile Mills Corporation, 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
Trion Mfg. Co., 

Tucapau Mills, 

Victor Mfg. Company, 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Company, 
Whitney Mfg. Company, 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Worth Mfg. Company, 


COTTON. 





Abbeville, 8S. C. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Belton, 8. C, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Rameseeur, N. C, 
Columbus, Ga. 
Cowpens, 8. C. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Darlington, S. C. 
Alabama City, Ala. 
Easley, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

West Durham N.C. 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 
Gainesville, Ga. 
Burlington, N.C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Commerce, Ga. 
Hartsville, S.C. 
Henderson, N.C. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bemis Tenn. 
Augusta, Ga. 
West Point, Ga. 
Lockhart, 8S. C. 
Gastonia, N.C. 
Lindale, Ga. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Anderson, 8. C. 
Burlington, N.C. 
New Holland, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
Palmetto, Ga. 
Pell City, Ala. 
Piedmont, 8, C. 


. Raleigh, N.C. 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 


Wake Forest. N.C. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
Spartanburg, S8. C. 
Pelzer, 8, Cc. 

ti) a) 

“ “ 


Tarboro, N.C. 
New Orleans. La. 
Thomaston, Ga. 
Trion, Ga. 
Tucapau, S.C. 
Greers, S.C. 

Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 
Spartanburg. S. C. 
oodruff, 8. C. 

Worthville, N.C. 





69 Cotton Mills 


USING THE 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY 











Automatic Thin Place Preventer 


On their automatic looms and making AN ANNUAL PROFIT OF 100 PER CENT. on the cost 
of applying‘at $2.003and $2.25 per loom. Is your name on the list. 


If not, why not? 





MILLS.... 


Complete. 940 

Complete, 345 

1st order 2u0, 2d order 613 

1st order 200 

Complete 

Complete, 784 

Complete 

1st order, 441 

lst order 

Complete, 600 

1st order 

Complete, 350 

ist order 

1st order 

lst order 

Complete 

ist order 

Have placed 2d order 

Have placed 3d order 

Complete 

Complete, 674 

Ist order 200, 2d order 612 

Complete, 1,600 Looms 

Have placed 2d order 

ist order 

lst order 

4th order, tota) 1812 

Complete 

ist order 

Complete, 1,260 Looms 

Complete 

8d order, total 1 650 

2d order, total 700 

Complete, single and double 

4th order, total 1,424 

Complete, 942 Looms 

Complete 

Complete, 620 

1st order 640 

Complete 

Complete 

Complete 

Have placed 2d order 

Have placed 2d order 
Complete } 
2,876 Looms, including \ 
919 Double Fork Looms 

ist order 

ist order 

ist order 

2d order 

Have placed 2d order 

8d order, total 725 

Complete, 1,400 

2d order 416 

8a order 628 

ist order 160 





Also ELEVEN Large Mills in NEW ENGLAND and CANADA. 
—_——__-MANUFACTURED BY——— 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 












Co. 
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FIRST 
MASON POWER LOOM 3 


> TAUNTON, 
N\ MASSACHUSETTS 


1829 


Standard Sheeting Loom 


CARDS, 
DRAWING, 
SPINNING, 
MULES, LOOMS, 












COTTON. 
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LATEST 
MODERN POWER LOOMS 
1909. ) 


1873. 





Fancy Loom with Mason Dobby. 


Southern Office at Charlotte, N. C. 


Address: 
MASON MACHINE WORKS 
EDWIN HOWARD,.AGENT 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Recommended For All 
— Weights of Duck 


0) 


a4 4 Ex et) 
t I po 


Turning Out Properly Made Cotton Duck is a simple matter with the Crompton & Knowles 
Duck Loom. We build them for the lightest as well as the heaviest duck made. The heavy style 
shown here gives a fair idea of its strength and rigidity, always necessary in a loom for weav- 
ing first-class duck, sail cloth or canvas. We make several styles much heavier than this, as well 
as looms of a lighter construction. Built by the makers of looms for every fabric. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


WORCESTER, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N..C., Southern Agents. 
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Loomsof Proven Worth 


And Reliability for Everything in 


Cotton Goods 


f 


HE 


Pg , 


First Class Material and First Class Workmen Combine in Maintaining the Crompton & Knowles 
Standard of EXCELLENCE in every Loom we build. It's the same with 
Our Dobbies, Jacquards and Supplies. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


WORCESTER, MASS., PROVIDENCE, R. L., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agents. 
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Fyans, Fraser & Black way 


Company 
Fall River, Mass. 


STOREHOUSES, WARREN, R. I. 


Largest Dealers in 


Second-Hand Textile Machinery 


in the United States of America 


Textile Plants Bought and Sold 


General Offices, Fall River, Mass. Storehouses, Warren, R. I. 


Also Manufacturers and Agents of 


The Sullivan Compression Roll 
The American Steel Pulley 


Loom Crank Shafts Made for all Styles of Looms. 
Flyers and Pressers Made and Repaired. 
Fluted Steel Rolls Renecked and Refluted and Made as Good as New. 
25 Tons of Shafting of all Sizes Constantly on Hand. 


Power Transmission a Specialty 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, LOWELL, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


OUR LOOMS INCLUDE 


Heavy Duck Looms, Light Duck Looms, 
Speciali Flat Duck Looms, 
Press Cloth Looms, 
Dobby Looms, Drop Box Looms, 
Jacquard Looms, Silk Looms, 


WE FURNISH 


Looms Complete with the Leading 
Makes of Dobbies, Jacquards, 
Warp Stop Motions, Terry and 
Special Motions Required 
for a Large Variety of Fabrics. 
ALSO LOOMS WITH 
Direct Electrical Driving | 


COMPLETE TEXTILE EQUIPMENTS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
JOHN HILL, Southern Representative 
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THE WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD 


BUILDERS OF 


Cotton Machinery, 


Cards, Sliver Lap Machines, Ribbon Lap Machines, 


Combers, Drawing Frames, Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers, Twisters, Reels, Long Chain 
Quillers, and Looms. 


Southern Agent: STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Whitinsville, Mass. 











WIDE LOOM. 
Southern Agent: STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
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Roving rr 
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Ball-Bearing Top Roll 


Diawing Frame 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
; WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ee Be ae 
IMPROVED 
CLOTH TRIMMER 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 


ee 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Our patent staple (illustrated on this page) is used in connection with the Marble 
Spindle and prevents the wood from splitting when spindle is raised. 


Also note our patent hand-threading device. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
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LK 


“Cc. & G.” 
Warp-Stop-Motions 


; Improve your “‘firsts,’’ reduce your ‘“‘seconds’’ and make largest possible 
saving in weaving cost by adding ‘‘C. & G.’’ Warp Stop Motion to your 


looms. 


Ten of the leading mills in New England have every loom fitted with the 
“C. & G.’’ Motion. These looms are weaving the coarsest and finest yarns 
and sleys up to 120’s single cotton and 200 threads per inch. All with absolute- 


ly the same design of motion. 

The most unskilled weavers operate twelve looms and upwards on'plain 
cottons maintaining and in some cases increasing product per loom. The 
“firsts” are immeasurably improved. ‘“Seconds’’ are reduced to the minimum 


and saving in weaving cost is made up to 35%. This is accomplished while the 


skill required at the loom is largely reduced. 
The total cost of the device is earned by saving made in weaving cost, in 


some cases, in twelve months’ time—not including the gains made by improve- 


ment in quality. 
The motion is equally well adapted to jacquard, dobby and plain weaves. 
It gives the largest measure of assistance to the weaver of any Warp Stop 


Motion yet devised. 
It is the most simple and yet the most efficient and widely available Warp 


Stop Motion ever designed. 
Six years’ operation of many thousands of motions have proved the main- 


tenance cost to be practically nothing. 
Pick-outs and imperfections due to warp faults practically eliminated. 
Complete absence of moving parts, together with simple and strong con- 
struction, with one design of motion to cover all classes of weaves and one 
source of power for operating many hundreds of motions, guarantees the ut- 


most efficiency. 
The Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C., U. S. A., Southern Agents. 


THE COLDWELL-GILDARD CO. 


Fall River, Mass., U.S. A. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


High Quality of Goods. 
A few points High Percentage of Production. 


worth noting Cop or Bobbin Filling. 
No Special Supplies. 


—_ Freedom from Immoderate Breakages. 
No Excessive Fixing. 
Ease in Starting Up. 


Measured by Results The “Ideal” Automatic Loom Stands Supreme 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED M. WHITE, Southern Agent, 1100 Reality Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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DRILL LOOM WITH PICK-FINDER 


UNEQUALLED FOR SIMPLICITY, 
EFFICIENCY AND DURABILITY. 


\ Weaves a Higher Grade of Cloth 

SX than any other Loom, Makes. . t= 
Ff less waste, uses less Supplies, .. . IT 
YW) Weaves a Wider Range \ 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED M. WHITE, Southern Agent, 1100 Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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National Air Compressors 


—_— 
TEXTILE MILLS 


“National” Portable Compressor 
outfits are especially adapted for service in 
textile mills for cleaning looms and other ma- 
chinery as well as for performing various indus- 
trial operations in and about the mill. These 
outfits will be found useful where it is not de- 
sired to install an extensive system of piping 
from a centrally located plant. Their small 
width permits of their being taken through 
narrow aisles and small openings. Furnished 
in six sizes in capacities of from eleven to fifty 


ationa “A-4” (16 cu. ft.) Portable Air Compressor with A) cubic feet of free air per minute and equipped 
N ternating Current Motor and Manually Operated Unloader. with either direct or alternating current motors. 


Type ‘‘3VS’’ Compressors 


are of the single stage type, are very 

compact and are built to stand hard 

service and usage. Either direct or 

alternating current motors can be 

furnished to operate same. Auto- 

matic controlling device, which em- 

bodies automatic starter, unloading 

device and water governor, can be 

furnished with these compressors. 

This controlling device is positive 

and reliable in action and permits of 

operating the compressors without 

requiring the presence of skilled at- 

tendants, thus effecting a consider- 

able saving. Type ‘*3VS”’ com- 

150 Cu. Ft. Type “SVS” Compressor with Alternating Current Motor and Com- pressors are built in capacities of 50, 

bined Automatic Controlling Apparatus. 100, 150, and 225 cu. ft. of free air 
per minute. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATION NO. 38B DESCRIBING ALL TYPES OF “NATIONAL” AIR COMPRESSORS 


National Brake & Electric Company 


MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
New York: 111 Broadway Philadelphia: W. H. Goble, 1722 Westmoreland St. 
Boston: F. E. Huutre.s, 131 State St, Chicago, 1344 First National Bank Bldg. 
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FOR EVERY 
HOISTING NEED 


where steam, water or elec- 
trical power is either too 
costly or not to be had at 
all, there is an 


OTIS 
HAND-POWER 
ELEVATOR 


Installation--at smallest cost. 
Maintenance--most economical. 


Operation---greatest simplicity and 
ease. 


STORE, FACTORY, WAREHOUSE 
and STABLE ELEVATORS 


Capacity as high as 2,500 
Ibs. Made amply strong to 
cover widest margin of safe- 
ty. Equipped with every 
Modern Safety Device. 
Covered fully by the Otis 
guarantee. 


Send for CATALOGUE C-15 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 
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ii THE LOOM OF, THE 
20th CENTURY 


No more Bobbins ! 
No more Shuttles! 


No more ‘‘Shuttlesmashes”’ to 
damage the cloth. 


The Loom that can be adapted to all 
kind of weaving from fine Cottons to the 
coarsest fabrics. 





Write for descriptive circular 
and booklet to the 


TAVELLA SHUTTLELESS LOOM Co. 


53 STATE ST. Room 625. 


OUR LATEST INVENTION 


Especially designed for the 
Pick Arm, shackle or stirrup 
end, Will wear for years. 
Note the perfect fit of the 
stirrup casting in the cancave 
plug, which gives a greater ac 
bearing for the picking mo- 
tion. 
Can not break out, forall the 
strain, wear and pull comes on 


the plug, which will wear for { rrr vt _ 
years. appt For CD 


mpennnaioand ote anil MADE ESPECIALLY FOR 
NORTHROPa"C.&K.LOOMS 


obs Pick Arms 


REGISTERED hap 


faction. 

Price l6c each. Freesamples 
to anyone. 

Sold by all the leading Sup- 
ply Houses. 





Jacobs’ 


*“Verybest’’ 


Lug Strap 


combined 


with Jacobs’ 


Pick Arm 
Strap. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


BSNS tay 


PAT. APRIL 9™ 1907. 4 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED \ e 


APPROVED AND USED py) 
THE LARGEST COTTON«N° WOOLEN MILLS. 


REVISED PRICE LIST. 
1% in. or 1% in. wide. 15%, in. or 2 in. wide. 


20c 
22c 





E. H. JACOBS 
MFG. CO., 


DANIELSON, CONN. 
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SACO & PETTEE 


MACHINE SHOPS 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 


aw on Ol 
Improved Patterns 


WORKS AT 
BIDDEFORD, ME. AND NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: : CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Agent. 


USERS KNOW THAT OUR 
Self - Balanced Rail Speeder PROVIDENCE MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


SAVES MONEY AND MAKES MONEY 
OCTOBER BULLETIN 
Ask Any User 


q@ Time and energy saved in cleaning—No weights, chains, studs 
and pulleys to be in the way or to be tended. 


q Parts to be oiled, grouped together. 


@ Nearly twice as long as most others, nearly twice the number 
of spindles, uses about one-half the power required for other 
speeders and produces about twice the quantity of work of 
equal and Superior quality. 


@ Much less repair and maintenance cost. 


@ Small help in mill can reach creels, means reduced operating 
cost. Operating and maintenance costs lower than ordinary— 
quantity and quality of work produced, higher than ordinary. 


ASK ANY USER WE’LL TELL YOU WHERE THEY ARE 
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KITSON MACHINE SHOP 


LOWELL, MASS. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS 


BLOWING SYSTEMS AND AUTOMATIC FEEDING CONVEYORS. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY FOR UTILIZATION OF WASTE. 










RAW STOCK DRYERS. 


COMPLETE COTTON PREPARATORY MACHINERY FROM WAREHOUSE 
TO CARD ROOM. 









REPAIR PARTS FURNISHED FOR PICKERS FORMERLY BUILT BY 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, LOWELL, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., LOWELL, MAss. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Oswald Lever Company 


(FORMERLY LEVER & GRUNDY.) 
Manufacturers of Textile Machinery and Sole Makers of our Patented Specialties in the United States. 
Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., : : PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte. ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte.- 
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Tuis Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins spools cones 
or any kind of ‘ee bobbins. Most suitable machine for Vertical Spindle Gear-Driven Winder. as used by all manufacturers of heavy duck jute, 
cotton blankets. cotton bagging and carpets. 
Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for 
lace mills; Chenille Cutting Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, Etc. 


Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spool- 
ing Machines for silk, fine cotton, wool and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knittirg 
mills; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 


Fee Ya a 









ee 
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Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new machinery, or if con- 
templating an increase in production, have them applied to their old machinery. 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION GUARANTEED 


SAVES: 


Roll Covering Floor Space Waste and 
Varnishing Power Wear 
ONE-THIRD LESS WEIGHT REQUIRED 
RUNS SUCCESSFULLY ON: 
Sliver Laps Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames Slubbers and 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads Mechanical or Intermediate 
Elec. Stop Motion Roving Frames 


WRITE FOR POINTS CLAIMED, ALSO PRICES AND PARTICULARS, TO 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


== WHITIN RINGS. 


LIGHTEST RUNNING 
MOST DURABLE, anpb 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


WHEN YOU’VE SAID “‘WHITIN RINGS”, YOU’VE NAMED THE BEST THERE IS. 


While maintaining the HIGHEST POSSIBLE STANDARD OF QUALITY for 
35 years, our improved methods of ring making cut the prices in two. 


NO SPINNING FRAME OR TWISTER 


will do its best work unless equipped with 


THE WHITIN RINGS. 


Specify them when ordering Frames from your Machine Builders or send 
your order direct to us, 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


Makers of the Highest Grade 


SPINNING AND TWISTER RINGS, RING HOLDERS, THE U. S. 
STANDARD TRAVELER CLEANER, AND PATENT TRAVELER CUPS. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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The new improved 


Inman Automatic 
Banding Machine, 


Manufactured by 


Cole Brothers, - Pawtucket, R. I. 


The only automatic machine in the 
world for making loop bands for 
spinning frames. Superior quality 
of bands without any cost of making. 
All bands exactly alike and no stretch 
of bands after they are put on. Saves 
child labor. 


Also Beaming Machine to beam on to slasher 
beams, 











NEW IMPROVED MACHINE. 










A. G. THURSTON @ SON 


R,. W. THURSTON, Proprietor 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and 
General Machinery 


Specialties made of Renecking, ir 
Filing and Honing of | kinds of Rolls 


Speeder flyers repaired and fitted with any style presser 
Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 
Cor.Malberry and Division Sts., Fall River, Mass. 





COLLINS BROS. MACHINE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Manufacturers of 


RING TWISTERS PATENT TRAP TWISTERS 


Alllengths and sizes of For worsted yarns. Over 11000 spin- 
rings. ~ dles running in one 


PATENT TRAP DRUM DOUBLERS 


for 2 to 4-ply yarns. 


DRUM SKEIN WINDERS 


ALL MACHINES GUARANTEED 
For Quality and Quantity of Yarn Turned off. 


A. H. WASHBURN, 
Southern Selling Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ne 






















































ES Heddles 


For weaving cotton and woolen 
goods, carpets, etc. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE STRIPPER CARDS - 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co., 
LEICESTER, MASS. 


STEWART & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS 


LOOM REEDS 


Jasper and Orleans Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Reels for Cotton 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED 










Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop 
Winders and Spoolers 












Lindsay, Hyde ® Co. 


2124 to 2130 E. York Street 
Philadelphia, Ponmaniwanhn 






















Especially Adapted te Short Shuttles for Long Bebbins. 
DUDLEY’S PATENT “DANDY” SHUTTLE SPINDLE AND CATCH 


Combination Shuttle for Cop or Bobbin. 















Marufactured by 
S. A. DUDLEY, TAUNTON, MASS. 





LESLIE’S TEMPERED STEEL REEDS 


Are the best for all weaving work and 100 per cent, more durable than any others. 


LOOM REED AND-HARNESS COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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HOW CAN | GET 
MY TRADE-MARK 
ON MY GOODS? 


COTTON. 


By the Kaumagraph Process. It is the scientific, practical and economical 
method. Absolutely uniform results on any fabric guaranteed. 


Samples on Request 
KAUMAGRAPH CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or ox7 
elevators, steam heatins and ventilating and mi'l work generally. Blower and fan work a specialt 


. Also spoot 
y- 


This conveyor is patented. Beware of infringement. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


- - PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO0., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups. 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when long stapled 
cotton is used, The stirrup is alwaysin place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for sampl.sand prices. Spiuners’ Supplies in General. 


THE DENN WARPING MACHINERY, 
mstaszer ~~ = ARPERS txps” 
Electrical Stop Motion applied to all Creels. 


Globe Machine & Foundry Company, Inc. 


Successor to GLOBE MACHINE WORKS, 
Charch,Tackawanna & Ruan Sts. FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA 


Lowell Burr Cylinder Works. 


Garnett Wire of all Kinds. Licker 
in Cylinders rewound. Fluted Steel 
Rolls re-necked, re-finished, and _ re- 
ground for Cotton Spinning Twisting 
and Fly Frames. 


Good Workmanship and Prompt Delivery Will Be 
GIVEN ALL ORDERS. 


G. A. McINTOSH, 


148 Warren St. ~ Lowell Mass. 


Top Roll Grinding 


— AND— 


Buffing Machine 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


FLUTED STEEL ROLLS 


COTTON, WOOLEN, SILK. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


A. E. RICH & SONS, 


189 Second St., - Fall River, Mass. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


242 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT in the United States and Canada for 
Platt’s Cotton, Woollen and Worsted Machinery 


Improved Machinery for Preparing, Drawing and Spinning 
Worsted Yarns on the French System. 
Patent Barchant Machinery for making yarns from Cotton Waste, etc. 


= bX y 
ry ‘ j: ¥ ¥ i 
MULES ft 
CANNOT Lay 
BREAK THE 4 
BANDING Yk 
MADE BY 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fall River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or 
White Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


The Other Fellow’s Banding. 


6 
THE COHOES IRON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Cohoes, New York 


SLASHING MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Wide Headways, Double Headways, Positive Geared Drives for Cylinders, 
Size Pumps, Size Ketties, Siasher Wraiths, Regulator \ alves, Compres- 
sion Rolls for Loom Beams, Overhead Tracks, Pulley Biocks, Re- 
airs for P. C, & M. Mules, John Mason Frames and Empire Looms, 

‘irst Class Mill Elevators—Belted, Electric, Garage, Hand-Power, 
Tape Dressing Machines, Yarn Beam Trucke, Drawing-in Frames, 
Spindle and Bobbin Gears, Cut Gears, Knit Goods Presses, Cotton 

Bat Presses, Elevator Cables. 


OUR quality and OUR prices will 
interest YOU. 
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“VICTOR” RING TRAVELERS : 
are accurate in weight, Br adley ae Stenell Machine 


even in temper 5 . ced cost of 1-10 cent e 
Stencil 


the highest grade bathed.) eR 
Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co. 

23 Sabin Street, provipence: kt. | Machine 

Send for discount sheet. It'll pay you 


Universally acknowledged to 

be oo aes See a 

economica! device for shipping 

The Typewriter of room ou the market. Endorsed 


NEED the Shipping Room —},y 411 transportation companies. 
THEM y Makes Shipping Stencils in halt ‘Adopted be the United States 
a minute at cost of 1-10 Cent and British Government. 
WE iL . 2? 7 Each 


THEM STENCILS & SEALS|| A.J. BRADLEY, General Sales Agent 
ATLANTA RUSRERSTAME 3 Soa st—” BELL PHONES EIQ | | 10". cman Street NEW YORK 


SCHOFIELD PATENT AUTOMATIC OPENER AND DUSTER 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 
‘‘Schofield’”’ intermediate feeds, Wool, Rag, Waste, 
Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap feeds etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave. Manayunk, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. G SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER. 
BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Cotton Waste 
Willows, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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apparatus. 


the world. 





SEND ANOTHER FAN 


THAT’S THE WAY OUR REPEAT ORDERS COME IN 


When a man tries our 
Cotton Fan once, he is 
pretty sure to want anoth- 
er of the same kind for 
his next job. There are 
no two ways about it. 
The repeat orders come 
in pretty thick and fast. 
That’s why we sell them 
by the car load. 





Guesswork 


Knowledge 
In FANS.. 


carefully considered, and they cannot be determined by guesswork. It requires knowledge 
—knowledge of the conditions and the best way of meeting them— knowledge of the 


@ Sturtevant Engineers have this knowledge, gained by years of special training in fan work. 
They are backed up by the most experienced and largest organization of fan experts in 


@ When you need a Fan get B. F. Sturtevant ©. 


the right one. Our experience 
is at your service. 
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q@ A Fan or Fan System may do the 
work and still be unsatisfactory. 

@ The fan may be too large or too 
small. It may run at a speed too. high 
or too low. The method of driving 
may not be the most economical. 
The arrangement of the piping may 
not tend to economy. 

q All these points and many more should be 







Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 

















These fans are provided 
with a 1-piece fan wheel, 
the blades being cast into 
acone shape back. The 
short overhang insures a 
very rigid fan when run- 
ning at high speed. Get 
our catalogue and prices 
which are right. 











THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL., 25th Pl. & Stewart Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 639 Bourse Bldg. 











BUCYRUS, O., NEW YORK 1123 Broadway, 
CLEVELAND, O., 412 Citizens Bldg. 
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BLACKMAN , 
VENTILATOR 


Pioneer Positive Powerful 
Perpetual Popular Peerless 
Removes Heat, Steam, Gases 
Cools, Dries, Purifies, 
Reward of Merit. 
Over 7,000 in use. 


If you have troublein your Acid, 
Dye, Engine or Drying room, we 
prescribe the Blackman Ventilator 
as a remedy. Consultation free, 
Send for highly interesting Cata- 
logue to manufacturers, 


45 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK 


HOWARD & MORSE, 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 

St. Louis 
Exposition, 
1904 
for 
Superior 
Quality 
of 
Goods 


HOSE FOR 


ALL 
PURPOSES 


Including te Celebrated Brands 


PARAGON RED CROSS 
Three Ply Two Ply 


The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose made that pos- 
sess four.—three and two entirely distinct and independent plies, and can be 
entirely separated, and possess four.—three and two warpand filling threads. 


FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 
These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, Woolen, Silk 
Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Paper Mills,Sugar Refineries, 
Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 


Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


13 Barclay St.. NEW YORK. 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N, C,, Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., a1d Memphis. 


EUREKA 
Four Ply 


$100 in Cash 
Prizes. Read Offer 
on Page 128 
This Issue. 


| BIGGAR-WILSON (Limited), 


OctoBer, 1909. 


Why Use American Mill 
CRAYONS? 


Write for 


color card showing 17 dif- 


Try them and see. 
ferent shades. Once tried, 


always used. Ask your 














jobber for our goods.... 





































































































The American Crayon Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY, OHIO AND 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
































FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


LOWELL CRAYONS 


WHY? 


They are Wort: 
their Cost. 


LOWELL 


& ia by £0) 8 
Co. 


j cwll Wl ‘ 
(CS. 


Will you try our 
samples? 


Original Manufacturers 


Trade Mark on 
Every Box. 


HOWE MILL CRAYON CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BEST GRADES OF MILL CRAYONS. 


Write for Sample and Quotations. 
SOLD BY COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


MASS. 


Falcon Mill Crayons 


The most satisfactory and economical crayons 
for mill use because they do not injure the cloih 
and are the largest crayons made. Falcon Mill 
Crayons are manufactured from select mate- 
rials by men who have made textile work a 
study. They contain just the kind and amount 
of culor to give the desired result. 


Standard Crayon <Mfg. Co. 
DANVEBS, MASS. 


Canadian Textile Journal 


‘The only Textile Mill Paper published in Canada. 
Mill employment P*1reau in connection. 
Subscription Price, §1 per year. 

Write for sample copies to r 


Torento, Can. 
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Knuckle Joint 
Baling 
Press 


IN SIZES 









Or ee 
RELIANCE 
HOT PLATE SCREW PRESS 



















FOR 50 to 
Hosiery and Underwear Se 500 TONS 
Write for Catalog and Prices. je : SEND FOR CATALOG 


CHARLES HART, 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 















MINNICH BALING PRESS 


Twenty different styles and sizes 
of Double-end Tenoners for Stan- 
dard and Special Purposes. 
Double-end Tenoners for Car 
Shops, Door, Sash and Blind Fac- 
tories, Furniture and Cabinet 
Shops, Crate Makers, etc., etc. 




























PATENTED MARCH 9, 1897. 
FOR ALL KINDS OF PRODUCTS REQUIRING BALING 


Paper, Rags, Cotton, Waste, Hay, Straw, Hemp, Hops, 
Flax, Broom Corn, Tobacco Stems, Blankets, Wool, Hair, 
Dry Goods, Moss, Excelsior, Hides, Wood Pulp, Shavings, 
Planing Chips, Sawdust, Etc. 


WARRANTED TO TURN OUT MORE BALES IN A 
GIVEN TIME WITH LESS LABOR THAN ANY 
PRESS IN THE MARKET 


Minnich Machine Works 


LANDISVILLE, LANCASTER CO, PA. 








For further particulars address 


H. B. SMITH MACHINE COMPANY 
SMITHVILLE, N. J., U. S. A. | 
New York, Chicago Atlanta Memphis 






















J. FRANK CATES, Manager at Atlanta 
708 Candler Bldg. 
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General Electric Company 
Textile Mill Economies 


Exhaust Steam Turbines 

in the power-house afford a highly efficient means of 
utilizing the exhaust steam from reciprocating engines. 
Curtis Low Pressure Turbines utilize exhaust steam 
from 1 pound gauge pressure to any obtainable vacuum, 
and will add from 30 to 100 per cent. to the station 
output without using additional fuel. These turbines 
are available in standard sizes from 300 kiluwatts up 
and possess the same characteristics of operation that 
have made the Curtis Steam Turbines the peerless prime 


mover. 


Induction Motors 

in the mill result in reduced operating and maintenance 
costs, besides increasing the output and quality of the 
product. Reduced building expenses and increased 
working space also follow as direct results of the adop- 
tion of electric drive. This is due to the elimination of 
heavy and bulky line shafting and the consequent 
lighter construction materials required. Of the total 
power supplied through electric motors to textile mills 
in this country, 75 per cent. is delivered by G. E. 
motors. There’s a reason. . 


Tungsten Lamps 

in every part of the mill will give you the same amount 
of illumination as ordinary incandescent lamps, but 
will use only one-third as much current. _ If you want 
to get more light without increasing your light bill, or 
if you want to relieve your overloaded lighting plant, 
G. E. Tungstens will help you. Furthermore, the 
quality of the light given by G. E. Tungstens is almost 
equal to daylight, the ideal light for textile mills. 
These are good points to remember when you are con- 
sidering the lighting question. 


Principal Office: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. Sales Offices In 


ATLANTA OFFICE : 


Empire Building. Mill Power Dept. All Large Cities 


* 1994 


84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Gas Producers 
For Bituminous Fuels 


Westinghouse Bituminous Producers in combi- 
nation with Westinghouse Gas- Engines, repre- 
sent the utmost possibilities in fuel economy; 
the most convenient and efficient plan for 
utilizing lignites. 


Send for Circular 503. 


The Westinghouse Machine Co. 


Steam Turbines, Steam Engines, Gas Engines, Gas Producers, Condensers and Mechanical Stokers. 


New York, 165 Broadway Cincinnati, Traction Bidg. Pittsburg. Westinghouse Bidg 
Boston, 131 State Street " er B Philadelahia, N _ yy erican Bldg. 
Cleveland. New England Fidg. is, i Denver, McPhee 
Chicago, 171 LaSalle Mexico: G.E O. Braniff & Co., City of Mexico San Francisco, fone Mirk & Co. 


Note the Contrast 


as shown in the illustration, of the working condi- 
tions surrounding the belt-driven spinning frames in 
the background and those in the foreground, indi- 
vidually driven by Westinghouse Motors. 
There is no slip nor loss of power with 
Westinghouse Individual Motor-Drive; 
every frame becomes an independent unit, 
driven at exactly its maximum producing capacity, and consuming 


only just the power required to operate it. 
Ask your nearest office for a set of “Textile Motor Talks” 
Westinghouse Electric Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Atlanta, Charlotte, Boston, Philadelphia, New York and other large cities- 
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The Simplest Machines 
always last the longest and work the best 
A more simple machine than one consisting of a single shaft 
rotating in two bearings would be hard to find. 


Fawlhory 


Motors 


are built just that simple—one rotating part and two bearing surfaces 
‘*Hawthorn"’ Motors are carefully built of good material 
and will stand the severest service. ‘They will drive your 
machines safely, surely and economically. 
All types for all commercial circuits. 
Write Our Nearest House for Bookiet No. 2131 


WESTERN ge gg COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, ag St. Louis, San Francisco, 


— phia, [ndianapolis, a City, Los Angeles, 
vote enver 
Pickem, Cincinnati, Dallas, Seattle, 


Atlanta. Minneapolis. mS Omaha. Salt Lake City 
MONTREAL AND WINNIPEG Ss ANTWERP LONDON 


Northern Electric and Bell Telephone Western Electric 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Manufacturing Co. Company 


BERLIN PARIS 
Telephon Apparat Fabrik Societe de Material 
E. Zweitusch & Co Telephonique 


That “BOS TON” 
Brand Renewed 
Lamps are the Best 
and Cheapest Lamp 
to use is the judgment 
of many. 

Have you ordered? 


4to16Candlepower. 100 to 130 Volts. 


NINE CENTS 


F. O. B. DANVERS 


|} Boston Incandescent Lamp Co:! 


DANVERS, MASS. 
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Guard well 
your lamps 
for there the 
saving lies 


HUBBELL \ 
LAMP GUARDS 


Think of the money lost every year through break- 
age: of lamps in Textile Mills. 
Put a stop to it by using Hubbell Guards. 
The strongest Guards for the longest service. 
No obstruction of light. 
* Just protection all the time—anywhere. 
' “THEY’RE HELD BY THE WELD” 
The only electrically welded Guards. 
RETURN THIS AD FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
State which style you wish, Closed or Open Bottom. 


HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc., 


x Bridgeport, Connecticut j 
REA A On AIRES 


LIBERTY LAMPS 


Mr. Lamp 


Our Non- 


Cellulose fil- Buyer: 


ament give : They will 
ten per cent. nA L | save lots of 


longer life 
g € trouble and 


than the or- 
reduce your 


dinary car- 
lamp cost. 


bon fila- 
Send for 
ment. Try ag ty 


them and our circular 
convince describing 


yourself. them. 


We make Tungsten, Tantalum and G E M 


lamps of all sizes. 


Liberty Electric Mfg. Co. 


543 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Everything Electrical 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


K- A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP Opening For Cotton Manufacturer 


FACTS A cotton-muill property, consisting of five hundred 
acres of land, twenty-six houses for employes, frame 


APPLIED TO OVER 20,000 LOOMS. mill building, two stories in height and 32x275 
feet; annex, 32x100 feet, for picke. room, and en- 


AGGREGATE—SUM OF REPEAT ORDERS. gine and boiler room, in which is 150 } 
, zine an, in which is 10rse-powe 
REPEAT ORDERS, BEST COMMENDATION OF MERIT. engine, can be arranged for on easy terms. Oreck 


FURTHER EXTENSIONS OF EQUIPMENT NOW IN PROGRESS, runs through the property and affords considerable 
power when dam, which requires repairing, is in 
good condition. Property was formeriy- operated as 
a 5,000-spindle mill, and old equipment is yet in 
the buildings. 


PARTICULARS 
Refer to File No. 3,091. 


SIMPLICITY M.V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agt., 
No continuously moving mechanism :—There- Southern Railway Company, 
fore, No lubrication and attendant care. 1320 Pennsylvania Ave. 
No readjustment of Detector Mechanism due Washington, D. C. 
to Wear or displacement of parts. 


Permanently installed Electric Conductors per- 

form the functions of the Moving Elements of 

Mechanical Warp Stops. MB RLAND 
CERTAINTY NEW YORK 


Contact points above the Warp gives immu- 
nity from Lint. Broadway at 54th Street 
Contact points h d by D i i - . 
ai red ary . oused by Drops gives immu * Near 50th St. Subway 
Effective Design and Skilled Construction give a, " Station, 53d St. Eleva- 
ee ee & x ted and all surface 
AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION IN PRICE AND RESULTS lines. 
Near Depots, 
8 


K-A DEPT. MOSSBERG WRENCH CO. “hie | ae mye and 


Central Falls, R. I. eS sea ee New and Fireproof 
“3 BBA Strictly First Class 
i Rates Reasonable 


lob att $2.50 with bath and up 
WHEN IN WORCESTER, MASS. ;: ; fame: =. All Hardwood Floors and 


surat WARREN HOTEL 5 Za 


Located two blocks from the Union Depot in = _ 
the business district and is up to-date in every B=. ie t 20 Theaters. 
respect. It is endorsed and patronized by the 


proprietors of COTTON. . Excellent Restaurant 


Prices Moderate 
Send for Booklet 


WHEN IN BOSTON STOP AT THE Harry P. Stimson, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


HOTEL ESSEX R. J. Bingham, 


It is patronized and endorsed by the Proprietors of Corton, The hotel Formerly with Hotel Woodward 


is located directly opposite tbe South Station In the business dis- 
rict he city, and is up-to-date In all respects, ” - a 
MRS Rees » Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout. 
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STAFFORD & HOLT 


The entire hose or stocking made 
° Builders of 
and put together on one machine Circul 


That is what our automatic hosiery machine 
does ; makes the foot and the rib-top on half- 
hose—or tucked-top on ladies’ stockings—all 
together; and turns out this hosiery in strings 
by the yard or the mile. 
6% dozen pairs of half-hose per day are 
made on a 186-needle machine. The machine 
is built in guages, from the coarsest up to and 
including 220 needles—334. One operator can 
attend to 15 or 16 machines And one adjuster ! : 
or fixer can look after 100. ' a t Underwear, Sweaters 
All that is left to do then is to cut the hose If y Toques, Cardigan Jack- 
apart and loop the toes on any looper. t mee __— ets, Borders, Ete. 
No skilled topper is needed. You save that emma ; ALSO BUILDERS - 
labor-cost. And the work goes on as you want : Napping 
it, independent of the skilled operator. ee 
If you are interested, we would like to give : 
you a few figures showing the profit and advan- a The Stafford and Holt 
tage of these machines. Pineapple Stitch -Mac- 
hine is the Latest 


Scott & Williams Write for Descriptive 
ose Circular 


Machinery for Knitting Mills | 
) — s Little Falls, 
2079 E. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. OS —_—_==z= aaa . New York 


HIGH GRADE 


Elastic Stitch Sewing Machines for Seaming and  Eoimming 


KNIT UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 

Dewers Toggle Trimmers or Shear Trimmers Twin Needle 
Machines for Fancy Stitching. Two Needle Machines for 
two-row stitching in one operation. Single needle machines 
for finishing. Speed as fast as any other make. 

Full line ot needles and oh for the above machines and 
also for the Union Special Toggle Machines at reasonable 


prices. 
Ravelling attachments for any round, circulai looping ma- 
chines for ravelling the toes of hosiery or knit underwear 


full fashioned. 


M | Quality and Prices Millions of 
Guaranteed : ¢ s 7 $ $ 


Saved by 


MILL BROOMS| | | GAM) «THe MAstER” 


Portable Factory Sewing Machine— 
‘ = labor ey agg yond me 
HODGES BROOM WORKS ‘guts in ate? Sasa for booklet. abs 


“Modern Money Saving Machinery” 


271-275 Marietta Street, : ee ae 
ATLANTA, : : GEORGIA ae nghast Machine and Supply Co. 


Providence, - Rhode Island. 
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Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN., U. S. A: 


Manufacturers of pe a tu [8 
Cir cular Rib Ch OY mi For all Classes of 
Knitting Machinery wea re 
Automatic and a TE gai ants Ribbed Hosiery 
Plain. OS 


and Underwear, 


Automatic Stop 
Motions. 


Combination Suits, 
Fledtric Sweaters, Etc. 
Cloth Cutters. 


Established Reputation for the largest produc- 
tion, Best Quality Fabric, Durability, 
Economy of Operation. 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnish- 
ed on application. 
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NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 


=. TOR 


Underwear and itis 


Office and Show Rooms 
- 718-720 Cherry St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hosiery Manufacturers 


will find that the Most Economical, the Most Reliable, 
and the Most Highly Developed Fully-Automatic 


Seamless Hosiery Knitters | ames oy ig aa 
aia ple (),gee my CHICOPEE FALLS, Mass. 
“ACME” T aa ree 18 BRIDGE, ST. 


AND THE J. E. Woodhead, 100-22nd St., Chicago, Ill. Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co.. 
12 Wooster St., New York. ‘James Taylor, 121 Arch St., Piilodelatias Ps. 


“HEMPHILL” 
Borer By We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co., of thls Design of Spring 


Needle 
chine in this Ce fouaey 
FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. 
We also make an excellent grade of 


40 Years Experience 
Do not be misled by people 
who became manufacturers 
in 1903 without any previous 
a Ak mS experience who are trying to 
ALL KINDS OF LATCH NEEDLES. cist. 3 1 oo ares it ty 


: . : oldest manufacturers. In- 
Write us for further particulars. ——aaian = vestigate. Call and see our 
fine gauge work. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: A AL } 
, bee fst ici = Robt, W. Gormly & Ce, 
Knickerbocker Building, cor. Sixth and Arch Streets. 3 


Our 4 Gauge Work 
excels all others 
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— WRITE — ESTABLISHED 1859 


Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. CHAS. COOPER’S 
LACONIA, N. H. ‘ : 
Machine & Needle Works 


<<" 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


We guarantee 
Largest 
Production for 
Your Invest- 
ment. 


Latest Simplest 


~— Spring and Patch 


Needle Machinery 
Spring Needle Cylinder For Plain and Ribbed Underwear, Shirt Cuffs 


Mayo’s 


New Full Automatic Ren ap RS Drawer Bottoms, Stocking Tops, Etc. 
a Spring and Latch Needles of All Kinds. Au- 
K nitter tomatic RIB CUTTING and FOLDING 
MACHINE for Cutting and Folding 
—* Fleece Rib Cuffs. 


Philadelphia Office CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


Knickerbocker Building Representatives: 


Cas: be & Aint sin GEORGE H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton St., HUDSON, N. Y. 
FELIX LEDERER, ix-4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22 Vienna, Austria 








AUTOMATIC MACHINE WORKS 


GEO. W. STEVENSON, Inventor and Proprietor. : : 315-315 1-2 ELM STREET, READING, PA. 
Builders of 






Fl wrareeriieemmnrerecnrenmmmmen terest 


| 
| 





Automatic Singeing Machine and The Cold Hosiery Press. 


“The Automatic Singeing Machine is the only machine on the market equi with a Patent . 

Se ents ee in pro sizes do ble 7 d's single mi equipped a Patent Single Plate Positive Stripping Device, which saves 
The Cold S very simple to operate, is less expensive, no complicated parts and requires very little power. With this press the life of 

the yarn is retained and the finish of the hosiery after coming out of the press can not be equalled b ie 

pam Se ee iicdas teiitranation ane a ee, eq y any other press, hot or cold. The press is built in 
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BIRCH BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“CORONATION” 
PIECE END 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


On English stand sent on 
trial most anywhere. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


BLEACHING, DYEING & 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


30 TO 60% INCREASE 


On all makes of circular Rib Machines 


STOP MOTION FOR DOUBLE KNEE WORK 
INTERCHANGEABLE HOSIERY STAMP! 
TRANSFER CUPS. 
FLAT KNITTING MACHINES equipped with 
Power Motion 
Automatic Racking 
Chain Saving Device 
Automatic Take Up 
Separator 
Stop Motion 
b 4 Metal Stand 


Climax Machine Co. 


1753 N. Howard St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


WILLIAM C. BULL 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Fulling Mills, Washing Machines 
Drying Form Boards 


Of Every Variety 


For Ladies’, Gents @ Children’s Goods 
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General Machine Works 
YORK, PA. 


Manuf cturers of 


Ribbers 


for Hosiery, 
Underwear 
and Gloves. 
Splicers and 
Sleevers 


We carry alarge stock 
of needles and can sup- 
ply your wants prompt- 
ly. Weare prepared to 
cut cylinders and dials 
promptly and accurate- 
ly. We develop and 
market new ideas for .- 
any one. Your inquir- 
ies will be appreciated. 


1815-25 E.BOSTON AVE 
KENSINGTON PHILA. 


} Manufacturers Of the highest 
‘grade Of printing plates for thelllustration 
aad adornment Of newspapers, catalogues 
and other publications. ~~~ | 
CARD RATCHET Let us know your reeuirements- 
We know we can please you. 


THE RIGHT WORK AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


No complicated mechanism 


WM. H. BROWN COMPANY 
81 Mechanic Street WORCESTER, MAS:. 
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: Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 


C. EE. Riley Company 


Boston New York Philadelphia 


COTTON YARNS COTTON GOODS 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


COTTON 


wooen' Machinery 





William Whitman & Co. J. Spencer Turner Co. 


YARNS & CLOTHS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Commsission Merchants 
<i») 


86-88 Worth St. - New York City 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANCHESTER 


GRINNELL WILLIS & C9., || Harding Tilton & Co. 


44 & 46 Leonard Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEW YORK COTTON YARNS 
SELLING AGENTS. | and CLOTHS 
Brown and Bleached 


Cotton Goods 25 Arch Street, BOSTON 
FOR HOME & EXPORT MARKETS 66 Leonard Street, NEW YORK 


A, M. GOODALE @ es Seana 
Cotton Goods, Cotton Yarns, 40 State St., Boston, g Distance Telephone. 


J. B. Jamieson, 


77 Summer St., Boston. 


COTTON YARNS | 


f ali de 
Co Scion oe lieited. 


cLoTH YARNs am 


All Oudndtiienbecs All on ered 
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Members of New York Cotton Exchange 


TOLAR & HART > 


{ J. R. TOLAR Jr. 
HART 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 


300 Chestnut St.. PHILADELP4SIA 


The William H. Lorimers’ Sons Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns for all Purposes 
Mercerizers and Dyers 


Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mercerizing License from the American Mercerizing Company, New York. 


Superior Mercerized Yarns 


For the Knitting and Weaving Mills. 


THEO. H. STROUSE & CO. 


426-428 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MARYLAND WOOL AND , COTTON EXCHANGE 


~) 


900-908 Representing 
Streeper Street, leading millis- 
Baltimore, Md., operating well 
High grade equipped bleach- 
Hosiery and ery, dyehouse, 

Weaving Yarns spool, cone and 
All Colors : twist mill 


PAULSON LINKROUM @ CO. 
OMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
AND COMMISSION CO. — 


MILL AGENTS. 
BROWN COTTON GOODS. 


72 LEONARD ST. NEW YORK. 


C. WOLFENDEN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEALER IN 


YARNS AND MACHINERY 


Will buy odd lots of all kinds, Send sample and cash price. 

Sale Knowles looms, 80in., 72in. and 6Vin.,all 4x4 box;14 webbing 
looms, with all accessories for a plant of that description. Also 1 Gas 
Engine, 4 Horse-power, a No.1. condition. (Vulcan make.) 


2316 N. 2. D ST. 


Linen. Yarns for Hosiery and Weaving. Turkey Red Yarn 
for Towel Manufacturers. Linen Jacquard 
Twines. Fine Cotton Harness 


and Heddle Twines. 


HUGHES FAWCETT, Importer and Manufacturer 
115 Franklin St... NEW YORK CITY. 


49 Leonard St.. NEW YORK. 


FRED'K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
66-72 Leonard St., 65-67 Leonard St., 96 Spring St. 


NEW YORK 


JOHN F. CONWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
THE FARISH-STAFFORD CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers up to 200 Single and Twisted Carded, 
Combed, Colored 


GASSED AND MERCERIZED YARNS 
57-59 Worth Street 3% NEW YORK 


31 Bedford Street. 242 Chestnut Street, 322 MedinahTemple, 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


E. H. HAMILTON @ CoO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


No. 113 Worth St., - New York 


Seuthern Cotton Goods for Jobbers, Cutters, Converters and Magecsenes 
Specialties for Shirt and Overall Manufacturers. Also Bags, Twine, 


Bats Wadding, Cotton Rope, Lines, etc. Bed Comfortables and Carpet 
Linings, Biankets. Consignments Solicited 


Ayres, Bridges & Co. 


IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS, 


WOOL, COTTON, WASTE, ETC. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


THE PUTNAM-HOOKER Co. 
Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis 


NEW YORK OFFICE. 56 WORTH ST. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Selling Agents for Mills on 


COTTON FABRICS *'"Sacermncs, pans, ere. 


75-77 Worth St. New York 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 


putapenpaia, pa. M¢makeaSpecialy of Binding 


COTTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings 
and Narrow Fabrics For 
Underwear and Other 
Trades. 


ESTABLISHED 


O. S. HAWES ¢c& BRO. i 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 


New England Office of CANNON MILLS. 





WM. FISH, IR., & CO. Commission 


a 
60 Leonard Sireet, NEW York Merchants 
Selling Agents for The John P. King Manufacturing Co. 
SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS AND DRILLS 
Agents for Crystal Spring Bleaching and Dyeing Co., Crystal Spring, Mass. 


A.D. SALKELD & BRO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON 42 WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY cr. Franklin St. NEW YORK 
DEPT. FRED'K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & (CO. 
—_ DRY GooDs ——— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


CATLIN & CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON PIECE GOODS AND COTTON YARNS 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 


S. QUILHOLT @ SON 


Commission Merchants 


HOSIERY, YARNS AND COTTON CLOTH 


Accounts Solicited, 
AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


Established 1886 
YARN AND CLOTH DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES 
Cotton Yarns 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Main Office, Amsterdam, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. 


E.B. Dickson, Charlotte Representative, 19 E. 4th St. 


TEXTILE COMMISSION 60. 


4I Worth Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


Brown and Colored Cotton Goods 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cable Address ‘‘Charles” 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


WRITE “tae SAMPLES 
AAND PRICES. 


Cotton Yarns, Threads, Tapes, Braids, Crochet Lace Edgings. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 350 Broadway. 
R. E. SCHNEEBELI, Res. Mgr. 


TORCHON LACES 


.Mo. L1013 


GEORGE W. CHAPIN, 
229 & 231 Church St. - ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mohr & Fenderl 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Wm. A. SPELLISSY 
PHILADELPHIA AND SOUTHERN AGENT 


MARINER & MERCHANT BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


H.& B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. W4JAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Associacy’ 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES TO PRINCIPAL POINTS. 


C M. BLAISDELL, Prest. and Treas, 6. A. BLAISDELL, Vice-Prest. and Sec’y 


Established 1860--Incorporated 1893 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO. 
gayerian COTTON Penuviak 


Waste Purchased on Yearty Contract from Mills 
AMERICAN LONG STAPLE A SPECIALTY 


Shipments Direct to Mill From Egypt, Peru, and all Amer- 
ican Southern Ports 
MASS. 


CHICOPEE, - - 


GEO. W. ST. AMANT, Manager. 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


84 STATE STREET 
BOSTON. 


COTTON DEALERS o eo eo 
THORN & MAGINNIS 


220 Varieties Place New Orleans 


COTTON DEALERS. 


L. Gourdin Young, Savannsh. Ga. 
Gourdin, Matthieson @ Co., Charleston, S.C. 


H,. G. VINCENT 


Greenville, Miss. 


Benders and Staple Cotton 
from 1} to 14-inch staple. 


Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 


Baltimore. Md, 


Cotton Merchants 
Consignments and Correspondence Selicited. 
812, 813, 813 CONTINENTAL BUILDING 

Special attention to mill business. Cotton handled at all mill points 
under satisfactory guarantee. Spiuners’ orders filled promptly through 
our own agents from desirable points south and west. 


STEPHEN M. WELD @ Co., 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Members of the New York, New Orleans and Liverpool Cotton Exchanges 
Fu.ure Orders Executed to Hedge Spot Purchases or Sales of Goods. 
SPINNERS’ ORDERS OUR SPECIALTY 
89 STATE St., BOSTON. 82 BEAVER St., NEW YORK 
208 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
7 COLLEGE STREET, PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


EGYPTIAN 


RICHARDS 
ATKINSON 


& 
HASERICK 


COTTON 
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Pate MANUFACTURERS 


Our extensive manufacturing facilities, east and 
west, enable us to economically produce artistic LABELS, 
FOLDING BOXES, BOOKLETS, CUT OUTS, POSTERS, 
WINDOW DISPLAYS AND ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


Would it not be well to send us samples of the 
material you are now using, mentioning quantity, and 
receive our proposal to supply your requirements ? 

New brands originated—old designs reproduced 
and modernized. 


Che United States Printing Company 


MAKERS OF 


“LABELS THAT SELL GOODS” 








45 Beech St., Norwood 50 N. 3rd St., Brooklyn 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 
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FRANK B, COMINS, 
Vice-Pres & Treas. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, 
President. 
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Second-Hand Water 


may be used for driving water wheels, but would 
you think of using it for any personal use? Water 
that has been used over and over again for humid- 
ifying purposes is as unfit for the human system as 
in any impure form. 


The Turbo-Humidifier 


(The Humidifier with the Guarantee) 





The American Moistening Company 
79 Milk St, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design” 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers 
in the world The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest Awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. 


































uses the water but once. Because of complete 
vaporization, it requires nodrain pipes. There is 
no water to return. The only excuse for using 
second-hand water in humidifying is on account 
of the expense, since those humidifiers which do 
so, vaporize but from 3 to 5 per cent. of the water 
used. They throw away 95 to 97 per cent. It is 
possible to deliver pure water into a mill for humid- 
ifying at less annual expense than the cost re- 
quired to deliver impure water. 







The Only Perfect System of Air-Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this 
Country. 

























The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools. Write for Booklet ‘‘T’’ on 
Humidification, Legal proceedings will 
at once be taken against infringers* and 
users of infringements. 











THE G. M. PARKS CO., Sole Agent - 
FITCHBURG, MASS 


Southern Office: No 1 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
B. S. COTTRELL, Manager 













J. Ss COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Building, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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ROLLER BEARING 
TRUCKS AND CARS 















Locking Device for Clip. 


“A Triumph of Experience Over Hope,” 


as the great English Statesman, Disraeli, 
said in learning of a friend marrying for t-e 
second time. 


Morris Duck Baskets 


Have long passed out of the hopeful stage. 
They have been tried and tested by some 
of the largest textile mills in the country and 
the army of Morris Basket Believers is in- 
creasing every day. 
The locking device we are now employing 
in the manufacture of Our Baskets bring 
them to a verv high state of perfection. 
In a nutshell, Morris Baskets are best be- 
cause they are built to be best. . They are 
rigid and yet have enough give to withstand 
sudden impacts; they are made of heavy 
closely woven cotton duck, the same as the 
U. S. Government specifies, the highest 
test known. 
An added feature which means a big saving 
to you is that when the runners begin to 
show wiere you attached a smallsteel shoe 
in a few minutes time and your baskets are 
never out of service for repairs until they 
are thoroughly worn out. 
Write us for catalogue now and make a 
trial. Others have been much surprised. 
We feel sure you will be too. 


MORRIS & CO. 


Department C 
NEW JERSEY 




















We Manufacture Trucks and Cars 
Of All Kinds, For All Purposes 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


Chase Foundry & Mfg. Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 




























PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


Will pile more stock, in 


smaller space, in less time. 
and with 


ONE-HALF 
LABOR COST 


of any hand method 

























































known. Hand or Electric 
Power for Mill, Compress, 





Warehouse and Dock use. 









GROVEVILLE 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





Economy Engineering Co., 


218-224 N. Jefferson St., 






Chicago, --------- 
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Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, 


BOXES AND BASKETS 


Have established a reputation for . Strength, 
Durability and Economy. 







MADE IN ALL SIZES, 












TO SUIT ALL 
REQUIREMENTS. 
F027 
Mounted on stationary iron frame Mounted es shown above. or 
wheels, as shown, vor.on swivel tilting, like Fig. 27, if preferred. 


anti-friction casters. 


PRICES QUOTED ON APPLICATION. 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, Manufacturers, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 






FELTON’S 

New Style 

Wire Drawn 
LOOM DUSTERS 






we The Cypress Lumber Co. @ 





MANUFACTURERS 


TANKS 


ALL KINOS. 
APALACHICOLA, FLA 
88 Broad St., Boston. Write Nearest Office. 
















N. L. WILLET SEED Co., 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Cotton Planting Seeds. 


‘COTTONS.—We list fifty kinds. 


Short Staples—Early small bolls, and late, 

Short Staples—Big bolls. 

Long Staples—Upland and Sea Island. 
NOTE.—Get our 1909 Geed Catalog. Let us mail you 
one, The Cotton Department in it, 10 pages, is the 
largest issued in United States. We sell more Cotton 
Seed for American and foreign use than any house in 
the world. 





Practical, Durable, Economical 












ASK YOUR JOBBER 
















S. A. FELTON & SON CO. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 














THE “NEW CYCLONE 19905” 
DUST COLLECTOR 





FOR HANDLING 









Manufactured exclusively by 


JACKSON, MICH. 
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to pay piece wo.kers by the yard or pick. 
Registers automatically the output of all machines, 
In daily use in many cotton mills and bleacheries. 
Ask for catalogue No. 21, 





SIZING 


‘Tuis subject is one of the touchiest 

matters to approach a Textile Man- 
ufacturer on, at the same time it is one 
of the most important subjects in the 
mill, and should be followed more 
closely. Properly sized warps mean 
full production from the looms. 

Don’t stand still, but be progressive 
and break away from the compounds 
offered and sold in all shapes and forms, 





GET AS CLOSE TO NATURE AS POSSIBLE, AND USE 


| GUM TRAGASOL | 


a raw material that will put you right. 


DANKER & MARSTON, 
BOSTON. 


COTTON. 


COTTON, BOLLS and LINT 






THE KNICKERBOCKER CO. 











TO KEEP THE COST DOWN 






Use an accurate measuring machine that enables you 


Cc. J. ROOT COMPANY, Bristol, Conn. 
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—_— single copper case contains 
moistened surfaces from which 






the fan-driven air-current evaporates 





enough to raise the humidity to near 






the dew-point. 







It cannot possibly carry away an 





excess of moisture; hence, no 





dampness or wet machinery, and 





ideal working conditions. 


THE GRISCOM-SPENCER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Bell System of Humidifying 
Reilly Feed Water Heaters 
Power Plant Apparatus 























Of Every Description 


ee, NEW YORK. 
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This Picker 
Interests Careful Buyers | 


The cost of a leather tail picker de- 
pends upon the cost of the leather 
of which it is made. We cannot 
furnish a first class belt leather 
picker at the same price as one 
made of inferior leather, but we 
have a belt leather picker which we 
can furnish in standard sizes at a 
very low price considering its 
quality. Sample and price on ap- 
plication. 




















GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, (MAINE 
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C. E. RILEY, Treas. 
Boston Office 
65 Franklin St. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED 
TO KNOW WHAT IS 
THE BEST? 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
FEEDERS 

SELF FEEDING OPENERS 

BREAKER INTERMEDIATE 

and FINISHER LAPPERS 


HOWARD & BULLOUGH 


American Machine Company, Ltd. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERM_DIATE and 

ROVING FRAMES 


Southern Offices 
814-816 Cmpire Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SEND FOR OUR 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS WITH LISTS 
OF USERS. 


IMPROVED SPINNING FRAMES 
TWISTERS 
CONE WINDERS 
WARPERS and SLASHERS 


WE INVITE YOUR INVESTIGATION AND COMPARISON. 


the Oakland Cotton Mills of this place. Both mills manufacture 
eordage, twine, etc. The purchased mill has an equipment of 
14,000 spindles and 50 looms, the combined capital of the two 
mills being $2,500,000. 


Georgia. 


“ALBANY. The Albany Cotton Mills have awarded contracts as 

follows: Erection of buildings to John H. Lowe, of Columbus, 
Ga.; furnishing mill work to Dudley Sash Door & Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ga.; and constructing reservoir to R. J. Edgerty of 
Albany, Ga. The building will be three story, 135 x 185 feet. 
The cotton warehouse will be 100 x 150 feet., and there will be 
60 operatives cottages. The equipment of the mill will consist of 
10,800 spindles and 280 looms for manufacturing broad sheeting 
and print cloths. Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, are the 
architects in charge. 

COLUMBUS. The Bibb Mfg. Co. has given an order to the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. for 16 combers, 3 
ribbon ‘ap machines, and 3 sliver lap muacbines This additional 
equipment will cost about $25,000. 

COLUMBUS. The Georgia Mfg. Co., has awarded the contract 
for 4,160 spindles to Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. Will be 
in a position by January. This additional equipment will in- 
crease the mill’s spindleage to 8,320 spindles. The additional equip- 
ment will cost about $60,000. 

DOUGLASVILLE. The Lois Cotton Mills will increase their 
equipment from 10,000 to 20,000 spindles. The capital stock will 
be increased from $150,000 to $450,000. 40 new operatives houses 
are being erected. 

PHELPS. Buell Stark of this city contemplates building a cot- 
ton mill. 

PORTERDALE. The Bibb Mfg. Co. will add 5,000 spindles 
with the necessary preparatory and finishing machinery. 


RAYMOND. R. F. Shedden of Atlanta, Ga., is interested in 
the proposed organization of a company for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a mill in this town. Two railroads pass through the 
place which is admirably suited; for ea mill. Correspondence is in- 
vited. 

WEST POINT. Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been consolidated with the Lang Mfg. Co. and will move its 
entire plant to this city. The new plant will spin its own yarn, 
having its own dye house and Jacquard weaving plant. Additional 
buildings will be erected, and the dyeing and weaving departments 
enlarged. 


Kentueky. 

LOUISVILLE. Bradford Worsted Spinning Co. will erect a 
three-story addition 80x240 feet, and will increase the spinning 
equipment from 2,200 to 7,000 spindles, with 3,500 twisting spin- 
dies. A 700 H. P. Corliss engine, four 200 H. P. boilers, a direct 
driven generator, and motors will also be added. The contract for 
all the machinery was awarded to Edward Jefferson & Bro., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The building will be completed by December 1. 


Maryland. 

ILCHESTER. The Thistle Mills have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000. Company has been reorganized with 
Albert Blakely, Pres.; R. C. Stewart, Vice-Pres. and Treas. The 
company takes over an established plant with 10,000 spindles and 
250 looms. 500 H. P. is required for the production of print 
cloths, sheeting and duck. 


Massachusetts. 

ADAMS. Berkshire Hosiery Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion, and will manufacture woven and printed fabrics. The capital 
stock is $15,000. 

FALL RIVER. Lincoln Mfg. Co. Reports state that this mill 
will add $100,000 capital to its stock and increase its equipment 
by 10,000 spindles. 

NEW BEDFORD. The New Bedford & Agawam Finishing Co., 
is the name of a new cloth finishing mill to be erected at East 
Wareham by John W. Knowles of the Page Mill and Eugene S. 
Graves, recently of the New Bedford Textile School. The com- 
pany will be capitalized at between $200,000 and $250,000, and 
the plant will probably be in operation by early spring. 

Mississippi. 

LAUREL. It is reported that another cotton mill is contem- 
plated for this city. 

Missouri. 

ST. LOUIS. St. Louis Knitting Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $200,000 by Chas. A. Shreiber and others. 


New Hampshire. 
MANCHESTER. The Amoskeag Mfg. Co. will erect an electric 
power plant to run the new Coolidge Mill. , 
New Jersey. 
LAKEVIEW. Doherty Mill. The contract for the erection of 
this mill is reported as having been awarded to T. S. Van Kirk Co., 
of Paterson, N. J. The cost will be $139,000. 


(Continued on page 112.) 














New York. 

AMSTERDAM. Shaughnessy Knitting Mills Co. has been in- 
-corporated with a capital stock of $40,000, the directors of the 
company being Martin Shaughnessy, Howard B. Spencer, and Jos. 
H. Dwyer. 

ELMIRA. The Elmira Knitting Co. is planning the erection 
-of a two-story, 200x70 feet, store house, built of concrete and 
stone. The new addition will be used for the storage of raw cotton. 


North Carolina. 


ALBEMARLE. The BEfird Mfg. Co., and the Wiscassett Mills 
-Co., have voted to begin the erection of additional buildings to 
their plants.. The Efird addition will consist of a two-story, 300x- 
50 feet building to contain 15,000 spindles, while the Wiscassett 
-enlargement will consist of a 100x300 feet building equipped with 
25,000 spindles. J. W. Cannon of Concord, N. C., president of 
both mills. 

BESSEMER CITY. The Mascot Cotton Mills Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $50,000 to succeed the Bessemer 
City Cotton Mills, having 9,000 spindles and 450 looms. This com- 
pany plans the development of water-power and it will also im- 
prove its dye house. C. W. Fuller, president. 

CHARLOTTDH. Mecklenburg Mfg. Co. has awarded a contract 
for the erection of an office and cloth room. The company will in- 
stall additional equipment in the present building, which will in- 
-clude 2,000 spindles and 50 looms. The total equipment will be 
increased to 15,000 spindles and 350 looms on print cloths. 

CHARLOTTE. It is understood that cotton manufacturers are 
negotiating for the purchase of water-power property owned by 
Toney & Kirkpatrick of Erwin, Tenn., on the Nolichuckey River. 
They propose to erect a factory and transmit 3,000 H. P. to the 
mill. 

DURHAM. J. K. Mason of the Fidelity Bank and associates 
are contemplating the organization of a company to manufacture 
cotton rope, twine, and cordage. It is reported that the capital 
stock will be from $25,000 to $30,000. Bids are invited from ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

ENFIELD. The Enfield Hosiery Co. plans the establishment 
-of a branch knitting mill to be capitalized at $100,000. 

GOLDSBORO. The Durham Hosiery Mill, No. 5, has been in- 
-corporated by J. S. Carr, Jr., Austin H. Carr, of Durham, and H. 
B. Flowers and Mrs. W. F. Pattern, of Kansas City, Mo. The 
-capital stock is to be $50,000. 

HICKORY. M. BE. Thornton plans the organization of a com- 
pany capitalized at $4,000,000 to erect a mill for making fine 
grade fabrics and to be run by electric power. . 

HICKORY. J. A. Martin and associates of Newton, N. C. are 
interested in the organization of a company to build a cotton mill. 

HICKORY. The A. A. Shuford Mill Co. has been incorporated, 
it is reported, with a capital of $80,000, manufacturing principally 
No. 8s cotton yarn. The incorporators are A. A. Shuford, G. H. 
Geitner and others. Electricity will be used for power, and 200 
H. P. has been contracted for. 

HIGH POINT. The Piedmont Mills Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $40,000, to build a knitting mill. The 
structure will be a ‘three-story, 60x150 feet, brick mill. J. H. 
Adams, manager. 

LENOIR. The Moore Cotton Mils Co. will add 2,176 spindles 
to its present equipment of 3,200 spindles. The capital stock of 
this company has lately been increased from $80,000 to $125,000. 

PENROSE. The Penrose Mfg. Co. is installing 100 knitting 
machines for manufacturing hosiery. Will buy yarns at present. 
M. L. Talley is president. The company is capitalized at $150,000. 

RALEIGH. The Acme Knitting Mills will be organized by 
J. E. Matthews. 

SAXAPAHAW. J. W. Menefee and associates plan the or- 
ganization of a company to build a cotton mill and a hydro- 
electric plant. 

SMITHFIELD. The Ivanhoe Mfg. Co. Work has been started 
on the construction of the buildings for this mill which will be 
103x304 ft. and an engine and boiler house which will be 47x90 
ft., also a cotton storage house and 20 operatives’ cottages. The 
equipment will consist of 5,120 spindles for the production of 20s 
and 30s hosiery yarns. The building will probably be completed 
early in 1910. It is capitalized at $300,000; W. M. Sanders, 
president; F. K. Broadhurst, treasurer. 

SPRING HOPE. G. W. Joyner of this city is reported as 
planning the organization of a company to build a cotton mill. 

STATESVILLE. The Statesville Cotton Mill has awarded a 
-contract to the Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., for 30 Northrop looms 
which are now being installed. 

THOMASVILLE. The Jewel Cotton Mill has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000 for the erection of a 5,000 spindle 
mill for manufacturing cotton yarns. The building will be 87x380 
feet. The contract has been awarded to T. C. Thompson & Bro., 
Birmingham, Ala. The mill will be operated by electricity from 
tthe Thomasville transmission station of the Southern Power Co., 
of Charlotte. N. C. J. L. Armfield, Pres. 


THOMASVILLE. J. G. Gilbert, A. H. Ragan, and F. S. Lamb- 


COTTON. 
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ert and others plan the organization of a company for the erection 
of a cotton mill. 

VASS. The Vass Cotton Mills Co. has been incorporated by A. 
Cameron, J. A. Keith and others with a capital stock of $250,000. 
The mill will be equipped with 5,000 spindles for making yarns. 

WHITEVILLE. J. H. Crowell plans the establishment of a 
knitting mill at this place. Correspondence is invited from ma- 
chinery builders. 

WILMINGTON. bBellwille Cotton Mill of this place has been 
organized by J. D. Bellamy and J. Walter Williamson. The com- 
pany has purchased the Wilmington Cotton Mills for $125,000 it 
is reported. It contains 7,000 ring spindles and 290 looms, etc. 

WILMINGTON. The Runnymeade Mills have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $62,500 by George Howard and associates. 

WINSTON-SALEM. Maline Knitting Mills Co. has awarded 
the contract for the construction of a knit goods bleachery to J. F. 
Ange of this city. The building will be 60x170 feet with a daily 
capacity of 30,000 pounds of knit goods. 

Oklahoma. 

LAWTON. The Lawton Textile Mfg. Co. R. 8S. Curtis of Zion 
City, Ill., and associates are to organize this mill with a capital of 
$1,500,000, and Lawton Spinning Co. with a capital stock of 
$500,000, to manufacture laces and other fine cotton products. The 
organizers contemplate the construction of six main buildings with 
a total floor space of 470,000 sq. ft. 150 operatives dwellings will 
be built, and also several warehouses. It is estimated that about 
12,000 bales of cotton will be consumed annually. 


’ Pennsylvania. 

EASTON. Chipman Knitting Mills have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $400,000. The incorporators being Frank L. 
Chipman, W. Evan Chipman, W. V. Parker of New York City, and 
Chas. Chipman’s Sons. W. Evan Chipman is treasurer. 

PHILADELPHIA. Wm. H. Grundy & Co., operating the Bristol 
Woolen Mills, will build an addition to their plant to cost $150,000. 
The addition will be 200x90 feet and will enable the mills to in- 
crease the output about 60 per cent. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY. The United Textile Co., of Allentown, Pa., 
have let the contract for the Punxsutawney Silk Mill to Jas. K. 
Long & Sons, of this city. The new mill is capitalized at $150,000, 
and will employ 100 hands at the outset and 400 later. 


South Carolina. 

ANDERSON. The Conneross Yarn Mill will increase its spin- 
ning capacity 50 per cent. It now operates 800 mule spindles, etc. 
Electric power. 

ANDERSON. The Toxaway mills will add five spinning frames 
and accompanying preparatory machinery at a cost of about $6,000. 
New equipment will be furnished by the Saco & Pettee Machine 
Shops. This mill now operates 16,120 ring spindles and 484 looms 
on print cloths. 

CALHOUN FALLS. Calhoun mills have awarded the contracts 
for the building and machinery for their proposed addition to be 
equipped with 10,000 spindles and 200 looms. The present equip- 
ment is 16,384 spindles and 400 looms, manufacturing wide print 
cloths. ‘The additional building and equipment will cost about 
$200,000, which will be added to the present capital stock of 
$400,000. J. P. Gossett, Pres. + 

CENTRAL. The Issaqueena Mill has awarded contract for the 
175 feet extension to its present building. This addition will con- 
tain 12,000 spindles and 300 wide looms for the production of wide 
print cloths. The building will cost $30,000, and the machinery 
upwards of $150,000. The capital stock has been increased from 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

EASLEY. E. H. Shanklin is planning the organization of a 
company with a capital stock of $250,000, to erect a cotton mill. 
Equipment will be 10,000 spindles and 250 looms. 

GREENVILLE. The Monaghan Mill is installing an additional 
electric drive to supplement the present 2,000 H. P. engine. Power 
will be furnished by the Southern Power Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 

GREENWOOD. Grendel Mills. The stockholders of this mill 
have voted to increase the company’s capital stock from $350,000 
to $500,000. J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., is the architect 
in charge of improvements that are to be made. 

NEWBERRY. The Newberry Cotton Mill has awarded contract 
fcr its equipment as follows: looms, cards, and drawing machinery 
to Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; roving frames, 
Providence Machine Co., Providence, R. I.; slashers, Cohoes Iron 
Foundry & Machine Co., Cohoes, N. Y., pickers, Potter & Johnson, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; skewers, Easton & Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; 
warpers, T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass.; brush and folder, 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. The mill will con- 
tain 10,000 spindles and 350 looms. The total cost of the enlarge- 
ment will be about $250,000. 

TROY. L. P. Mullinax plans the establishment of a knitting 
mill to be built next summer. The machinery has not been pur- 
chased. 

WESTMINSTER. The Oconee Mills Co. is the new name of the 
former Cheswell Cotton Mills Co., which has increased its capital 


(Continued on page 113.) 




































The Industrial Starch Company, 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Specialized Pure Starches. 


FACTORY: HARBOR BEACH, MICHIGAN. 
367 Atlantic Avenue, - - - - - Boston, Mass. 

















stock from $200,000 to $300,000. The present equipment is 10,272 
ring spindles, 362 looms. 


Tennessee. 

JOHNSON CITY. B. D. Heath & Co., of Charlotte, N. C., it is 
reported, will erect a cotton mill at this place. 

MEMPHIS. N. B. Graves of this city, it is reported, is to 
organize a company with an initial capital stock of $750,000, for 
the purpose of building a number of cotton mills in the South. 

NASHVILLE. The Nashville Hosiery Mills are to be incor- 
porated, to take over the mill operated recently by the Nashville 
Hosiery & Yarn Co., the equipment of which was 300 knitting ma- 
chines with a daily output of 1200 dozen pairs of children’s ribbed 
hosiery. A. H. McVail and associates are interested. 

TRENTON. The Trenton Cotton Mill Co. is installing a 400 
H. P. Hamilton and Corliss engine and is replacing a large amount 
of old machinery with modern equipment. 


Texas. 

HOUSTON. The Texas Fiber Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000. It will erect a 20x50 feet building and 
manufacture composition rubber and silk for women’s garments. 
W. S. Turner, president, S. N. Davis, vice-president. 

Virginia. 

VIRGILINA. Virgilina Hosiery Mills have been organized with 
a capital stock of $10,000. P. H. Fontaine, Pres.; W. M. Panne- 
baker, Vice-Pres.; S. M. Torian, Treas.; and A. L. G. Stephenson, 
See. 


Personal. 


J. F. Allen has resigned as day overseer of spinning at the 
Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C., to accept a similar position 
on the night force at the Caswell Cotton Mill, Kinston, N. C. 

Sam Austin is superintendent of the Unity Mills, No. 2, at La- 
Grange, Ga. 





COTTON. 


The Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 


.«ssMANUFACTURERS OF THE BEST TYPES OF.... 


TWISTING, FORMING AND LAYING MACHINERY 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MAKING ALL KINDS OF 


FLAX AND JUTES, TWINE AND ROPE 





The Haskell-Dawes Machines 
are built upon a new principle, 
by which positive results are 
secured. They occupy less 
space, require less relative power 
than the ordinary type of Ma- 
chines, and will turn out a larger 
product of Rope and Twine. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Agents for the Samuel Lawson’s Sons, 
Jute and Flax Spinning Machinery. 


176 FEDERAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


MARKET WANTED FOR 


GUNNY BAGGING. 


E offer Mill Run Gunny Bagging, packed 
large and small pieces, just as it comes 
from the cotton mills free from burlap, trash, 
strings, rubbish. Good second-hand material, 
for shipment in carload lots to any point in 
the south. 
Also offer scrap or small pieces gunny bagging, 
second-hand material, for breaking up purposes. 
Correspondence desired with interested parties. 


Address Chas. W. Becker, 


Dept. 54. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Agt., 











The NEPTUNE TWINE and CORD MILLS Inc. 


MEDIUM Cotton Seine Twines = tins 
HARD Cable Cords TUBES 


Established 1832. 


Moodus, Connecticut. 





H. M. Brannon is to be overseer of weaving and cloth rooms at 
the Beaver Dam Mills, formerly Edgefield Mills, Edgefield, 8S. C. 

S. S. Campbell, formerly overseer of carding at Hope Mills, N. 
C., now holds a similar position in the Mary-Leila Mills, Greens- 
boro, Ga. 

J. L. Carr is overseer of carding and spinning at the Montala 
Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

J. B. Bailey has returned to his position as overseer of weaving 
with the Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 8. C. 

J. W. Engle, from Bessemer City, N. C., has accepted a position 
as second hand in carding at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
(Continued on page 114.) 
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B. C. Crawford has succeeded W. J. Lanham as second hand in 
weave room No. 2, of the Lynchburg (Va.) Cottor Mitts. 

F. E. Farrell has resigned as overseer of spinning at one of the 
Bessemer City Mills, to accept a similar position with the Lula Mill, 
King’s Mountain, N. C. 

Thos. E. Gardner has been promoted from overseer of carding 
in the White Oak Mills, at Greensboro, N. C., to succeed J. D. 
Campbell as superintendent. 

L. B. Foster has resigned as superintendent of the Columbia 
(S. C.) Dueck Mills, to accept a similar position with the new mills 
at Manchester, Ga. 

I. W. Garrett, from Greers, S. C., has moved to Edgefield, S. C., 
where he has become head bookkeeper for the Beaver Dam Mills. 

BR. L. Goble is overseer of spinning, spooling, twisting, winding 
and warping in one of the Fayetteville, N. C., mills. 

Z. V. Gray has resigned as overseer of spinning with the Ma- 
netta Mills, Lando, 8. C., to accept a similar position with the 
Wylie Miils, Chester, 8. C. 

W. 8. Griffin, from Hamer, S. C., is now second hand in spin- 
ning with the Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C., suc- 
ceeding Andrew Young, resigned. 

J. T. Hancock has accepted a position as second hand in weay- 
ing at the Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga. 

Cc. R. Harman has resigned his position with the Locke Mills, 
Concord, N. C., and has accepted a position as overseer of carding 
at the Granby Mills, Columbia, S. C. 

O. R. Harris has resigned as overseer of carding in Mill No. 1, 
Jacksonville, Ala., and will return to his home at Heath Springs, 
Ss 

Brooks Harwell, from the Delburg Mills, of Davidson, N. C., has 
accepted a position with the Mason Machine Works and is erecting 
machinery at Rockingham, N. C. 

D. A. Holdclaw has resigned as machinist at the Woodlawn 
Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C., and is now in the employ of the Southern 
Spindle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 

J. W. Holt has accepted a position as overseer of carding at 
the White Oak Cotton Mill, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ed. Hoover. who has been farming near Gastonia, N. C., has 
become a loom fixer at the Loray Mill. 

J. L. Hoover, from the Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. C., will become 
carder and spinner at Hamer, 8. C. 

T. B. Howard has become carder and spinner at the Brenham 
(Texas) Cotton Mills. 

Db. F. Howell, from the Delburg Mills, of Davidson, N. C., has 
accepted a position with the Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, and he 
is erecting machinery at Laurens, 8. C. 

J. J. Huffstickler has resigned as superintendent ‘of the Ida Mill, 
Laurel, N. C., and taken a position as carder and spinner at the 
Octoraro Mills. Clio, 8. C. 

H. W. Hursey, formerly with the Wilson Cotton Mill, has 
accepted a position as overseer of spinning with the Whitley Mfg. 
Co., Wendell, N. C. 

J. H. Jenkins has resigned as overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C., to accept a position 
with the Woodruff Mills. 

J. L. Jones, formerly with the Pelham, Ga., Cotton Mills, is 
now with the Draper Co., at Clinton, S. C. 

R. wv. Jones has resigned as superintendent of the Brown 
Mill, Concord, N. C., to become superintendent of the Cowikee 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 

R. H. Jones, from the Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., is 
now card grinder with the Whitley Mfg. Co., Wendell, N. C. 

J. W. Kaneer has given up the position of general superintend- 
ent of the Lumberton Mills, and will devote ail of his time to 
the National Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

W. A. King has been promoted from overseer of weaving to 
superintendent of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

N. C. Knight has resigned as overseer of spinning at Aragon, 
Ga., is now in Greenville, 8S. C. 

John Lee has resigned as master mechanic at the Octoraro Mill, 
Clio, 8. C. 

M. M. Lehman has accepted a position as overseer of spinning 
at the Merrimack Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 

G. H. Lokey, formerly of Calhoun Falls, S. C., has taken charge 
of carding at the Ide Cotton Mill, Jacksonville, Ala. 

J. H. Lollis has accepted the position of machinist at the Wil- 
liamston Mills, Williamston, S. C. 

Edgar Love has been elected president, and James Love secre- 
tary of the Saxony Spinning Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Mr. Lowe. from Mountain Island, N. C., has accepted a position 
as overseer of carding and spinning at the Delburg Mills, David- 
son, N. C. 

Z. R. Lytton has resigned as superintendent of the St. Pauls 
Mill, St. Pauls, N. C., and returned to Lumberton, N. C. 

J. C. McConnell, from Anderson, 8S. C., is the new overseer of 
cloth room in the Jackson Mills, Iva, 8S. C. 

A. I. McDonald has been promoted from carder to superinten- 
dent of the St. Pauls Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 

G. D. McIntosh, is the new overseer of weaving in the Cannon 


Mill, Kannapolis, N. C. 
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D. E. Madden has resigned as overseer of the cloth room at the 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C. 

E. G. Madison has resigned as overseer of spinning with the 
Glen Raven Mills, Burlington, N. C., to accept a position with the 
Lockmore Mills, Yorkville, S. C. 

A. E. Massey has returned from Petersburg, Va., to Lavonia, 
Ga., to accept the position of overseer of carding. 

T. B. Moose has resigned as carder at Kannapolis, N. C., and 
has accepted a similar position at the Locke Mill, Concord, N. C. 

T. R. Morton, from the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., has accepted a position as overseer of spinning, spooling and 
warping at the Poulan (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

J. A. Mouney has resigned as overseer of cloth room at the 
Fairfield Cotton Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Walhalla, 8. C. 

D. M. Myers has resigned as superintendent of the Hannah 
Pickett Mills at Rockingham, N. C., to become superintendent of 
the Brown Mill at Concord, N. C. 

A. O. Norris, from Albemarle, N. C., has succeeded T. P. Moose 
as carder and spinner at the Patterson Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

G. D. Oakes has been promoted from loom fixer to second hand 
of weaving at Proximity Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

H. Pennington, from Proximity succeeds Mr. Henley as over- 
seer of weaving at the White Oak Mills, at Greensboro, N. C. 

L. P. Pruitt has resigned as overseer of the cloth room at the 
Jackson Mills, Iva, 8. C., to accept a similar position at New 
Holland, Ga. 

G. R. Putnam, from Dallas, N. C., has accepted the position as 
second hand in carding at Dudley Shoals Mills, Granite Falls, N. C. 

Cc. M. Rafter has resigned his position at the Olympia Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., to become overseer of carding at the Arcade Mills, 
Kock Hill, &. C. 

A. A. kamsey has become overseer of spinning in Mill No. 2 of 
Locke Mills, Concord, N. C. 

H. K. Roberts from Cherryville, N. C., has become overseer of 
carding at the Salisbury Cotton Mill, Salisbury, N. C. 

John R. Roberts has resigned as overseer of weaving in the 
Cannon Mill at Kannapolis, N. C., to accept the superintendency 
of the Hamburger Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

T. M. Robertson has resigned as overseer of carding with the 
Seminole Mfg. Co., Clearwater, 8S. C. 

Wade B. Roddy has accepted the position of secretary and treas- 
urer of the Wymojo Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 

D. A. Rudisill has resigned as superintendent of the Cherry- 
ville, N. C., Mfg. Co., to accept a position as treasurer and mana- 
ger of the same mill. 

Edward Scott, from Warren, R. I., has resigned the position of 
master mechanic at the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

John C. Searcy has resigned as second hand in weaving at the 
Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C., to accept a similar position 
with the Dan River Mills, Dan River, Va. 

R. BE. Sims has been promoted to overseer of weaving at Proxi- 
mity Mill, Greensboro, N. C., to succeed H. Pennington, who goes te 
the White Oak Mills, Greensboro, N. C., succeeding L. A. Henly. 

L. W. Sinclair has resigned as night spinner at Lakewood, N. 
C., to become second hand in spinning at the Springstein Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 

E. E. Smith has resigned as overseer of spinning and twisting 
at the Wylie Mills, Chester, S. C., to accept a similar position with 
the Chadwick Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. M. Smith, formerly second hand in weaving at the Minneola 
Mills, Gibsonville, N. C., has accepted a similar position at the 
Edna Mills, Reidsville, N C. 

W. P. Snelgrove, formerly cotton buyer for the Orr Cotton Mills, 
Anderson, S. C., is again identified with them in the same capacity. 

J. B. Starnes, who has been fixing looms at the Highland Park 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., is now holding the same position with the 
Highland Park Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

A. G. Stewart formerly with the Monbo Mfg. Co., Monbo, N. C., 
has been engaged as overseer of spinning with the Linden Mfg. Co., 
Davidson, N. C. 

H. H. Stewart has resigned as assistant treasurer with the 
Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, Ky., and has accepted a posi- 
tion at Montgomery, Ala. 

Cc. P. Stutt, from Gibsonville, N. C., has been overseer of finish- 
ing at Ossipee Mills, Elon College, N. C. 

R. W. Tennant, from Eureka, S. C., has become overseer of 
carding at the Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mill. 

W. Y. Thomas has resigned as overseer of spinning in No. 2 
Mill of Locke Mills, Concord, N. C., to accept a siioilar position 
at Brevard, N. C. 

J. D. Tice has been re-elected superintendent of the Conastee 
Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 

H. G. Tucker, from the Pee Dee Mills No. 1, Rockingham, N. C., 
has accepted a position as overseer of spinning and winding at the 
Harriet Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 


J. C. Walker will be master mechanic at Edgefield, S. C. 


Geo. Williams has accepted a position in Newry, 8S. C., having 
resigned as second hand in spinning at Westminster, S. C. 
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The American Pulley Co% 


Manufacturers === 





the first, the best, the most largely sold all steel parting belt 
pulley. Sizes 6" to 48" diameter—crowning and straight 
faces. Pressed steel electrically welded sash pulleys. High 
grades in all sizes and styles, Superior labor saving sash 


pulleys. 


Estimates furnished upon application. 


The American Pulley Co., tikbenpaw? ra’ 


Patented in the Uo... J.w0 anu coreiga Countr 


k TESTING SAMPLE OF 


SUPERIOR BELT DRESSING 
TRY IT ON YOUR SLIPPING BELT. 


OUR BAR weighs 21 ounces, other bars only weigh 16 ounces, 
which means 30% more dressing for same money. 


OUR BAR HAS METAL ENDS. 


When you get testing sample ve will learn the 
advantages of them 


SEND TO-DAY. 


The Superior Chemical Mfg. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


“Wright” 


IMPROVED 
SAFETY 
ALARM 


Column 


Approved by 
Government, 
State and 
Municipal 
Inspectors. 


The whistle shrieks when the water 
level approaches the danger line. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog and remember 
we ship on trial. 


Wright Manufacturing Company, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 34 Woodbridge Street 


Steel stampings and pressed steel shapes. 


CATALOG FREE. 


29th and Bristol ,Sts., 





T. C. ENTWISTLE CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager 


Traverse Wheel and 
Long Roll Grinders 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


Send for our 
} Illustrated 


AUSTIN 
FIGURE “‘B” 
HORIZON- 
TAL IRON 
STEAM 
SEPARA- 
TOR. 


A STANDARD DEVICE FOR THE 
SEPARATION OF MOISTURE 
FROM LIVE STEAM. 


Keeps the cylinders free of water, increas- 
es the efficiency of an engine, saves coal and 
fuel, makes cylinder explosions impossible 


WE SHIP ON TRIAL. 


Austin Separator Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 35 WOODBRIDGE ST. 








COTTON. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


Providence, R. |———|— 


Manufacturers of 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. None too small to receive careful attention. 
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Help Wanted 






and 
2 Franklin, 84 spindles, 3% in. ring. } P 
1 Franklin, 120 spindles, 1% in. ring. : | Positions Wanted 
. Fayles & Jenckes, 120 spindles, 2% in. ring. Advertisements under this heading will be 
2 Fayles & Jenckes, 284 spindles, 2 in. ring. SS eS FS er Oot eee 





No advertisement to occupy less than one- 


IMPROVED WILSON BELT HOOKS, 65 per cent discount. half inch. 


J.T. Thornton Machinery Co., 








“W AN TED:—Assistant Superin- 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. tendent in Bleachery on Clay filled 


work, such as Bag goods, shrunks and 
Domestics. ? 







mae : — ae J. C. LEADBETTER, Superintendent, 


American Finishing Company, 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


TWO MANNING BOILERS 


61 Inch Diameter 












225 15 feet x 21-2 inch tubes. Butt strapped. High pressure. 


Built by Bigelow Company. ¢ 1 0 0 in 


Buy or sell second-hand Boilers, Engines and Electrical Ap- 
paratus. Spot Cash Paid. 


CALVIN H. CURRIER, Cash 
141 Milk Street, 2 Boston, Mass. : 
Prizes. 














Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery For Sale Read Offer 












S P. & W. 64 Shears List saving. ’ Entwistle Beam Warpers. 

1 Pp. & W.6/4 Brushing Machine, ¢ & Portable Mill Sewing Machines. 

I 80" Gessner Napper, almvust new. | 2 Fulling Mills, Hunters Make. 

2 60” Worsted (ards, 2-cyl., Fnglish make. 1 60°" and 148” Section Warp Mill. 

I 60” Smith Fir isher Card & Bai ker rub. 4 Wood's Presser Beamiug Frames, 

3 S.A. Mules 1% & 3 Piatt Mule heads. 1 Crawford S_réew Press, 56x32”. 

I 60” Floor Grinder & 1 60” Yankee Grinder 1 Noble Comb, Taylor & Wadsworth. 

3 48” and 340” ’ App’ tley Feeds. Lot of Gill Boxes, differe t descriptions. 

5 48" and 240” Bramwell Feeds, 1 44” 3-bowl Calender, Butterwort!:. a e 

I 30” Parkhurst Burr Picker and self feed, I Set Cloth frying Cans, 18 cans, 90”. 

2 Butterworth Kag Pickers. 10,cooteeth. 1 Set Warp, Drying Cans, 30 cans, 144” 

3 Schofield Willows and 1Oldham Willow. I Collins, 144-spdl. Twister, 244" ring. 

2 36” Schofield Lumpers ai.d 4 Wool Pickers. 2 Elliot Cl th Fu ders. a 
60-end Torrance B .lling Machine, 3. P. & W. Cloth Lapping Machines, 

2 6-4 Gessner Double-bed Presses. 2 ArtSqu re Looms, 110”, Knowles. 18 ssue. 

1 6-4 Miller Double-bed Press. 1 6drum Allen } ress r Spooler, almost new. 





30” ’ Hydro-Extractor op Eng,., Uhlinger. 1 Fi ling Steamer with Blower attached. 

42" 600 Dresser Spools, 324({"'x9"’. 

a “ ag Dienelt. I 36” 2-Beater Finisher Cotton Lap 

2 ‘ side “ “> Also a large lot of } isoaliameess Machinery 


cn! 


36” “e “ helt-drive Weston. too 1umercus to mention. 
“a x “ _ belt-drive Tolhurst. Write for particulars. etc 


J.K.LAMB TEXTILE MACHINERY CO.,246 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 








COTTON. 
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COTTON MILL 


IN OPERATION 


FOR SALE 


10,500 Spindles - - 375 Looms 
Making 4 to 6 Yard Goods. 


All of the machinery is modern, and was installed new—none second 


hand. 
ae rg are of factory construction, with sprinklers. Insurance 

in 

Mill village and houses, in very good shape. 

Water for domestic purposes, and health Mot operatives GOOD. 

All stock in process will be included in sale price. 

Good school. 

Ten mail trains daily. 

Very cheap power. 

Will make especially low figures for cash—can arrange for liberal terms, 
if necessary. 


GREENSBORO SUPPLY CO.., 


Dept. “C” GREENSBORO, N. C. 
RORRGEHRRLRGREGRRELEGRELREG 


FOR SALE. 


Crawford Power Presses: 
20 plates, 64 x 36"5 19 plates, 414 x 82°. 
18 p'ates 42 x 2934"; 15 plates, 7 x 32° 
17 plates, 72 x 84"; 12 plates, 60 x 84°, 2 
presses. 
Weston, 16 plates, 36 x 24". 
Dobbins, 20 plates, 44 x 28". 
8" hydraulic Ram and Pump. 
Dennis. 16 plates, 50 x 29" 


W. SEABURY SIMMONS,  45.Leonard St., N. Y. 


ue) 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR, 121 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 
23 ” B - 188 needles 8 in. 
5 “ B “ 192 “ 8% 6 
Ea B ‘os a 8%‘ 
24 Mayo Acme - for line of sizes, 
40 — Spring Needle 2u0 needies 3% 
ne 
100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 
50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 
Crawford 20-plate Press Screw and Belt 
Driven, 81x48 inch. 
1 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 
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Presses. 
60 Ribbed Underwear Machines, various 
makes. 
4 Extractors. 
2 Hosiery Dryers. 
4 Hosiery Winders. 
5 Piatform Scales on wheels. 
60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 
90 % Automatic Knitters, various styles. 
1 Torrent Rotary Fire Pump. 
20 Flat Knitting Machines for sweaters. 


[ueuRnEEEHEEEeeREnEEE 


FOR SALE BY 


GEO. E. SMITH TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., SOHOES. ¥. Y. 
eSets 48 x 48in. D. & F. cards with Barnwe'l feeds. KNITTING. BOILERS, ENGINES, ETC. 


6 Workers and 24 inch doffers on Ist and 2nd hreak~ Campbell & Clute 2 Cylinder, old style 
ers with two 16in. doffers between ‘irst and sec” Campbell & Clute 2 Cylinder, Al. 


ond breakers; finisher has Apperley feed and Campbell & (lute 3 Cylinder. 
Tompkins, old style. 
Tompkins New Pattern Ring Head and Links. 


Barker’s rubber; clouhing and cards in A 1 con- 
dition. 
6D &F 300 spindle mules; 2 in. gauge, 9 1-2 in. Scott & Williams 20 in. 7 cut Border and Sleeve. 
spindles above red boards; 30 em ated drum; Al Scott & Williams 20 in. 8 feed, plain work. 
condition and at right price to quic uyer. - it 
6 40spindle Geo. Payne cop winders; A 1 condition. eC s. . 1 275 H. P. Babcock & Wilcox Water Tube Boiler 
Sturtevant Fan and Coil with 2 Calenders for 
WINDING Drying Rolls. 2-250 H. P. Babcock & Wilcox Water Tube Boilers. 
eS Se ee ages tae See. 2-208 H. P. Babcock & Wilcex Water Tube Boilers. 
10 12 Spindle Tomkins Winders. Crawford Steam Press. 9 — 
4 15 Spindle Tompkins Winders. 


Power Press for Cold Pressin, 
1 24 Spindle Abel Winders. 72 in. Gessner Nappers. Al Gonaition, Bargain All good for 160 Ibs. Steam Pressure. 
2 40 Spindle Allen Skein Winders. 
2 


Price. 
36 Spindle Allen Skein Winder. 


b+ mt mt DO OO BO CO 
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Card Lathes, . 
Several 1000, 600, 400 H, P. Corliss Engines 


Practically new. Also, 3000 pieces of assorted 
Boilers, Enginesand General Machinery. All 
rebuilt and guaranteed. 


W A N £ y E D Send for Special Lists. 
FRANK TOOMEY, 
500 Old Cotton Looms any width, iain: 


make, at a low spot cash price : : PHILADELPHIA, 
ADDRESS 





M. F. W. FOR SALE 


Care COTTON | | 7-28 incu Tyee E 


NORTHROP 
LOOMS 


SEWING MACHINES FOR SALE! Guaranteed perfect, new, never un- 


; crated, just as received from 
‘Two Providence Speeders; 8x8% 
All Makes Bought and Sold Bobbin; 5% In. Space; 112 Spindles oo Seer oe. 
SAMUEL GINSBERG each; Good order; Cheap for quick LOUIS McCARTHY, 


trade. 
32 W. Broadway NEW YORK COLUMBUS MFG. CO., Columbus, Miss. Foundry & Division Sts., BOSTON, MASS. 





COTTON. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


NEW 


YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sizing, Softening, Finishings, Weightening Compounds. 


WE MAHE PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS OF OUR GOODS, 


FREE OF CHARGE 


OctoBErR, 1909. 


IF YOU HAVE ANY TROUBLE, WRITE US. 
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Vincent, H. G. 
Weld & Co., Stephen M. 
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Equipment. 

Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Draper Co. 

Entwistle Co., “T. C. 

Foster Mch. Co. 

Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co. 

Kitson Machine Shop. 

Klauder Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 

Leigh, Evan Arthur. 

























































Motor Drive 
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humidifiers. § “cons 


Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Diawing Roll Co. 


Philade:phia Drying Machy. Co. 


Providence Machine Co 


Richards, Atkinson & Hasericks. 


Riley Co., C. E. 
Saco & Pettee. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Taylor, James. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Whitin Machine Wks. 


Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Cotton Seed. 
Willett Seed Co., N. L. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Cotton Waste. 
Ayres, Bridges & Co. 
Becker, Chas. 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., 8S. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Leigh, Evan Arthur. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Counting Machines. 
Root Co., C. J 


Cut-Outs. 
U. 8S. Printing Co. 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


Damper Regulators. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


HYGROSSO Belt_Drive 


THE SIMPLEST HUMIDIFIER MADE 


It makes no difference if your pump or air com- 
pressor is not large enough to operate additional 
2 i 
* The Hygrosso can be installed and operated by belt 
or motor at a less cost for power than humidifiers 
operated by pressure systems. 

Write for Estimate covering your requirements 


JOHN W. FRIES, 


45 Lafayette Street, 
PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 











NEW YORK. 


| Drawing Frames. 
Leigh, Evan Arthur. 
Lewell Machine Shop. 


| Mason Machine Works. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


Drawing Rolls—Metallic, 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drawing Rolls for Fibrous 
Material. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drying Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Shop. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machy. - 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C 


Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Catlin & Co. 


Duck Baskets. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Morris & Co. 


Dust Collectors. 
Knickerbocker Co. 
Philadelphia Deving, nds Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 


| Dyers and Bleachers. 


Standard Bleachery Co. 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 


| Dyeing, Bleaching and Finish- 


ing Machinery. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 
Leigh, Evan Arthur. 
Lorimer’s Son’s Co., W. H. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Tubs. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 
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Dye 


ments of purchasers. 


These 
Machines 
earn their 
cost in 
Labor 
Alone 

in 12 
months 















HUDDERSFIELD, 
ENGLAND. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 


O. A. ROBBINS " 
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Sticks. 
Haedrich, E. M. 


Klauder Weldon Dyeing Ma- 


chine 


Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 


| Dyestuffs, 


Atteaux & Co., F. E. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Farbenfabriken of 


0. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Scholler Bros. 

Sykes & Co., Walter F. 
Thayer & Co., E. M. 
Zurn Co., O. F. 

4 ‘ ' 


Dyramos and Motors. 


General Electric Co. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Electrical Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 
Boston Incandescent Lamp Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mossberg Wrench Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. | 


Elevators. 


Cohoes Iron we. & Mch. Co. 
Economy Eng. Co. 

Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J. 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Engineers, Consu!tine. 


Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
Dallis, eux A. 

Dodge & eT: 

Duncan yndon. 
Gray, a oe = 
Hall, Ronald B 
Hinds, Fred 8. 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machines 


Are Sold On 
Sixty Days Trial 


And are fully guaranteed to meet the require- 











THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE COMPANY 





Elberfeld | 





















Machines for 
Dyeing Raw 
Material, 
Slubbing, 
Skeins, Piece 
Goods and 

f Garments in 
=<-: Wool, Silk 
and Cotton 














AMSTERDAM, 
N.Y. 





oy Charlotte, N. C. 






Holmboe Co. 
Jackson, Henry Docker. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
McKenna, Dr. Chas. F. 
Muralt & Co. 

Pressey & Weller. 
Reed, Warren B. 
Sirrine, J. BE. 
Solomon-Norcross Co. 


Engines. 


American En Co. 

Clark Bros, 

Hardie-Tynes Mite. Co. 

Leffel & Co., Jas. 

Lombard Iron Wks. & Sup. Co. 
Mietz, August. 

Schofield’s Sons Co., - 8. 
Sturtevant Co., B. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Exhaust Heads. 


Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 


Fans—Power. 


General Electric Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Sturtevant Co.. F. 
Westinghouse Blec. & Mfg. Co. 


Fans—Exhaust. 


Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Philadelphia — Mehry. Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


| Feed Water Heaters. 


Nason Mfg. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Whitlock Coil Pipe Co. 


Filters—Water 


Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. 






































Fire Hose. 
Hureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 


Fluted Rolls. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
McIntosh, A. 

Rich & Son, A. BD. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Flyers. 


Lowell Machine Shop. 
Merrimac Flyer Works. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Thurston & Son, A. G. 


Folding Boxes. 
U. 8. Printing Co. 


Gaskets. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Gevernors. 
Woodward Governor Co. 


Greases, 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Grease Cups. 
American Injector Co. 


Harness—Loom. 


American Suppl 
Emmons a. 
Garland Mfg. 

Loom Reed & _ Co. 


Harness Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 


Hitchings & Co. 
Philade 


Sturtevant Co., 


Heddles. 


Draper Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Watson Mfg. Co., L. 8. 


Humidifying Apparatus. 


American Moistening Co. 
Fries, Jno. W. 

Griscom Spencer Co. 
Parks Co., G. M. 


Hydro Extractors. 


Am. Laundry Mch 
Dienelt & DWisenhardt. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Indicators. 
Lippincott, A. C. 


Injectors. 
American Injector Co. 


phia Drying Machy. Co. 
Philadelphia —- me Co. 


. Mfg. Co. 








Jacquards. 
Crompton 


Works. 
Kilburn Lincoln & Co. 


Kiers, 
Jefferson, E. D. 


Knit Goods Washers. 


Birch Bros. 
Birch, Albert. 


Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 


Somerville Machine Wks. 


Knitting Machinery. 


Climax Machine Co. 
Cooper, Chas. 
General Machine Wks. 
Gormley & Co., Robt. 
—— 
0. 
Mayo Machine Co., Geo. D. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Scott & Williams 
Stafford & Holt. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Labels. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
U. 8. Printing Co. 


Lamp Guards. 
Hubbell, Harvey, Inc. 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 


Boston Incandescent Lamp Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Laundry Machinery. 
Re an Laundry Mchry, Mfg. 


Bull, C. 
Polkuret Machine Wks. 


Looms. 


Cogmaten & Knowles Loom 
Draper Co. 

Kilburn Lincoln & Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford Co. 

Stewart & Sons. 

Tavella Shuttleless Loom Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Lubricants. 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph. 
| ® A N. J. Lubricant Co. 
U. S. Mica Co. 


Lumber. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


COTTON. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and 
Reeds in America 


LOOM HARNESS and REEDS. 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MATL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, ween Silk 
and Woolen Goods. 
SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25inches 
for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 


SLASHER AND STRIKING COMBS, 
BEAMER AND DRESSER HECKS, 
JACQUARD HEDDLES. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


& Knowles san | 





Manilla and Sisal Rope. 
Columbian Rope Co. 


Measuring Machines. 
Root Co., C. J. 


Mercerizers. 


Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 


Mill Baskets. 


Lane & Bro. W. T. 
Morris & Co. 


Mill Engineers. 
Hinds, Fred S. 


| Mill Supplies. 


Ww. 
nit Machine. & Needle 


| 








Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 


Mules. 
Mason Machine Wks. 


| Napper Clothing. 


Birch Bros. 
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WARPER AND LEICE REEDS, . 
MENDING EYES AND TWINE 





| Paints. 


Detroit Graphite Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 


Patent Lawyers. 
Holt, Jno. H. 


Picking Machinery, 


Howard = Bullough, Am. 
chine 

Kitson Machine Shop. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Gapland Mfg. Co. 


| Picker Sticks. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 


Pneumatic Conveyors. 
New York Blower Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


| Posters. 


Columbian Napper Clothing Co. | 


Leigh, Evan Arthur. 


Napping Machines. 


Birch Bros., Somerville 
chine Works. 

Albert Birch, Birch Bros. 

Leigh, Evan Arthur. 


Ma- 


Needles. 


Mayo Knit. Mach. & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 


Oils, 


New York & New Jersey Lu- 
bricant Co. 


Oils—Turkey Red. 


Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Oil Cabinet—Adjustable Mea- 
sure, 


Bowser & Co., S. F. 


Oil Storage System and Tanks. 
Bowser & Co., 8. F. 


Openers. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Ornamental Iron Work. 


Dufur & Co. 
Meyers Mfg. Co., F. J. 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 


Oxidizing Machinery. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Co. 


Packing—Metallic, ete. 


Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Carpenter Co., Geo. B. 
Power Specialty Co. 








U. 8. Printing Co. 
Press Papers. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Ce. 


Presses. 


Automatic Machine Wks. 

Boomer & Boschert. 

Cohoes Iron ge * & eames Co. 

Lowell Machine Sho 

Minnich Machine 

Philadelphia +t # ~ fachy. Ce. 
‘0 


Reliance Machine rks. 
Pulleys. 

American Pulley Co. 

Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 


Phillips Pressed Steel Pulley 
Works. 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


Pumps. 


Dean Bros. _— Pump Wks. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 


Pumps—Oil, Self-Measuring. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 


Railings, 


Dufur & Co. 
Meyers Mfg. Co., Fred J. 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 


Reeds. 


American Suppl 


Emmons agg Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. 


Loom wy & | Co. 


Stewart & Sons. 


Reels. 


Draper Co. 
Lowell Mechine Pw 


Lindsa 
Schofield Ane & wr 
Whitin Machine Wks. 















































































COTTON. 


~ AMERICAN” 


The Value of a rope is measured by the 
amount of work you get out of every dol- 
lar’s worth. Value is the ratio of cost and 
durability in service. 

“American” rope is not the cheapest rope 
made, but it is the cheapest in the end. You 
can get more work out of every dollar 

invested in “American” Rope than any other known brand in 
| the world. Furthermore, we are prepared to demonstrate this 
i] fact to all who are interested. Waite for our “Blue Book of Rope Transmission. ** 


THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
65 WALL STREET : ag NEW YORK CITY. 
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; Reinforced Concrete Construc- Second Hand Machinery. Sizing and Finishing Com- Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
| tien. Ginsberg, Sam|. tad pounds. Whitin Machine Wks. 
| reensboro Supply Co. ™ American Diamalt Co. 
| Hinds, Fred 8. i sentie — Co., J. K. | Arabol Mfg. Co. Spooling Machinery, 
mmons, W. ury. , 
Reseating Machines for Boiler Smith Textile Mach. Co., Geo. soaker “Marston. | pon ag Oswald 
i Tubes. . |  Seydel Mfg. Co. Lindsay, Hdye & Co. 
t Lagonda Mfg. Co. Taylor, Jas. Scholler Bros. Co. Lowell’ Medians Shop. 
Toomey, Frank. Whitin Machine Wks. 
4 ‘sora Oo ld Sewage Disposal a sy j 
| ver 0. swaid. sew ° ° 
{ achine S Cohoes Iron Fdry. & Mach. Co. | Spools. 
Lowell Machine Shop. Cameron Septic Tank Co. Globe Machine Fary. Co. "Excelsior Bobbin & Spool Co. 
{ " Howard & Bullough, American 
| Rib Top Cutters. Machine Co. 
| Wildman Mfg. Co. Sewing Machines, Shuttles and | Leigh, Evan Arthur. Stamps for Hosiery. 
: | Supplies. | Lowell Machine Shop. Test, Frank. 
i Ring Travelers—Steel and American Raveller Co. 
| Bronze. | ciel ag Co. | Slubbers. Steam Specialties. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. é Somerville Machine Wks. Howard & Bullough, American Austin Separator Co. 
Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co. Tillinghast Mch. & Supply Co. Machine Co. Foster Engineering Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Lowell Machine Shop. tagende Mig. Co. 
ason g. Co. 
Roll Repairing. Sheeting. Se —— Soccinity Co 
; G. A. McIntosh. Barrell Co., Wm. L. apa. - 
| Rich & Sons, A. E. Catlin & Co. An. Soap. & Washoline Co. Wright Mfg. Co. 
. Co. 
Roofing. | Seydel Mfg. Co. 
pres Shingles and Lath. Steam Turbines. 
: Cortright Metal Roofing Co. Terry Steam Turbine Co 
4 Standard Paint Co. Cypress Lumber Co. Softeners—Cotton. ; 
4 
, Mepe. Shuttles. — Ee Stencils. 
American Mfg. Co. Tati 6. A Harding & Fancourt. Atlanta Stamp Co. 
i Bailey-Lebby Co. | Teac Shetits Ge Scholler Bros. Co. Bradley, A. J. 
Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. om SRUEE . Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Columbian Rope Co. fs ; eas Stop Motions. 
, a ees Spinning Machinery. Globe Machine & Fdry. Co. 
. Mepe Machinery. | Automatic Machine Wks. Sette tee, icamuas Weeach Go.” 
| Lowell Machine Shop. Birch Bros. Draper Co. Wildman Mfg. Co. 
: irch, Albert. 
:| Roving Cans. Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. eco by Bullous American 
| Standard Fibre Co. Somerville Machine Wks. Machine Co. ‘ Superheaters. 
. Leigh, Evan Arthur. Power Specialty Co. 
. Roving Machinery. Lowell Machine Shop. . , 
4 Leigh, Evan Arthur. Size Kettles. Mason Machine Wks. ‘in 
; Lowell Machine Shop. Cohoes Iron Fdry. & Mch. Co. Whitin Machine Wks. Tan and Tubs. 
: Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. Cypress Lumber Co. 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
Sash Operating Machinery. Size Pumps. Spinning Rings. chine Co 












Hitchings & Co. Cohoes Iron Fdry. & Mch. Co. Draper Co. Lombard Iron Works & Supply- 
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E. M. THAYER & CO. 


YU Sab-tahdiom- Ga-lalt ice: tale MA Mod igedal- 1-1: es oe 
Boston, Mass. 


H.M.ASHE CO. OFFICE SUPPLIES 


... THE “DISC” GIN... 


NO CUT COTTON. NO LINT LEFT ON THE SEED. 


QUALITY . QUANTITY 


LOWEST COST 


HIGHEST PRICE | oni 
| ILLUSTRATED 
ILLUSTRATED és Lege | / . DELIVERS 500 
OCCUPIES POUNDS PER HOUR 
. RUNNING WITH 


es PF ; ‘ 7 : » i : ° 
a . " ——— - = ELECTRIC 
7X3 FET ETC 


OFFICERS: 
Ww 
FOR FURTHER DETAILED INFORMATION RITE | L. L. TOWER, President, Boston, Mass 
; For 30 years President, Cutter Tower Co., Boston, 
Mass., and Tower Mfg. & Novelty Co., New York. 


THE UNITED COTTON GIN CO, wena re" 


ge amg 


184 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. E. R. BULLOCK, MF. Bex » PP a 





COTTON. 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents in U. S. and Canada for 


Farbwerke vorm. Meister Lucius & Bruening, Hoechst on the Main 


ANILINE COLORS ALIZARINE COLORS 
VAT COLORS DIANIL COLORS 
INDIGO M L B THIOGENE COLORS 


VICTORIA SIZES 


NEW YORK, - - 122 Hudson Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 104 Chestnut Street BOSTON, 140-142 Oliver Street 
CHICAGO, 317 N. Clark Street PROVIDENCE, 23 South Main Street 
ATLANTA, Empire Building CHARLOTTE, 21@ South Tryon Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 580-582 Howard Street MONTREAL, 170 McGill Street 


LABORATORIES : NEWARK, N. J. 
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Patladelphis Drying Machy. Co. | Twine Machinery. Globe Machine & Foundry Co. | Woolen Machinery. 


Weidner Boiler Co. Lowell Machine Shop. Howard & Bullough, American Birch Bros. 
Machine Co. Klauder Weldon Dyeimg Ma- 
Tanks—Oil Storage. Twisting Machinery Lever Co., Oswald. chine Co. 
7. Lowell Machine Shop. Leigh, Evan Arthur. 
Bowser & Co. 8S. F. Collins Bros. Machine Co. Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
raper Co. Pp chy. 
Tapes and Braids, Haskell-Dawes Mch. Co. Warp Stops. Riley Co. hia, Drying is as 
Chapin, Geo. W. — & Bullough, American Mossberg Wrench Co. Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G@. 
Jeferson & Bros, Edw. - Bomerville hd cuine ortes. 
Thin Place Preventers. Leigh, Evan Artbur. Waste Machinery. Somerville Machine W 
layton & Bentley Co. Lowell Machine Shop. Kitson Machine Shop. Wool Se i . 
ee §. Thornton Mchry. Co, J. T. Leigh, Evan Arthur. “a: in ae 
Whitin Machine Wks. Schofield Co., Wm. go, Hvan Arthur. 
Water Filters. 


Draper Co. Valves—Steam, Ammonia, Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. Worsted Machinery. 
Draper Co. 


Water, etc. 
Waterproof Cotton Duck. Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Tiering Macnines. Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. Barrell Co., Wm. L. | Lowell Machine Shop. . 


Walsh 


* Thread Guides. 


Economy BEng. Co. ~ ver Eaghows Co. Sargent’s Sons Co 
ono Mfg. Co. Waterproofing Machinery. Schofield Co., Wm. 
Transmission Rope. Powell Co., Wm. Birch Bros. 
American Mfg. Co. Power Specialty Co. Somerville Machine Works. Wringers. 
arpenter & Co., Geo. B. Toomey, Frank. Philadelphia Drying Machy. Ce. 
Columbian Rope Co. Water Softeners, 
Vats. Roberts Filter Mfg. Co. Yarns. 


Travelers. Cypress Lumber Co. Catlin & Co. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. — Waterwheel Governors. a ~. % 
Shaw Rin rave ~ A, 0., or. lat N aries, m. B. 
Whitin stilke Spin ~ ay Re Ca. Ventilators. Woodward Governor Co Geant. inn. ©. 
General Electric Co. Faweett, Hughes. 
Hitchings & Co. Winding Machinery. Goodale & Con A M. 
‘Tracks. Howard & Morse. Collins Bros. Harding “pfitcn “é Ce. 
Chase Fdry. & Mfg. Co. New York Blower Co. Foster Machine Co Hawes & B 8. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. Howard & Bullough, American Jamieson Bre B. “a 
Tube Cutters. Philadelphia "sy Mchry. Co. Machine Co Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. @. 
Lagonda Mfg. Co. Sturtevant Co., B. F. Lever Co., Oswald. Paulson, Linkroum’ & Ce. 
Taylor, James. | Lindsay, Hyde & Co. Quilholt & Son, 8. 
Turbines. Lowell Machine Shop. Riley Co., C. B. 
Dayton, Gedo iron. Works Co. Warpers and Warping Ma- Taylor, Jas. — & a” th ry D. =. 
nera ‘ouse 0. e0. 
Leffel & Co., Jas. chinery. Weed Westnet Wedht Tolar & Hart. 
Smith Co. 8. Morgan. Draper Co. sag orking Machinery. Whitman & Co., Wm. 
Terry Steam Turbine Ce. Entwistle Co., T. C. H. B. Smith Machine Co. Wolfenden, C. 
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USED BY THE LARGEST HOSIERY AND DYEING PLANTS IN THE COUNTRY 


JU Rnisecatsmaryg?} — |flycenne™“aavary/ 


FOR SOFTENING —FOR— 
AND FINISHING SOFTENING AND FINISHING 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY, COTTON GOODS 


COTTON, ETC. SULPHUR COLORS. 


RESOLVENT COMPOUND, OLIVE OIL, BLEACHED TURKEY RED 
OIL, SOLUBLE OIL AND CREAM SOFTENER. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE 0. F. ZURN COMPANY, 70 eae 


A. KLIPSTEIN @ CO. 


122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Atlante Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicage 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
The Celebrated Aniline Colors and Dyestuffs Manufactured by 


THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, - - BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


REPRESENTED IN CANADA BY 
A. HLIPSTEIN @ CoO., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


PYROGEN BLUES 
PYROGEN BROWNS (Fast Sulphur Colors for Denims, Ginghams, etc.) 
THIOPHENAL BLACKS 

pay pet oy (Latest products of science for the production of absolutely fast shades, 
CIBA-RED meeting all the requirements of the laundry, etc.) 


Developing and Direct Dyeing Blacks, Blues and Browns) 
Sulphide of Soda, Aniline Salt, Caustic Soda Chlorate of Potash, Bleach, Alizarine eil 
‘and all chemicals used in manufacturing cotton 


J. L. PITKIN, 1622 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Southern Agent 





COTTON. 


WALTER F. SYKES & 00., === 


French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


BOSTON, 396 Atlantic Ave. NEW YORE, 85 Water St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. 
MONTREAL, No, 2 PortSt. CHICAGO,184 Wash’gton St. 
PATTERSON, N. J. FAYETTEVILLE, N.C. 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


BOSTON 
a 
ANILINE COLORS 
DYEWOOD EATRACTS 


Mill and Cedar Works, Established 1840 


DYE STICKS, 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of ‘‘Natural Round 
Water Grown Cedar,”’ of all sizes and for all Cot- 
ton, Wool and Slub Dyeing, etc. Special Grades 
of Cedar and Hardwoods, in ‘‘Selects,’’ With- 


out Knots, for Silk Dyeing. 
NOTE:—Since introducing this product over 20 years ago, our Special Water 
Cedar has been found far more des'rable and super-or to any other kinds or 
shape of wood, and much more economical. 


Manufactured by, prices and all information frora 


E. M. HAEDRICH 


Mariner and Merchant Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


f 


ae, X . \ 
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HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 


KENSINGTON SOAP WORKS 


Tuscan Softener 


Unexcelled for Sulphur Black 


For Fast Black Dyeing, 
Bleaching, Finishing and 
the Knit Goods Trade. 


ALL GRADES OF MILL SOAPS 
1095 Germantown Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geisenheimer & Co. 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
OCEHLER WORKS 


Branch Offices: 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
TANS A SPECIALTY. 


Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 
CHEMICALS. ; 


IF 


You size or finish your goods, 


IF 


You strip your goods 


=> DIASTAFOR < 


Can show 


=> ADVANTAGES ~ 


From stand point of economy as well as quality of fabric 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT CoO., 
RIVERSIDE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE ALBANY TORONTO CANADA 


Farbentabriken of Elberfeld Co. 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 


Sole Importers of the Products Manufactured By 


Farbenfabriken vormals Friedr, Bayer & Co. 
ELBERFELD, GERMANY. 


117 Hudson St. P. 0. Box 2162. NEW YORK. 





COTTON. 


“SOLVAY” 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Used by the largest Cotton Mills, Print 
Goods Manufacturers and Sizing Ma- 


kers. 
Granulated 


CARBONDALE CALCIUM COMPANY 


General Sales Agents 


FOR SULPHUR BLACK USE 


BRILLIANTONE 


Produces level, bloomy shades with a 
superb, lustrous finish and handle. 
Unexcelled for finishing hosiery. 
Write for samples and quotations. 


SCHOLLER BROS. COMPANY 


Amber & Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HIGH GRADE SOAPS and SOFTENERS 


American 


Ss ¥ 
2347 Washoline 
Y, Company 


COHOES, N. Y. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 


In the United States, for all Cotton Mill Uses 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


“Anti-Pluie” Rainproof Process 
Withstands all Tests. 


“DeLuxe” Permanent Lustre 
For Beauty and Handle 


The Schwarzwaelder Co. 


H. M. DANNENBAUM, Pres. 
301-303 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Carbondale, Pa, 


Bosson & Lane 


———MANUFACTURERS. 
Castor Oil B & L Anti-Chlorine 
Turkey Red Oil Soda Carbon-Olate 
Alizarine Assistant Olo Sottene 
Works and Main Office: 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 


COLUMBIA NAPPER 


CLOTHING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


Napper Clothing 


Hand Cards, Brushes and Clearers 


81 Holly Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


FRANK TEST 


Manufacturer of Stamps for hosiery and underwear. 
Have no equal for durability. 

The originator of everything new in this line. 
Patent Pads and World Renowned Stamping Inks. 


3519 N. Marvine St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








COTTON. OctosrrR, 1908. 


$100 IN CASH 


PRIZES 
FOR LETTERS 


Write us a letter of not less than 200 words not more than 1,000 answering 

any of the practical letters in COTTON or criticising any article or letter, or 
write on any subject connected with a cotton, knitting, or woolen mill. The 
following subjects are only suggestions; choose one of them or any other you 
are familiar with—A Carder’s Troubles—Selling the Mill’s Product-Differen- 
tial Motion of a Fly Frame—Humidification—Effect of Twist on Strength of 
Yarns—Management of Help—Paying Weavers for Piece Work—Blending 
Cotton and Wool—A Knitter’s Troubles—Piece Dyeing of Woolens—Sanita- 
tion in a Textile Mill—Social Life of the Mill—Relation of the Mill to the 
Village—Profit Sharing—Setting the Harness—Slasher Production— Electric 
Drive—Cloth Room Book-keeping—Baling Cloth---Cloth Inspection. What 
a Textile Journal should be---etc, etc. 

For the best letter COTTON will pay $50 in cash; for the second best let- 
ter $25 in cash; for the next five best letters $5 in cash for each. 

As many of the letters will be printed in COTTON as space permits. 
Your name will not be printed without your permission. The contest is open 
to everybody; you do not have to be a subscriber and the only cost is the 2c. 
postage stamp to carry your letter. 

Letters will be judged entirely upon their general excellence and without 
reference to penmanship, spelling, etc. 

The contest will close Oct. 15, 1909 and the names of the winners will be 
printed in COTTON for Nov. 1909. 

Read the above over again so you may fully understand the terms of the 
contest and that it costs absolutely nothing to compete. 

The three judges of the letters will be Prof. Thomas Nelson, teacher, write 
and author of textile books; Prof. E. W. Camp, of the A. French Textile 
School, and the editor of Cotton. 

The best ideas come from the quickest and hardest mind work, so take a 
few minutes and write us your letter to-day. Competitors may write as many 
different letters as they choose until the close of the contest. 






































ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 


Cotton Publishing Co., 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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OcrossrR, 1909. 


THE BLUE BOOK 


TEXTILE DIRECTORY 
FOR 1909-1910 


IS NOW READY 


and contains the latest reports from all 
Cotton Mills Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
Woolen and Worsted Mills Cotton Goods Converters 
Carpet Mills Yarn Dealers 
Silk Mills Raw Silk Importers, Dealers, etc. 
Knitting Mills Cotton Dealers 
Jute, Linen and Flax Mills Wool and Hair Dealers 
Canadian Mills Waste Dealers and Manufacturers 
Dyers, Finishers & Bleachers Wholesale Rag Dealers 

Fiber Brokers 


ANOTHER NEW FEATURE! 


We have added a separate directory of all Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Jute 
and Knitting 


MILLS WITH DYE HOUSES 


this being of great value to all dealers in Chemicals, Dyestuff’s Dyeing 
Machinery and all materials used in the dyeing of textiles. 

The list appears under separate headings of Cotton, Woolen, Silk, 
Knitting Mills, etc.. making it convenient to circularize any one of these 
lines, in case you have a specialty to bring to their attention. 

A list of this kind has long been needed, it covering 36 columns of the 


LEARN TO BE BOSS 


You continue to look with envy upon Your Boss, 


volume, 
This is only one of the exclusive features found in the BLUE BOOK. 


Office Edition, 1040 Pages, Price $4.00 
Pocket Edition, 850 Pages, Price $3.00 


Circular giving full contents sent on request 


Davison Publishing Co. 


407 Broadway, New York 


IF YOU WANT HELP 


IN ANY DEPARTMENT OF YOUR MILL, IT IS 
LIKELY YOU CAN GET IT THROUGH 


An Ad in the 


MILL NEWS 


which is read by more mill people than any other paper in tl.e South, 
Write for sample copy and advertising rates. 


Besides this we often bring the employer and employee together 
by means of the 


Mill News Employment Bureau 


which is entirely distinct from the newspaper advertising 
and is especially intended for Superintendents, Overseers 
and men in the higher positions, who are already employed 
but can safely use this confidential means of securing better 
positions, 

If you will kindly inform us, as far as possible in advance, 
just what kind of man you want, stating amount of wages, 
etc., we shall take pleasure in helping you; and it will be 
our rule not to recommend any man for a position unless 
we have a personal knowledge or positive assurance of his 
fitness for the same. 


We shall appreciate any communication from you along 


this line and feel safe in saying that we are in better posi- 
tion than any one else to render you such service. 
Yours very respectfully, 


MILL NEWS PRINTING CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


always with the hope of some day becoming boss 
yourself. What have you done toward realizing 
your hopes ? ' 

You can learn to be Boss—you can get the neces- 
sary training by devoting a small portion of your 
spare time each day to careful study of the most in- 
teresting, practical treatise ever published on the 
textile industry: 


CYCLOPEDIA OF TEXTILE WORK 


This cyclopedia is a live, up-to-date and fascinating study of every- 
day facts and practical problems in textile work, from preparation of 
the coarse, raw material to finishing the most delicate fabrics. 

The seven volumes are handsomely bound in half morocco leather 
and contain 2.656 pages, size 7x10 inches. Realizing that the text alone 
would be of little value to the practical textile worker, we have inclu- 
ded in this work over 2.000 diagrams, designs, drawings, tables, formu- 
las, etc., illustrating every section of the books. 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


These seven big volumes will be sent you upon receipt of the 
Coupon. You can examine them for five days, absolutely FREE of 
charge. If you are not satisfied with the books, notify us and we will 
have them returned at our expense. If, however, you keep the books, 
send us $2.00 and $2.00 every month until you have paid the special 
price of $19.80. The regular price is $42.00. 

IMPORTANT SUBJECTS THOROUGHLY COVERED 

Cotton Fibre, Picking, Carding, Combing, Drawing, Ring and 
Mule Spinning. Wool-Washing, W oolen-Carding, Worsted-Carding, 
Woolen Spinning, Worsted Drawing, Worsted Spinning, Simple 
Designs, Sateens, Backed and Ply Fabric, Velvet Jacquard and Leno 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Warp Preparation, Plain Weaving, 
Fancy Looms, Jacquards, General Loom Fixing, Svring Needle 
Knitting, Latch Needle Knitting, Hosiery and Underwear Knitting 
Machines, Textile Chemistry, Textile Coloring, Mordants. Natural 
Dyestuffs, Artificial Dyestuffs, Analysis of Fabrics, Wet Finishing, 
a, Finishing, Processes for Finishing Standard Fabrics, Machines 


Send your order at once and we 


F REE ! will include FREF, for the year, as 


a monthly supplement to the 


Technical World Magazine 
a live, up-to-the-minute, $1.50 monthly, crowded with 
spe ia! articles on the most recent applications of the prin- 
ciples c »vered in the Cyclopedia: splendidly illustrated with 
scores of special photographs. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Textile Work for 5 days free examina- 
tion: also Technical World for 1 year. I will send $2.00 within 5 days and 
$2.00 a month until I have paid $19.80; otherwise I will notify you and 
hold the books subject to your order. Title not to pass until fully paid 


Name... 


Occupation . ............... 


Employer 
COTTON 10 ’09 
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‘THE SHINGLE. THE APPLICATION. THE APPEARANCE) 


BEAUTIFUL, Light, Fire-Proof, -scsny ser 
Inexpensive, Last as long as the 
Building and never need Repairs 


are a few of the features in which 


CORTRIGHT METAL 
SHINGLES 


Stand Pre-Eminent in the Roofing Field 
It isn’t a case of excelling in one ox more points, 
they excell in all and have done it for the past 22 years 
—yes, 22 years, They’re no experiment. 
And mark you—the first roofs put on are as good as 
new and never needed repairs. Now if that’s the kind 
of roof you want, send for our 56 page book, 


RIGHTLY ROOFED BUILDINGS 


and learn more about them. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 


Philadelphia and Chicago 


Would a Ten Year Record 
of Cottage Paint 
In the South be of interest to you? 


to do any painting, we can show you records 
that will open your eyes. 


If you expect 


Send for bookiet Form 4C. 


Detroit Graphite Company 


PAINT MAKERS 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Atlanta Office: 903 English-American Bldg. 


Read the Prize 
Letter Offer 
on Page 128 
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}) RUBEROID 


THE PERFECT 
PREPARED ROOFING 


Absolutely water and weather proof, 
valuable for mill roofs, 


Stands Any Heat-Any Climate 


Contains no tar, paper or rubber and will rot 
rot, melt, crack or corrode, 


ACID AND FIRE RESISTING 


Any 


In- 


Light in weight; easy to apply. 
Sitti man can lay it. 
Write for samples and prices. 


THE STANDARY PAINT COMPANY, 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
ATLANTA. 526 Empire Bldg. 


ROOFING 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT CO. 


F, W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres.’ Telephene Main 872. 


THEO, COCHEU, C. P. A., V-Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Audit, New York, 


100 Broadway [Home Office’ 
NEW YORK — {3 scrd St. rath om Waldo 
CHICAGO—Marquoette Building 
BOSTON—Lxchenge Building. 
PHILADELPIiIA—Dellevue Stratford. 
ATLANTA-~ Fourth National Laak Building. 
BALTIMORE—Fidel:ty Building. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. ay awe Leeman. 
NEW ORLEANS—Mnaison Blan 
SAN FRANCI: CO Clas Spreckels Building. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Mutual LDuilding. 
LONDON, L. *C.—50 Gresham St. Bank 


Specialists in Costs Systems and Manuléctering Accounts. 
ATLANTA BRANCTI:—1015-1018 4th Nat’l, Bank Building. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A. Resident Vice-President. 


-Astoria, 


ORGANIZATION OF 
ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENTS 


Defective organization of Accounting 
Departments is the rock on which many business 
Enterprises are wrecked. 


An Investment in our services is 
the best ‘ECONOMIC INSURANCE” you can buy. 


SCHOOLEY MORSE & COMPANY 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 
17 West 42nd St., 
NEW YORK. 


a_i ae 
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GENTLEMEN:—THE PHILIPS PULLEY! 


Study it—every detail, from hub to crown reveals 
some point of superiority. 


THE RIM, constructed of two thickness of steel, has a per- 
fect smooth unbroken surface. Having no rivets or grooves, 
the face gives the most possible belt contact, insuring per- 
fect belt traction, therefore transmitting the maximum horse- 
power of the belt. 

The RIM LUGS extend over the entire width of the pulley, 
making this usual weak point one of the strongest in the 
Philips Pulley. 

THE ARMS are of bridge construction, which equally dis- 
tributes the strain over the entire circumference of the 
Philips Pulley and minimizes the strain on any one set of 
arms. The outer edge of the rim is greatly reinforced by 
our placing the arms on each side of the hub. 

THE HUB, cast iron, is exceptionally strong, much superior 
to the pressed steel hub which is weakened by the necessary 
distortion of the steel fibres in manufacturing. 

If these appeal to you write us now, to-day; there are 
still more advantages. 


PHILIPS PRESSED STEEL PULLEY WORKS, 


PHILADEPHIA, PA. 


COTTON. 


ODEID 


STEEL PULLEY 


Made in greatest range 
of sizes of any steel pulleys 
in the worid; from Ginches 
to 126 inches in diameter 
wilh a 2 inch to 40 
inch face to fit tinch to 
8inch shaft. 


The “ONEIDA” Sys- 

tem of construction in- 

sures to the pulleys 126 

inches in diameter the 

same rigidity and strength 

of the pulley 26 inches in 

diameter, to the pulleys 

with a 40 inch face the 

same rigidity and strength of the pulleys with a 4 inch 
face. 

The parts of a split pulley commonly thought to be 
weak are points of strength in the ‘“‘“ONEIDA”’ system of 
construction through the use of braces and fishplates. The 
result is a pulley stronger than cast iron, one quarter the 
weight, 25% better belt adhesion and better all around 
efficiency. 

Catalogue sent upon request. 


Oneida Steel Pulley Co., 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 
CHICAGO SALESROOMS 105-9 South Clinton St. 


YWO0OD 
SPLIT 
PULLEY 


Look it over and compare it with others, point by point, then order ““T he Reeves.’ 
It will give you more service for your money than any other pulley you can buy. 
It is made in any size and is suitable for any service. 


CARRIED IN STOCK IN ALL JOBBING CENTERS. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., sowmsus, ino. v.s. a. 


a Ry a 
A oe 
(oS 


BUSHI 


NGS 


REQUIRE NO OIL OR GREASE 


EXPERTS SAY THAT THEY ARE THE BEST 


For Textile, Mining and Woodworking Machinery; 
Steam Engines, Pumps, Turbines, Gas Engines, 
Windmills, Elevators, Loose Pulleys, Automobiles, 
Automatic Machinéry and many other ‘kinds of 


Special Machinery. . 
FOR PARTICULARS WRITE - 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
U.S. A. 


14 Church Street, 
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' DIRECTORY OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS i 


J. Lee Nicholson, Pres. A.J Stern, V. i. 
The American Cost Accounting 
Company, 


346 Broadway New York. 
Best known cost Specialists in the United 
States. 


Present condition analyzed and defects cor- 
rected, Cost systems devised and installed, 


Correspdndence invited. 


CAMERON SEPTIC TANK CO. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
Sewaae Disposat A SPECIALTY. 


Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco. 


Monadnock Block, 
Monsdnock Bldg. 


‘TEXTILE MILLS and WATER JT 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


Park A. DALLIS 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


1023 Candler Bldg.. ATLANTA, Ga. 


DODGE & DAY, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Engineers - Constructors 


Preliminary investigations and 
reports givem special attention. 


Louis DuNCAN LaMar LYNDON 


DUNCAN @& LYNDON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Water-power, Steam and Electric Installa- 
tions, Electrical Distribution in Millis and In- 


dustrial Works, Electric Railwa; 
56 Pine Street, New York. 


R>5OLANDB. HALL, Jr., M. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, and Electric Power Plants. 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN BLDG., 


ATLANTA. 


HOLMBOE COMPANY, THE 


ConsULTING AND ConTRACTING 
ENGINEERS 
StTRxt AnD REINFORCED CoNCREBTE 


Lincoln Savings Bank Building 
LOUISVILLE, Ky, 


HENRY DOCKER JACKSCN 
ENGINEER 
Construction and Equipment of in- 
dustrial plants, Gas, Oil, Steam or 
Water power, Electrical applications. 
Long distance transmission. 
88 Broad St. BOSTON, MASS 


DR. CHAS. F. McKENNA, 
50 Church St., New York City 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Materials a Specialty. Processes 
——Economies—Inspection. 


MURALT & CO., 
ENGINEERS 
ELECTRICAL, CIVIL, MECHANICAL 


Design and build complete power plants 
and electric installations for Factories. 
114 Liberty St., - - NEW YORK CITY. 


Read the . . 
$100. PRIZE LETTER 
. . Offer in this issue 


Cotton Pub. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOLOMON-NORCROSS Co., 
ENGINEERS 


STEEL, CONCRETE AND MILL CONSTRUCTION 
Hydro. Electric Power Plants, Estimates 
and Designs. 
1621-22-33 Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


FRED S. HINDS 


M. Am. Soc. M. E. 
MILL ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Mill Engineering, Industrial Engin- 
eering, Hydro-Electric Plants, Rein- 
forced Concrete Construction. $2 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


J. E. SIRRINE. 
Mil Architect and Engineer 


SPECIALTY 
Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 
Greenville, S.C. 


ARTHUR F. GRAY, 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


509 Exchange Building 53 State Street BOSTON, MASS. 


Modern Mills, Power Plants, Mill Property Valuations. 
Specialty: Manufacturing Plants. 


H. A. Pressey, M.Am.Inst.E.E. F.R, WeLiEr,Assoc,M.Am.Soc.C.E, 


Pressey @ Weller 


——CIVIL and HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS—— 
406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hydraulic Developments, Blectric Railroads, Water Works and Sewerage Systems. 
Reports, Designs and Specifications, Construction: 
Supervised. Properties Operated. 


$100 


Cash Prizes 
See Page 128 
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Bale Ties and 
oo Acme Steel 
Box Strapping : Goods Co. 
MANUFACTURERS 
Main Office and Works 


Case Seals 4 . 2834-40 Archer Ave: 
CHICAGO 


Flat and Twisted Eastern Branch 
e abayette o 
Wire of many styles NEW YORK CITY 
Southern Branch 
Empire Bldg: 


Full Information and , > 
samples furnished on request ATLANTA, GA. 


Corner Irons 


CARY’S BALE BAND 
PATENT BUCKLES 


Those who have tried them say they 
are the best. We wart YOUR opinion 
Samples sent for trial. 


32 Cary Manufacturing Company, 


MMU 


19 and 21 ROOSEVELTST., NEW YORK 


RRoe| INSURE siren oe 
osesteegtet: WINDOW GUARDS 
SSeSSeSCQ5 The Cost is small 

¢, BOSE (| - We also Manufacture Bank and Of- 
PKS BG fice Railing, Wire and Iron Win- 
PSF dow Guards, Elevator Cars and 
552552549 Enclosures, Wire and Metal Signs, 
PB 5559 Stable Fixtures, Iron Fencing, Iron 
eM etetetete Stairs Work, Fire Escapes, Orna- 
PaMereretete mental Wire, Iron, Steel and 

Bronze Work. 


Send for Catalogue 


THE FRED J. MEYERS MFG. CO. 


Hamilton, Ohio. 


WIRE RAILING °°2,°729ms2"1 
DUFUR @ COMPANY, 


811 N. Howard St., .- Bailtimere, Md. Rae) meee | Gee Ree Ret 
Wire Railings for Cemeteries, Lawns, Gardens and Ralco- 75; <‘ ‘ 


nies, Office and a Grilles, ee Elevator En- \ “ - — vane WS _ 
feeteal SSeS Seses | | BLACK ANDGALVANIZED 
\ EST AND MOST PRACTICAL ON MARKET, 
-~&o MADE BY o-— /] 


Parker Wire Goods Company \DE HAVEN MFG. CO. / 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. \ 50-52-54, HEIGHTS, 4 
\ CoLums ¥, y, 


GENERAL & SPECIA!. WIRE HARDWARE \BROO 


For Sale by all Leading Jobbers 





The above mill contain- 
ing 326, 160 Mule Spindles 
has (excepting the card- 
ing engines,) all the 
Machinery Driven by 


COTTON. 


FOR COTTON SPINNING 


Comparison of Production. 
Weare indebted to the pro- 
prietors of twosets of 
mills edntaining: 250,000 spin- 
dles each, and producing th 
same quality and counts 0: 
yarn, for the following table 
ot production. 


FIRST SET.—Driven by Leather Belting. SECOND SET.—(With the excepti f Carding E 
Driven entirely by “CAMEL” BRAND BELTING. eS eee 


Hrs. work per wk. | Size of Yarn | Turnsin, twist | Av. production wk. Hrs. work per wk, | Size of Yarn | Turnsin. twist] Av. production wk. 
56 62's twist 7 21.20 hanks spindle 2's twist 27 24.60 hanks spindle 
72's twist 19.41 72's twist bi 22.50  * x 


SHOWING 17 1-2 PER CENT. GAIN IN PRODUCTION !! 
Manufacturers Rossendale-Reddaway Belting & Hose Co. "$474 Head Officer: 


Hoo-Hoo strens Belting 


ComBINES every known good quality essential for insuring com- 
plete and perfect satisfaction in power transmission. 


HOO-HOO 


is no experiment. Its exceptional value has been fully proven 
by actual tests under the most exacting conditions and in every 


HOO-HOO 


case. 


HOO-HOO 


has shown that it is in a class by itself. 


JopBeRS AND DEALERS will find that, as a selling proposition, 
there is no other canvas stitched belting that compares with the 


HOO-HOO 


Write now don’t delay. Quotations and samples sent on request. All goods guaranteed. 
All orders shipped on approval. 


NATIONAL LEATHER BELTING CO. 


29 Ferry Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Scandinavia — 


THE ORIGINAL SOLID WOVEN BELT 


STRENGTH and EFFICIENCY 
UNAFFECTED BY 


WATER, STEAM, OIL, FROST, GAS OR DUST 
It is the Product of Thirty Years’ Experience and of the best workmanship that 
can be procured applied to the very best quality of cotton grown. — 


There is the Secret 
Experience, Workmanship and Material 


We do not try to see how much belt our factories can turn out in a given time, 
but how good a belt they can turn out regardless of the time consumed in 
its manufacture. The result is ‘““SCANDINAVIA,”’ the strongest, longest 
lived, truest running belt on the market. 

There is no belt in the world today thatisas neara universal belt asis ‘““SSCAN- 
DINAVIA.”’ 

On this globe of ours there are many belt using countries and in them are 
found many makes of belts, but one belt alone is found in every manufacturing 
country in the world and that belt is ““SSCANDINAVIA.”’ 


Our Motto--QUALITY 
THE SCANDINAVIA BELTING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND y FRANCISCO 
127 to 129 Whe Street 801 Superior Ave., N. W. 11 Freemont Street P= Bias. 
BOSTON---143-145 HIGH STREET 


“LESS CARE FOR THE MAN IN CHARGE”’ 


FOLLOWS AN INSTALLATION OF 


OLD COLONY TRANSMISSION ROPE. 


Among all the appliances of your factory there is MO@me more important than your Transmission 
Rope. 

Is it not true economy then, to buy the Rope that you Kmow to be the best ? 

That hundreds of mill owners believe so is shown by the large and constantly increasing sales of our Old 


Colony Brand. 
SEND US YOUR NEXT ORDER. 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co, Chicaqs. 


MILL AND RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 
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TRANSMISSION ROPE 
BALE ROPE 


THE “COLUMBIAN” BRAND 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 


: 
L 


The Gandy Belting} Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., has ESTATE 


THE LARGEST FACTORY ny} 4 
WORLD devoted exclusively 
manufacture of Cotton Duck Belting ) 


forelevating,con ee get all po 
er transmission purpo 


Our aye nal fac cilities enab es e e 
to turn out belts that are 1-3 the cost W t 
of leather and 25 per cent. cheaper 200-204 illiam S © 
than rubbe er 
And mind you—in spite of this dif- 
ne NEW YORK 
Gandy Red Stitched 
Cotton Duck Belts z 
will outlast either and give better 
service. Send for booklet *‘Experi- 
ences with Gandy!”’ It tells all about 


them and also tells — wouder- 
ful Gandy Belt Dressing, 


The Gandy Belting Company, Baltimore, Md., Sole Manulacturers of 


New York Branch, 88-90 Reade St. Hoyt “Flintstone” Short Lap 
Leather Belting 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
Also Hoyt’s Waterproof Turtle Brand 


CHESAPEAKE STITCHED CANVAS BELTING 


é Ee eee We use Center Stock from the Finest Oak 
nsurpassed for strength, traction pow- e 
er and durability. Tanned Belting Butts Only. 
Suitable for all purposes where trans- 
sinpaaer nanbundiqne dian teiltader COTTON MILL EQUIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY 
rubber. 
Especially suitable for cottenseed oil 
mills, ginneries and other places where 
heavy duty is required. 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH NEWARK,N. J. 
Factory—Glencove, N. Y. 


Manufactured by 


The Chesapeaxe Belting (Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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PRACTICAL 
ECONOMY 


in the transmission of power is best 
realized by the use « f 


“BALTOBELT” 


It will put that wasted power to 
work and increase your product- 
ive capacity. 


Secure our latest booklet on leath- 
er belting. Free for the asking. 


Baltimore Belting Company 
Baltobelt Building 


WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED ONE 


‘STEER BRAND’ BELT 


You Will Want No Other 


It Gives More Than Satisfaction. Its Good Wear- 
ing Qualities Make New Friends Every Day 


JOS. MEIER’S SONS 


306 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J 
Southern Representative: 


H. W. BUCKNER, 204 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 


The Successful 
Transmission of 
Power 


from the Engine Room to all 
parts of your mill depends on 
the condition of your belts; 
and the condition of your belts 
depends upon the quality of 
the Belt Dressing you use. 


This is Your Absolute Protection in Getting 
Genuine Stephenson 
Bar Belt Dressing 


The kind that won its favor through its quality~the quality that 
keeps the belts in prime condition. Beware of the many attempted 
imitations now on the market. They imitate in name and appear- 
ance only. The quality-THE ONLY QUALITY-belongs exclu- 
sively to the original STEPHENSON BAR BELT D ING, 
which bears the above trade mark, The Man with the Cog- Wheel 


Face on each Pound Stick. 
DON’T CONFUSE THE ~“RANDS 


RED Label Brand for Leather Belts only 
GREEN Label for Rubber Belts 

BROWN Label for Canvas and Rope Drives 
BLACK Label for Zink or Chain Drives and 


Gearing. 


STEPHENSON MFG. COMPANY 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send 10c for Sample Can of STEMKO BELT 
KLEANER which removes oil and grease and 
rejuvenates Belting, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


COTTON. 


Where the 


‘ rofit 


If you are using a common oak-tanned belt in your plant, 
money is being lost at every pulley surface due to slippage 
and at every bearing due to heat caused by tight belts, 


A SHULTZ SABLE RAWHIDE BELT WILL STOP THIS WASTE 


Its long life, high co-efficient of friction, pliability and 
toughness reduce iosses to a minimum. Sable belts trans- 
mit from 25 to 33 per cent. more power than oak-tanned 
belts and arelonger lived. Send for our Booklet ‘‘No. 32.” 


SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


HOWSON & HOWSON 


Attorneys at Law Solicitors of Patents 
West End Building, 32 Sovth Broad Street 
Philadelphia 


New York, 38 Park Row Washington, 918 F. Street 


have the QUALITY OF ADHERING TO BEARING SURFACES;—the 
amount applied is the amount consumed in acTuaL lubrication. THAT 
QUALITY insures decided advantages over FLUID O11, NO WASTE, NO 
SPATTERING OF FLOORS, BELTING AND MACHINERY, NO 
REDUCTION OF OUTPUT THROUGH “MILL STAINS.” 


NON-FLUID OILS 


have the QUALITY OF CONSUMING MODERATELY,—they need to be 
replenished only oue third or one half as often as fluid oil in such places as 
necks of rolls, on ring spinning and mule (+ speeders, drawing frames 
etc. 

In COMB-BOXES OF CARDS they last five times as long as fluid oils 
and do not spatter ov card clothing and drawing cans. 

FEED FROM OIL CANS ONE DROP AT A TIME. Where ONE 
drop isneeded ONE may be applied. Lt lasts longer than THREE of fluid oil 
because it STAYS THERE—not because it is of heavy density like greases, 
but because it is viscous and adhesive—made so by special refining. 


Remember that genuine Non-Fluid Oils are labeled with above trade 
mark. Write us attached coupon for free trial sample. 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Company 
155 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 


N. Y. &N. J. Lubricant Co:, Dept R. 


165 Broadway, N. Y. City: 
Please send me free sample of NON-FLUID OIL for trial on 


(State specifically where you desire to make test.) 


Firm Name 
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Mica Flake 
Lubricant 


Reduces Friction, Cools Hot Journals 
While Running, Saves Oil 


COTTON. 





















Your oil room, with its 
oil soaked floors and bar- 
rels, is a regular fire 
trap. What a fine start- 
ing point for a disastrous 
fire! And you are likely 
to get it, too, sooner or 
later, unless you improve 
the situation. 





































The Bowser System 











of Oil Storage. 






















Will give absolute 
safety. No matter how 
much oil you have on 
hand, or what kind it is, 
it can never be the source 
of fire when stored the 
Bowser way. 


Send for “Textile 
Booklet 26.” It will be 
worth your while. 

















Mixed with lubricating oil or grease, 
the MICA FLAKE actually separates 
the two metal surfaces of the Journal 
‘and axle—keeps them apart, thus pre- 
vents the film of oil becoming destroyed 
or consumed so quickly,—prolongs the 
of the oil,—reduces 












An Installation like this will reduce 
your fire risk. 












S. F. BOWSER & CO. ine. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 


141 Milk St., 50 Church St., Fisher Bidg., 612 Howard St.. 

BOSTON VEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
66-68 Frazer Ave., 

TORONTO. 






life or efficiency 


7 
d 





friction,—decreases oil consumption 40 






per cent. 














HERE’S A FAIR OFFER 


Why Not Take Advantage of It? 






Send us order for a can on trial for 
thirty days. If not satisfactory, 
return at our expense and your 
obligation ceases. . pare : 










J 






Packed in 25, 10 and 5 pound cans and 
100 pound sacks. 
GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 


ec IT WILL PAY YOU 






to send for a copy of our new catalogue. 
You will find described there the tube 
cleaner which will most satisfactorily meet 
your conditions. Our motto is 


“THE RIGHT CLEANER 
IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 







Pure, white and clean. Will not dam- 


age or soil. 














Manufactured Exclusively by the 


UNITED STATES 
MICA COMPANY 


238-240 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


Write for Folder C. 





We make ail kinds of tube cleaners, and would be . 


| glad to give you unbiased advice as tothe one best 
as 






suited to your conditions. 
All of these cleaners are fully described in our 
new Catalogue ‘‘J.’’ 


The Lagonda Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Weinland Tube Cleaners, Lagonda 
Reseating Machines, Tube Cutters, Cut-off 
Valves and Specialties. 
















EW YORK CHICAGO ST. PAUL 
HILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO TOLEDO 
TTSBU RG ST. LOUIS 
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You've Got to use some Lubri- 
cant. Then isn’t a little inves- 
tigation on the subject worth 
while ? 


Do you know that Dixon’s Flake Graphite 
absolutely prevents abrasion? 


Intense heat has no effect upon it, neither 
has intense cold. 


Acids or alkalies do not alter Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite in any way. 


Oil or grease alone caanot stand any such 
tests as Dixon’s Flake Graphite easily meets. 


That’s why engineers and machinists use 
Dixon’s Flake Graphite in their work--it does what 
no other lubricant can do. 


Write for free sample 34-C 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Foster 
Valves 


WE look upon 
the installa- 
tion of a pressure 
regulating valve, 
that is not assur- 
edly, positively and 
absolutely reliable, as something it would have 
been better to have left undone. 

Ask us about our Class W high pressure regu- 
lator--what we claim and others say, or for that 
matter, about any or all of our valve specialties, 
low pressure regulators, back pressure valves, free 
exhaust valves and automatic non-return stop 
valves, float valves, fan and engine regulator 
pump governors. 


Foster Engineering Company, 
NEWARK :-: NEW JERSEY. 


oom 304, No. 40 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 601 Harrison 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. S. S. Stewart, 1245 Park 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Stock Carried at 
50 and 52 S. Canal St.. Adkins, Y ung & Allen Co., Chicago, Ill. 


R 
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WHITE STAR 
GATE VALVE 


The same features of con- 
struction in bonnet and body 
are found in the POWELL 
WHITE STAR GATE 
VALVE as are found in the 
POWELL WHITE STAR 
GLOBE VALVE. 


The discs are made of our Powel- 
ium white bronze composition 
which gives better service than 
ordinary bronze composition. The 
Ball and socket back on discs com- 
bined with the double forcing col- 
lars on stem insure tight closing 
and easy opening without un- 
necessary force. 

Our catalogue page 122 describes it fully. 
A copy is waiting for your name and address 


THE A WM. POWELL Co. 


VE DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES. 
CINCINNATI 


ALL SOUTHERN JOBBERS CAN SUPPLY YOU. 


NASON STEAM TRAPS 


“Class B,”” ‘“‘Class C,” “‘Sidelug’’ 


j **Class B’”’ Traps 
are designed for low pressure con- 
ditions, where the pressure is not 
higher than 20 lbs. nor lower than 
I lb. Its construction embodies 
the ‘‘ Nason” principle in every 
detail. 


* Class B” 


**Class C’’ Traps 
are designed for ordinary condi- 
tions where the pressure is nct 
higher than 70 lbs. ncr lower than 
20 lbs. Itis identical with ‘Class 
B,’’ except in valve area. 


“Class C” 
“Sidelug’’ Traps 


(Patented) 


are designed for high pressure con- 
ditions to 150 lbs., with a low pres- 
sure range to 4olbs. This trap is 
extra heavy and cover is reinforced 
over ports with extension lugs, 
preventing blowing out of gaskets. 
“Ss lelug” 
SEND FOR OUR VERY COMPLETE CATALOG 
NASON MANUFACTURING CO. 


71 Fulton Street NEW YORK, U. 8. A. 
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STEAM BOILERS 


And all kinds of 
Steel ana Iron Plate Work 


The Babeock & Wileox Co. 


85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 










Babcock & Wilcox A & T Horizontal 
Stirling Rust 


WATER TUBE BOILERS 











SCANNELL BOILER WORKS 


LOWELL, MASS. 











BOILERS and ENGINES 







Steam Superheaters, 






Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes and Sheet Iron 
Work: Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes, Mechanical Stokers 


Hangers, etc. Mill Castings, Cast every 
day; work 200 hands 





















Works: BAYONNE, N.J., BARBERTON, OHIO. 
| ATLANTA OFFICE: 1132 Candler Bldg. | 






Lombard Iron Works & Supply Co. 
Augusta, Georgia. 





Foster Superheaters | | THE WHITLOCK OPEN EXHAUST 


ATTACHED TO ANY TYPE OF BOILER OR 
BUILT FOR INDEPENDENT FIRING 


Increase Capacity and Permanent 
Efficiency of Steam Turbines. 


Power Specialty Company 


TRINITY BUILDING 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 















The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Manufacturers of es P . ; # 
I Lt I . S Perfect Oil Separation. Easily Cleaned. The 


OF ALL TYPES Highest Possible Temperature in 






the Feed Water. 









Manufactured by 


HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE CO, Aton. cricor 
New York Office—Singer Building, 85 Liberty Street 
(1) 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


85 Liberty Street, New York City 


An Announcement 


In the early seventies Babcock & Wilcox (doing business at that time 
as a co-partnership) built the first water tube boilers with sinuous headers 
under the patent issued to George H. Babcock and Stephen Wilcox, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1873. This boiler was a long step in advance of most others 
at the time of its inception in that the use of stay bolts was eliminated en- 
tirely in its construction. With only minor variations this boiler has been 
built continuously up to the present time and is unquestionably the most 
successful water tube boiler ever designed. The first of these boilers was 
built with cast steel headers and the use of these headers continued for 
four years until 1877. 

Their experience with hollow steel castings was so unsatisfactory, the 
soundness of the castings being so uncertain a quantity, that at this latter 
date they substituted cast iron for cast steel as a more reliable, uniform 
and homogeneous metal for boiler headers for moderate steam pressures. 
At the same time they began a series of long and costly experiments which 
resulted in the development of the BABCOCK & WILCOX WROUGHT 
STEEL SINUOUS HEADER for higher pressures,--a form of consti uc- 


tion unquestionably superior to any other ever devised for high pressure 





boilers. 


‘Three years ago when we first began to make the A. & T. boiler, built previous- 
ly by the Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co., it was with the expectation of immedi- 
ately making the logical improvement in the construction of this boiler to be obtained 
by the substitution of wrought steel headers for the cast steel headers that had been 
used in these boilers under the trade name of ‘‘flowed”’ steel. 


The demands made upon us by reason of the large volume of business which we 
were doing at that time delayed this change, but at the same time afforded us an op- 
portunity of thoroughly investigating the use of and results obtained from cast or so- 
called ‘‘flowed’’ steel headers identical with those used by the Aultman & Taylor 
Machinery Co. and finished for the boiler by much the same organization and the 
same methods employed by them. 

The result has so thoroughly confirmed our opinion as to the superiority of 
wrought metal for this purpose that we have decided to use only WROUGHT 
STEEL SINUOUS HEADERS as a standard, in any of the horizontal boilers 
manufactured by this Company, designed for pressures exceeding 160 pounds. 

In order to reach this result at as early a date as possible, we have for sometime 
past discontinued the purchase of any cast steel headers, and we now offer boilers 


with headers of this material, made from our existing stock, at a reduced price until — 


such time as the stock has been exhausted. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY. 
New York, September 1, 1909. j 
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TWO PAIRS 


McCormick Turbines 


DELIVERING 1400 H. P. 
Through ropes to a generator in the power plant of 
the Lynchburg Traction and Light Co., Lynchburg, 


Virginia. 
**42,000 H. P. in vertical shaft turbines now in 


course of construction for operation of 10 
umbrella type generators in power plant of the 
Chattanooga and Tennessee Co.”’ 


S. Morgan Smith Co. 


Manufacturers of Water Wheels, Power 
Transmitting ee Head Gate 
Irons, Flume ork. 


York, Pennsylvania. 
BOSTON OFFICE: . 176 Federal Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 644 American Trust Building. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


YS 


Is no experiment, as 1500 are in use regulating textile mills, 
paper mills, electric light and power transmission plants, 
The users will tell you how good they are. Tell us about 
your needs and ask us to send you our 1908 catalogue and 
the names of some users near you. 


Woodward Governor Co., 
Rockford, IIl. 


The illustration shows the large NIAGARA design, HORIZONTAL SHAFT TUR- 
BINES recently installed by us for the TELLURIDE POWER TRANSMISSION CO. 
power station, Logan, Utah. Tests conducted by competent engineers developed as follows: 


Head Gateage Speed H. P. Generator Eff’cy Turbine Eff'cy 


2115 ft. y 400 rp. m. 1038 95.20% 
209.7 ft. % 400 r p. m 1560 96.50% 
208.9 ft. Full 400 r p. m. 1677 9.70% 


These results have never been equaled by any turbine of the Horizontal Shaft Design, 
operating under equally HIGH HEADS, The test was made AFTER TURBINES WERE 
INSTALLED, direct coupled to Generators, Francis’ weirs and formulae for discharge were 
used. The original test reports on file at our offices. These turbines are all fitted with o r 
SAMSON BALANCE GATES, Note especially the UNIFORM SPEED at ALL 


JAS. LEFFEL & CO. 
299 Lagonda St. - - Springfield, O. 


ARE BUILT IN SIZES AND 
TYPES OF SETTINGS 


TO MEET ANY REQUIREMENTS 


NO DEVELOPMENT IS TOO LARGE OR TOO 
SMALL FOR US AS OUR LINE IS COMPLETE 


SEE CATALOG 31 


The Dayton Globe Iron WorksCo., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
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OVER 


200,000 Satisfied Engineers 
Endorse the U. S. Automatic 
Injector, the best on the 
market. “Enough Sed.’’ 

THE 
MOON AUTOMATIC 
GREASE CUP 


Can not be beaten as a clean and satisfac- 
tory Engine Equipment 
Manufactured By 


AMERICAN INJECTOR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


P. S.—Send for our little red Engineers’ books. Free for the asking 



















We build the only Corliss Engine 
ever designed possessing every fea- 

ture of value common to both re- 

leasing and non-releasing types. We 
are able to secure continuously and 
under all conditions of load, as 
quick a cut-off and valve opening 
as can possibly be obtained from 
the best releasing gear. Our valve 
travel never varies, and piston 
speeds up to 900 feet are common 
to our engines. Catalog? It’s free 


Belmont, N. Y. 



















“Will Your Engine Do My Work Better 
Than pay Other Engine?” 








THAT’S 





















THAT’S 
WHAT WHAT 
YOU WE 
WANT WANT 
TO KNOW TO SHOW 






Now give us the details of your Requirements. 
We build the HARDIE-TYNES for every service. 





Hardie- Tynes Manufacturing Company 


Builders of Corliss and Slide-Valve Engines, Air Compressors, 
Hoisting Engines, and Complete Power Plantsfor Every Purpose. 


BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA, U. S. A. 






J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Work. 


The American Ball Angle 
Compound Engine 


to secure perfect balance. 
to give a superior economy which follows compounding. 


was designed first, Second, 


Third, to save space, and fourth, to secure a more 
even turning moment. 

One of the incidental benefits has been to produce an 
engine that has no dead centers. One cylinder being 
at right angles to the other, the engine can be started by 
the steam from any position. You do not need to 
bother about stopping the engine in the right position, 
nor do you need any special tools to get it into the right 
position to start. It is always ready. 


There are further reasons why the Angle Compound 
gives less trouble to the operating engineer than other 
types of engines. Comparing size for size and speed 
for speed. the pressure on pins and bearings are all 
smaller. There is not the tremendous blow on the 
main bearings twice in each revolution which single 
engines produce, Because of the uniform turning 
moment, the fly-wheel need not be so heavy, which 
likewise reduces the pressure on the bearing, There 
are only two valves and all parts are easily accessible 
in contrast to the crowded complication of a tandem 
compound. 


If you are interested§ 
j2 a new engine, it 
will be worth your 
while to write for 
our new Bulletin 


AMERICAN 


47 Raritan Avenue 


ENGINE COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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FOR 
EVERY SERVICE 


otr products cover the most comprehensive line of 


Pumps and Hydraulic Machinery 
in the world. Wecan meet any condition of service, 
capacity or working pressure reducing the cost of 
operation toa minimum. Goulds Pumps when driv- 


en by belt or 
direct con- 
nected to 
Electric Mo- 
tor, require 
practically 
no attention 
and when 
working un- 
der most 
conditions 


can be ope- 
rated entire- 
ly automatic. 
Catalog sent 
on applica- 
tion. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY, ,%3,'s;, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Los Angeles 
Sau Francisco 
Montreal 


Louisville 
Minneapoiis 
Seattle 


New York 
Chicago 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
St. Louis 


150 k. W. Turbine Generator, 1,650 r. p. m., 125 volts 


These sets are built in sizes from 5 to 300 
k. w. They run without noise or vibration, 
are light weight and take small floor space. 
No oil in steam. 275 Turbines, totaling 
over 20,000 horse-power, are in use throughout 
the country, driving direct connected without 
gears, Generators, Circulating and Boiler Feed 
Centrifugal Pumps and Forced Draft Fans. 


Write for Catalog 


The Terry Steam Turbine Co. 


Southern Office General Sales Office 
1122 Candler Bidg., Atlanta 90 West St., New York 
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STEAM 
DEAN BROS. eex. 
WORKS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
surFAcE CONDENSERS 
STEAM, ELECTRIC anp BELTED PUMPS. 
Forged Steel Hydraulic Pressure Pumps. 


DUPLEX and SINGLE pumps 


For feeding boilers, water supply. 
! Fire Protection and all purposes 
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CORRUGATED COPPER GASKETS 


Marine and They Saye Steam 






and make abso- 


Stationary 






lutely Tight Joints 
2-200 H. P. 






U. S. MINERAL WOOL COMPANY 


140 Cedar Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





75,000 H. P. 


In Operation. 














THE BAILEY-LEBBY CO., 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


AGENTS FOR 
REVERE RUBBER CO.—“GIANT” Seamless and Stitched Rubber Be't. 
“RED i and “BLACK HAWK” Sheet Packing. 
VERE” Spiral and Ring enn. 
Be MSON”’ Piston Red Packing. 





USED FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES. 
Operated on 
Kerosene, Fuel Oil, Crude Oil, and Alcohol. 
Simple, Safe, Reliable, 
Durable and Economical. 











Transmission 





Boilers Engines 





Send for Catalogue. 
AUGUST MIETZ, 128-138 Mott St. N. Y. 
Selling Agents. 


FRANE &£. DAVIS, 101 High St., Boston, Mas: 
B. M.O-bun Co., Com’! National Bank Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Iron Works, Seattle, Washington. 


Machinery 





Wcod and Metal 






4 Conveying 






Working Machines a 





Machinery 





REG.U.S. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF MILL sOPPLIES. 


CHARLESTON, SO. CAROLINA. 


















$100 IN CASH A Fine Indicator Free! 


HAVE WRITTEN a plain, simple course of Indicator Instruction, and 

in connection therewith is loaned a high-grade standard Indicator, and 

: the instrument, without one cent of extra expense, is presented to every 
T1ZeS or et { ers ontest stud ent who completes the course. These scholars!:'ps are issued either for 
cash or on payments of $5.00 per month. No previous knowledce of the 

pa en nN AS inoienser necessary. If you can read and write you can learn, if you study 
pase Papy = three hours a week. Fach student is given spec! ‘al a: tention, 
at liberty to asx all the questions he desires. The possession of this 
poet dg and the instrument, w: II o— ta a better position. Won’t you 
CLOSES OCTOBER 15th rmit me to send you a prospectis of tne course, and fvll varticulars? 
our request on a postal card will rn he it, and also, if you ask, a nice cata- 

oo of indicators, wheels, planimetcrs. separators, and other steam special- 

Address, 


Read Offer on e 128 
Pas A. C. LIPPINCOTT, 
This Issue pa fen hy ey, 
; 100 Nur*h Ninth &., 2° N=W ARK, N. J. 








tO 











Aas ae SETS 
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Piece Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 
FINE COTTON GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES 





























STANDARD BLEACHERIES, CARLTON HILL, N. J. 
Capacity 500,000 yards daily 


STANDARD BLEACHERY CO, CA8{T0N HILL NEW JERSEY 






The Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Cambrics, Muslins, Shirtings, Lawns, Etc., 
Wide Sheeting up to 108 Inches. 
John MacManus, Supt. - - Chadwicks, New York. 


$100.00 IN CASH 
PRIZES 


FOR LETTERS 


Read offer on page 128, this issue. 
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WATER FILTERS 


For dyeing, bleaching, and finishing plants. 


Plans and estimates furnished free of charge. 


Catalogue upon request. 


Roberts Filter Mig. Company, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Elliott Cloth Folder and Measurer 


For Cotton, Silk, and Gingham Mills, 
Bleacheries, Print Works, Bag Manufac- 
turers, Etc. $s 3 33 

















Manufactured by 


ELLIOTT & HALL 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Write for Circu!ar. 


scatter FY DRO spartan 
EXTRACTORS 


The Kind For Hard Service. 


Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc. 


1318 N. Howard St., Philadelphia. 


Hundreds in Use. Established 1874. 







Dye House Ventilation 


When either pivoted or 
hinged sash are to be used 
for ventilating your Dye 
House, Mill or Bleachery. 
our 


SASH OPERATING § 
apparatus will open the sash 


easily, rapidly and self-lock 
at any point. 


Write us 


Hitchings & Company 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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The Essential Requisite of the Fabric 
Buyer is Perfect Dyeing and Non- 
Fugitiveness of Color After an 
Exposure Test of Textile Fabrics. 


Buyers are far more discriminating than 
they used to be, Rogers, Peet & Co., Brok- 
haw Bros., and dozens of other high-class 
clothing firms are applying the exposure 
test to cloth. 


Manufacturers do not know to what 
extent this practice is being employed and 
what the future will demand in this direc- 
tion. The dyeing machine is the key-stone 
of the Mill. No matter what high-class 
dyestuffs are employed the application is 
the essential feature, and the manufacturer 
who wishes to survive the gradually height- 
ening standards of fabric buyers must see to 
it that the machinery in his Dye Room is 
calculated to give perfection in dyeing. 


We will not say more than that a great 
number of Textile Mills are using the Hus- 
song Dyeing Machine; that their testimo- 
nials to us prove how successful their results 
are from these machines. We know that 
progressive textile manufacturers who have 
an eye to the future will investigate what 
must be a vital question to them in the 
near future. 





DEPARTMENT C. 


HUSSONG DYEING 
MACHINE CO. 


GROVEVILLE, N. J. 
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THE TOLHURST IMPROVED 





SELF-BALANCING HYDRO EXTRACTORS 








BELT, ENGINE AND MOTOR DRIVEN 
THE BEST FOR ANY PURPOSE 


Ventilating Exhaust Fans 


| Reel Dyeing Machines for 
| Bleaching and Dyeing- 


Knit Goods in the Roll. 
Bridger Hydraulic 
Cutting Press. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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MAY I TELL YOU WHY 


SO MANY OF THE 


BEST BLEACHERS 


Of America And Europe Use The 


JEFFERSON KIER? 
E. D. JEFFERSON, 1°41 State St. Boston, Mass. 









THE 


Utica Novelty & Mill Specialty Go. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hydro-Extractor Guards, Neck Markers, Crimpers, 
Neck Binders, Machine Table Legs, Vertical Dryers, 
Cloth Cutting Machines, Collarette Cutters and Wind- 
ers, and Bleaching and Dyeing Machines for Bleaching 
or Dyeing Knit Goods in the Roll. 

This Illustration is of the 


JOHNSTON UNIVERSAL CLOTH DRYER. 


This machine is entirely of new outa and when properly handled 
will bring the stripe and wale of the cloth perfect'y straight on any 
kind of tubuler fabric. It combines strength, durability, ease of op- 
eration, Economy oF SPACE AND POWER, and does more and be:ter 
work than any other machine on the market, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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32 inches and 48 inches 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


COTTON, TEXTILE and 
KNITTING MILLS 


WE ALSO MAKE WASHING MACHINES AND KNIT 
GOODS IRONERS. 


ADDRESS OUR NEAREST OFFICE 














THE 


American Laundry 
Machinery M’f’g. Co. 


WESTERN DIVISION 
78-80 Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


EASTERN DIVISION 
132-138 W. 27th St. 
NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
Station “H” 


CINCINNATI 














“PROCTOR” STOCK DRYERS 


BUILT ENTIRELY OF METAL 


Formerly the “CYCLON E” 














Conveyor separate from dryer 





PROCTOR STEEL DRYER, A few panels removed snowing coils. / pron troubles overcome by 
THE INTERLOCKING CHAIN CONVEYOR 


“It needs no adjustment” 


Send for catalogue containing over 20 illustrations. 


Builders of Dryers for 


Cotton Stock, Wool, Rags, Cloth, Hosiery, Yarn, Underwear, Etc. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits, Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines, Ventilating Fans. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
‘iiethiegiaiieiaiiaediaascalla 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Builders of Cone and Tube Winders. WESTFIELD, MASS. 












eee ASST SS oo 
WPS Pee SPEEDED” We are Specialists 


ET. A 
A Kk PPPPewBePPEPF 
aS ee in Winding economy 







The success of our 
new No. 12 Model 
Differential Cone 
Winder has led 
many Hosiery yarn 
mills to re-equip 
their Winding de- 
partments. : 









ere and solicit corres- 












pondence with mills 
whose winding does 
not give perfect sat- 





ee i isfaction. 


PIEDMONT BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


THE BULKLEY 
Increased Yarn Sales from Decreased Yarn Panta 


Behaets | CONDENSER 


The Mills’ slub catcher takes out slubs and bunches 
without otherwise affecting the yarn. 









SOUTHERN OFFICE 























This 
requires no air 
pump, but forms 
a superior vacu- 
um by the action 
of the exhaust 
steam and con- 





Condenser 





Write for pamph- 
let **B’’ and give 
size of your en- 














gines, Pumps, 
Pipes, etc. also 
the nature and 

volume of water 










Tompkins Bros. Co., Knitting Machine Migrs. and Engineers densing water 


TROY, NEW YORK 








‘OH rguio” 


Do Your Loose Pulleys Stick? 


Or, if they don’t stick, they do give you trouble 

Let Us Tell You Why HH : 
Arguto Oilless Bearings E — 

ETNE we S a ON REESE < 


(PATENTED) 


require no oil, and run from 6 to 8 years without being lubricated 
HENRY W. BULKLEY 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. Siktem ta 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 145 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 













“HURRICANE "DYEING. DRYING "OF |NISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 







COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR 


BLEACHING, DYEING, SCOURING, 
CARBONIZING, CHROMING, OXIDIZING, Etc. 


Belt-Driven HA NUS Motor-Driven 
PRESSES 


Lever, Hydraulic and Power Screw. 


aa 5) =e) 1) 02) 1m -) 51). ) Al, [cee Vols]. 1-4-3 amorey 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














AUTOMATIC STOCK DRYER 
FOR COTTON, WOOL, RAGS, HAIR, Ete. 
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